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Cook 
4 Hish. 


First hook him, 
Then cook him— 
In COTTOLENE., 


























Fry your fish and other things in Cottolene, 
the new shortening. All good cooks to- 
day use it in place of lard for every cook- 
ing purpose. They find 


COTTOLENE 


much better in flavor, much more econom- Some soaps are said to contain an ingredient “ good for the skin.” 
ical, much more healthful. Be sure and § Suppose they do. Would such an application have any effect? If 
get oe See that the trade ri § the soap is “good” for anything, should it not wash away its own 
—a oteer Ss eada—1S On every package. ° 
Sold everywhere in 3 and 5 ae oa : elements, and leave the skin clear? ee : . 
—matde Ouie Sie : Is it not more likely that the “ good for the skin” ingredient is 
The N. K. Fairbank § there to conceal the odor or appearance of a poor soap? 
Company, : Ur. James C. White, of Haivard University, says: ; 
Chicago. St. Louis, New York, ‘There is no positive virtue in carbolic, tar or other medicated 
roe Te’ pn tal $ soaps for ordinary purposes.” 
Ivory Soap contains nothing, is nothing but soap—pure soap. 
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THE SECRET oF BEAUTY Is 


.(uticura Soap 


’ i) the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the 
2 =6world, as well as the purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and 
“i nursery. It is the only preventive of pimples, blackheads, 
4 ~=red, rough, and oily skin, red, rough hands with shapeless 
nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, 
because the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of 
the PORES, the cause of minor affections of the skin, scalp, 
and_ hair. 
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Curicura Soar derives its remarkable purifying and beauti- 
fying properties from Curicura, the great Skin Cure, but so 
delicately are they blended with the purest of toilet and 
nursery soap stocks that the result is incomparably superior 

to all other skin and complexion soaps. Sale greater than 

combined sales of all other skin and complexion soaps. 


Sold throughout the world. 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, 
Boston, U.S.A. “All About the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 64 pages, 
1co Testimonials, mailed free. 
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“ Mrs. Winterbourne had risen to greet them as they stepped from the carriage ”’ 


THE GATHERING OF THE WINTERBOURNES 
By Marjorie Richardson 


(With Illustrations by Irving R. Wiles] 





=JHE old Camford station 
) carriage, drawn by a 
melancholy black beast 
with a wisp of a tail 
and a scraggy mane, 
moved slowly along 
the causeway. The 
horse lifted his feet 
heavily as though a 
four-pound weight were attached to each 
hoof, and scuffed through the dust, send- 
ing clouds of the gray powder through the 
paneless windows of the old hack. Jeffrey 
Winterbourne leaned far back in his corner 
of the carriage and wiped the grimy tears 
ostentatiously from his eyes. 

** Yes, dear,’’ said young Mrs. Winter- 
bourne sympathetically, ‘1 know the dust 
is awful, and the horse too—’’ putting her 
head out of the window and glancing at 
the gently ambling steed. ‘‘ Whipping 
seems todo no good either. It just makes 
him go up and down a little faster in one 
spot and doesn’t urge him ahead any. 
But what can you expect in a deserted 
little village like this ?’’ 

““Oh,”” yawned Winterbourne, ‘I don’t 
complain of the horse. It is the natural 
gait for him to assume after serving for the 
last twenty years in funeral processions— 
and of course that is the only use a horse 
could possibly be put to here—but I can’t 
help thinking of the cruise we have been 
done out of, all on account of an old lady’s 
whim. Why couldn’t she have raffled off 
the heirlooms? Saved no end of bother-— 
and fighting, too, I fancy.’ 

** Now, Jeffrey,’’ returned his wife a little 
sharply, ‘‘I hope you mean to show more 
diplomacy than that while we are at ‘The 
Locusts,’ or every one will think you take 
no interest, and some little insignificant 
thing that no one else cares for will be 
shoved off on us, and you know I have set 
my heart on having the picture of your 
great-grandmother Winterbourne.”’ 

** A dowdy-looking girl with china blue 
eyes, shoulders shaped like an hour-glass, 
dressed in a table-cloth or some window 
curtains, and the canvas so black now that 
it looks like a spirit picture. No, Nina, I 
sha’n’t work for that. You'll have to fight 
for the Copley yourself if you want it. The 
only thing I really care for is the silver 
punch-bowl Aaron Burr gave my great- 
grandmother on her wedding-day. Now 
that—halloa! are we at ‘The Locusts’ 
at last?’’ he exclaimed suddenly as the 
carriage lumbered into a driveway bor- 
dered on each side by lines of overhanging 
locust trees. ‘‘ Nina, get on yourcompany 
smile, for there is step-grandmamma on 
the veranda with her adoring relatives 
gathered about her.’’? Mrs. Winterbourne 
had risen to greet them as they stepped 
from the carriage on their arrival. 

_On the death of old Philip Winterbourne, 
his second wife had come into the posses- 
sion of a number of valuable relics, which, 
the will specified, she was to dispose of ex- 
actly as she saw fit. 

ow, as she never did anything in the 
1 





way one naturally expected her to, the 
heirlooms had not been hers a month be- 
fore she wrote to the Winterbourne grand- 
children, requesting their immediate pres- 
ence at ‘‘The Locusts,’’ the old homestead 
in Camford. 

Although the unpleasant duty of distrib- 
uting the relics had been imposed upon 
her—so the letter said—she had decided to 
throw off the responsibility by allowing 
the heirs to divide the things up among 
themselves. 

**Your grandfather,’’ she had said in 
conclusion, ‘‘left this task to me, instead 
of doing it himself, because—as you well 
know— it is a Winterbourne trait to avoid 
everything disagreeable.” 

“His second marriage,’’ Jeffrey Winter- 
bourne had _ pointedly 
observed at the time, 

‘belies that remark.’’ 

Mrs. Winterbourne’s 

summons had been 
obeyed instantly. The 
heirs flocked at once to 
the old homestead. 
Mr. Sydney Winter- 
bourne, sighing with 
dyspepsia, left his com- 
fortable bachelor quar- 
ters at Salem at the 
first call without a pro- 
test. Young Mrs. Pen- 
dleton Morgan—wsée 
Sally Winterbourne— 
supported by her hus- 
band, deserted Phila- 
delphia the day after 
the receipt of the letter. 
Even Miss Dorinda 
Winterbourne turned 
her face on Boston a 
month earlier than 
was her custom, and 
stooped to inhale the 
less intellectual air of 
Camford. And after a 
good deal of grum- 
bling, Jeffrey Winter- 
bourne, with his young 
wife, had given up a 
two weeks’ yachting 
trip, and obeyed the 
peremptory orders of 
his step-grandmother’s 
letter. 

There they all were 
on the veranda, sittin 
in the stiff-backe 
chairs provided by their 
hostess, looking like so 
many stone images of the Egyptian kings 
—an incongruous little party. 

**So kind of you, grandmamma,”’ Mrs. 
Jeffrey said sweetly after the first greetings 
were over, ‘‘to give up these old Winter- 
bourne heirlooms that you must prize so 
highly.” 

Ves, it is an unusually thoughtful thing 
for any one to do,” acquiesced Mrs. Pendle- 
ton Morgan hastily. 

“But I am sure we all appreciate the 


’ 


sacrifice,’’ put in Miss Dorinda, with a side- 
wise simper at her-elderly relative, ‘‘ don’t 
we?’’ casting a soft, appealing glance at 
the group on the piazza. 

‘*Eminently,’’ replied Mr. Sydney Winter- 
bourne, his speech rendered a trifle unin- 
telligible by the pepsin tablet on his tongue. 

‘*No sacrifice at all,’’ said Mrs. Winter- 
bourne bluntly, without looking up from 
her knitting-work. ‘It is all.on my own 
account, for I did not want the trouble of 
willing the things away. Besides that, it 
upsets my nerves to have people waiting 
around for me to die. Now don’t trouble 
to disclaim that, any one of you. I know 
the remarks that would have been made: 
‘I shall hang the Copley there, after my 
step-grandmother dies,’’’ mincing the 
words out in a thin, high voice. ‘‘ ‘I shall 
have punch served in the old Aaron Burr 
punch-bowl if my step-grandmother ever 
goes off ,’’’—this last in a deep growl with 
an off-hand shake of the head that sent the 
iron-gray curls on either side of her temples 
bobbing up and down. ‘‘Don’t try to 
soften the world down for me. I know it 
well.’’ 

There was a snap in the old lady’s eyes 
and a flame in her cheeks that made one 
as wary of entering into an argument with 
her now as in the years gone by. 

‘*_er—that punch-bowl is a fine bit of 
silver,’’ remarked Morgan hastily. ‘‘ Do 
you remember it, Jeffrey? Why not all 
come in and take a look at the whole col- 
lection? Grandmother has spread them 
out in fine array for us.”’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said the elderly woman, 
rising briskly and leading the way into 
the library. ‘‘To business at once. The 
quicker the choice is made, the better.”’ 

She threw up the window-shades with a 
snap, and the slowly setting sun filled the 
room with an amber glow that touched the 
punch-bowl aslant, giving its gleaming 
sides an extra burnish, and shone full on 
the treasured Copley, bringing out the 
quaint picture of Theodora Winterbourne 
clearly on the dark canvas. The painting 
was leaning against an old gilt harp, the 

roperty of the same Theodora Winter- 

ourne—and bits of antique furniture, old 
silver pieces and bric-a-brac were scattered 
about the room. 

‘* You know that this portrait,’’ said Miss 
Dorinda, putting her hand caressingly on 
the frame with a touch of ownership, ‘‘ was 
in the house on Beacon Hill—my home, you 
know—at the time of the evacuation of 
Boston. Sir Jeffrey Winterbourne Winter- 
bourne—Theodora’s father—was a Tory, 
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‘*Why then,’”’ exclaimed Nina Winter- 
bourne eagerly, ‘‘if it is the romance of 
the thing that we are to consider, I think 
Jeffrey should have the Copley, for he 
bears the very name of the old Tory who 
owned it, don’t you know, ‘Sir Jeffrey 
Winterbourne Winterbourne’ ?”’ 

‘*Only ‘mister,’’’ put in Jeffrey plain- 
tively from the other end of the room 
where the three men were examining the 
old punch-bowl with covetous eyes. 
Then: ‘‘ Well, what have you decided 
about the portrait? I am rather inclined 
to think it should go to the oldest heir.’’ 

A pink flush spread over Miss Dorinda’s 
face, and she became suddenly absorbed 
in making out the inscription on an old 
snuff-box. 

‘*There is no oldest heir when it is a 
woman,”’ grunted Sydney Winterbourne 
under his breath. Then aloud: ‘‘ The 
portrait does not concern me at all, but I 
own [| want the punch-bowl.”’ 

‘**So do I,”’ announced Jeffrey calmly. 

‘And I,”’ put in Morgan. 

“You forget; you are not a Winter- 
bourne,’’ reminded Sydney. ‘‘ You have 
no right of choice.” 

‘*But I have,’’ cried Sally vivaciously, 
‘fand I think the Copley should go where 
old families are recognized and appreci- 
ated, as they are only in Philadelphia. 
There is a space in our gallery where Penn’s 
ancestral portraits are hung just large 
enough for this picture—and it is a con- 
spicuous place for it too, and in a fine light. 
If this comes to me I don’t care anything 
about the punch-bowl.”’ 

‘Nor I. It is so suggestive of—liquor,”’ 
shuddered Miss Dorinda. 

‘*Remarkable characteristic of a punch- 
bowl,” breathed Jeffrey. ‘‘Why not toss 
up for these two relics that are in such de- 
mand?” he added addressing the entire 
group. 

**Oh,” said Nina with a protesting little 
cry. ‘‘ No! you might lose.”’ 

‘Of course, if you gamble, some one 
must lose,’”” observed her husband in de- 
spair. 

‘*] am sorry to interrupt this agreeable 
little family conclave,’’ broke in old Mrs. 
Winterbourne suddenly, her sharp eyes 
glancing from one flushed face to the other. 
‘*But tea is ready. You can resume your 
discussion immediately afterward, you 
know.”’ 

The evening dragged itself wearily away 
until by eight o’clock the monotony be- 
came unbearable to Jeffrey Winterbourne. 

‘*There is some sort of a town meeting 


“* You are too flippant, cousin Jeffrey,’ said Miss Dorinda peevishly ”’ 


you remember, and this picture was taken 
from the walls when he left the city. It 
has always seemed to me that—that—it 
ought to be restored to its old place,”’ 
looking around for assent at Mrs. Morgan 
and Mrs. Jeffrey Winterbourne. 

‘‘In other words,’’ said Mrs. Morgan 
with a direct glance at her Boston cousin, 
‘you think that you ought to have it?” 

“Well, from a sentimental point of view 
—yes,’’ murmured Miss Dorinda, 


over in Daneville,’’ he confided to the two 
men. ‘‘I saw a notice posted up as we 
came through. What do you say to walk- 
ing over? It will take us a good hour, but 
it is a fine night and these rural autocrats 
are sometimes amusing, besides—’’ he 
added sotto voce, ‘‘ Daneville has the ines- 
timable advantage of not being ‘The Lo- 
custs.’ ”» 

His suggestion met with instant favor. 

“But, Jeffrey,” complained his wife 
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nervously, ‘‘ you won’t be home till eleven 
or twelve, and with all this silver spread 
out, and no man in the house 1 

Old Mrs. Winterbourne gave an indig- 
nant sniff. 

‘Rubbish and gammon, Paulina,’’ she 
said. ‘I should like to know if Iam not 
capable of taking care of my own house? 
The silver will be put in the safe, and at 
night I always keep two loaded pistols on 
the hall table at the head of the stairs.”’ 

‘How accommodating of you,’’ ex- 
claimed Jeffrey. ‘I leave my punch-bowl 
in your charge then, grandmother, and I 
bid you all good-night with a feeling of 
perfect security,’’ and in another moment 
the three men were tramping along the 
country road toward Daneville. 

The women thus deserted tried drearily 
to keep up a conversation until the great 
clock in the hall struck ten. Then Sally 
Morgan rose with alacrity. 

** Good-night,’’ she said. ‘‘ This is my 
bed-hour in the country. Would you mind 
if I lighted the lamp in the library for just 
one minute, grandmother?’’ she added ina 
lower tone. ‘‘ Il want to see how my—how 
the Copley looks by evening light.’’ 

‘We will all come,’’ said Miss Dorinda 
——: ‘*I wish to look at it again my- 
self.”’ 

Old Mrs. Winterbourne lighted the lamp 
and then moved energetically about the 
room locking the windows and putting 
some of the most valuable silver pieces in- 
to the small safe which was built into the 
wall near the chimney-place. 

The other women stood silently before 
the portrait. 

‘*If it comes to me, I shall have the 
frame changed,’’ said Sally Morgan at 
length, rubbing her finger critically across 
the tarnished gilt. ‘‘Cipher gets up de- 
lightful old-fashioned frames if you are 
willing to pay for them. Now, cousin 
Dorinda, don’t look so shocked, and Nina, 
you are only a connection by marriage. 
There is no need of your drawing down 
the corners of your mouth like that. You 
know very well that such a worm-eaten 
old specimen wouldn’t be tolerated any- 
where—except, perhaps, in Boston,’’ she 
added under her breath. Miss Dorinda 
was heard to murmur something which 
sounded like ‘‘ vandal.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,”’ cried Sally in her sprightly 
way. ‘You shall see how much better 
one of Cipher’s frames will bring out that 
picture. Here, Nina, help me draw it for- 
ward a little, will you, I want to see if I 
can get any music out of this old harp. 
The strings seem to be really in very good 
condition.”’ 

She screwed up several of them and 
struck a hoarse, wailing chord. 

‘*Horrors,’’ she cried, putting both 
hands to her ears. ‘‘Lean the picture 
back again. This harp will never do for 
anything more than a rest for its mistress’ 
portrait.” . 

‘*T thought ten o’clock was your bed- 
hour, Sarah,’’ remarked old Mrs. Winter- 
bourne from the doorway. 

“Yes, grandmother, we are coming,” 
cried Sally putting out the light hastily and 

roping her way into the hall. ‘‘How 
dower country air makes one,’’ she said, 
stifling a yawn as they all ascended the 
stairs together. ‘‘There is no need of 
sowing sleep-seed here. I shall be dream- 
ing in five minutes.”’ 

And true to her word, she was dancing 
the minuet with Aaron Burr before the 
others had put out their lamps—priding 
herself on the grace of her courtesy, and 
listening to his whispered flatteries with an 
eager ear. It seemed to her that she had 
been asleep a long time when Nina’s voice 
close to her ear roused her. 

Young Mrs. Winterbourne was standing 
in the moonlight beside her bed and was 
shaking her violently. 

‘*For mercy’s sake,”’ she was saying be- 
tween her chattering teeth, ‘‘wake up, Sally. 
We're being robbed.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan sat up in bed, and with her 
woman’s first instinct opened her mouth to 
scream, but Miss Dorinda’s hand was 
pressed on her lips. 

‘*Don't be a simpleton,”’ said the spinster 
in a harsh whisper. ‘‘ You don’t want to 
lose everything we have. The thieves are 
down in the orary picking the lock of, the 
safe and the men are not back yet. If they 
hear a sound they will just take what they 
can and leave. They’ll probably murder 
us too,’’ she added hastily as she saw by 
Sally’s ~~ Seapnaes that that thought brought 
only relief. 

“*Can’t we call grandmother ?’’ moaned 
Mrs. Morgan helplessly. 

“‘No, wecan’t. Herroomis in the wing, 
and besides we have no time to lose. We 
must go down at once and—shoo/ them.”’ 

The spirit of ’76 was speaking in Miss 
Dorinda now. The simpering spinster of 
the afternoon had made place for the res- 
olute woman determined to protect her 
property. 

**T was going down for a glass of water,” 
she continued, ‘‘and from the hall I dis- 
tinctly heard the click of their tools. Nina 
has the big musket which hung in the front 
chamber. I have one of the pistols and 
here is the other for you. Don’t hold it by 
the muzzle, child!” 

““We must creep down to the library 
door,"’ quavered Nina Winterbourne, ‘‘and 





wait till we hear the sound again, then we 
must all fire ; and for pity’s sake don’t have 
hysterics, Sally.” 

Shivering and breathless, but too fright- 
ened to rebel, Mrs. Morgan followed the 
two women as they stole noiselessly down 
the stairs till they reached the library door. 
Then came an awful moment of waiting. 
The solemn ‘“‘ tick, tick’’ of the hall clock 
only made the silence all the more terrible. 
Miss Dorinda raised her pistol and listened. 
Suddenly there came from the library an 
unmistakable sound—a scraping noise fol- 
lowed by a sharp click. 

‘* Fire,’ shrieked Miss Dorinda discharg- 
ing her pistol. There wasa roll like heavy 
musketry from Nina’s weapon, followed 
by a loud crash, for Mrs. Morgan’s nerves 
had deserted her completely, and instead 
of firing she had thrown her pistol in the 
direction of the safe. 

There was a sound of something break- 
ing—a heavy fall, and then all was still. 

Jeffrey Winterbourne was fitting the 
latch-key to the front door when the deaf- 
ening uproar arose and died away. He 
dashed into the house in a second’s time, 
and hurriedly lighted the hall-lamp so that 
Sydney Winterbourne and Morgan, who 
had been loitering behind, caught sight of 
the strange scene immediately after they 
heard the report of the pistols. Sally 
Morgan lay in a dead faint on the hall floor 
and Nina Winterbourne crouched against 
the wall with both hands pressed over her 
eyes. Miss Dorinda stood straight and 
firm beside them, gazing, by the aid of the 
sudden flood of light, into the library. 
Several frightened-looking maids were 
peeping over the balusters, and old Mrs. 
Winterbourne’s voice could be heard call- 
ing anxiously from above, inquiring ‘the 
immediate cause of the commotion. 

Miss Dorinda glanced around once me- 
chanically at the little group of pale-faced 
men and then looked back at the corner of 
the library. 

‘Sally strung up the harp last night,” 
she said in astrange voice. ‘‘She forgot 
to loosen the strings again and the damp- 
ness snapped them one by one. We 
thought it was burglars breaking into the 
safe. We have protected our property, and 
we have ruined—my Copley.” 


* * * * * * * * 


‘Well,’’ began Jeffrey the next morning 
at breakfast, breaking the silence that had 
ensued ever since the gathering about the 
table. ‘‘ As yet we have not accomplished 
the errand which brought us all together at 
‘The Locusts.’ ”’ 

““*The Locusts,’’’ repeated old Mrs. 
Winterbourne in derision. ‘‘ Better for 
the time call it ‘The Hornets.’ When I 
asked you here I supposed you would each 
show some amiability and divide the relics 
as fairly as possible.”’ 

‘** But, grandmother,’’ expostulated Miss 
Dorinda with gentle irritability, ‘‘ don’t 
you think it was natural for us each to want 
the heirloom of the greatest ancestral 
value in the Winterbourne family ?’’ 

‘*No—can’t understand it at all. Tama 
Jones,’’ returned the older woman sharply. 
‘‘From what I have always heard these 
heirlooms have brought nothing but quarrel- 
ing ever since they left their original own- 
ers. But the Copley will never be fought 
over again,’’ she added atrifle triumphantly. 

‘Of course the most desirable thing to 
be had now is the punch-bowl,”’ remarked 
Mrs. Morgan. 

‘Oh, why don’t you still take the Copley, 
and tell the old families of Philadelphia 
that the canvas was punctured by the bul- 
lets fired by the descendants of William 
the Conqueror, and that you would rather 
part with the picture than the holes?”’’ pro- 
posed Nina rather venomously. 

‘*The punch-bowl would be an acquisi- 
tion,’’ began the Boston off-shoot. 

‘*Oh, cousin Dorinda,” rebuked Jeffrey, 
“think of the liquor it has held! On the 
night of Theodora Winterbourne’s wed- 
ding, Aaron Burr filled his glass from it 
with the toast : ‘Our country-women—for 
whom we would die—but for whom we 
should die,’ and then proceeded to die by 
drinking to each country-woman present. 
Think of it, cousin Dorinda.”’ 

‘**Ye-e-s, I know, but I could turn it 
into a flower-bowl and keep it filled with 
roses——”’ 

‘‘Tam the eldest male Winterbourne,”’ 
interrupted Sydney gruffly. ‘‘ Itshould be 
given to me and cause no ill feeling either.’’ 

‘Reflect a moment on the horrible indi- 
gestion the contents of the flowing bowl 
would give you,’’ reminded Jeffrey. 


’ 


“Though, perhaps, in making the punch . 


you might omit the lemon and sugar and 
spirits, retaining only the hot water.” 

‘*You are too flippant, cousin Jeffrey,” 
said Miss Dorinda peevishly. ‘‘ We shall 
never come toa decision if you rattle on 
like this.”’ 

“It is an absurd idea any way, leaving 
the choice to us,’’ grumbled Sydney. 
‘**Grandmother, you did wrong in not in- 
terpreting the will more literally.” 

t this rebuke a dangerous light shone 
in Mrs. Winterbourne’s eyes, and the flame 
deepened to crimson on her cheeks, but 
she merely pressed her lips together and 
took no part in the discussion that followed. 
The grandfather—heretofore always spoken 
of with the reverence amounting almost to 
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awe, which the descendants accorded to 
every Winterbourne ancestor—was now 
severely censured for the careless disposi- 
tion of the heirlooms. His wife was also 
blamed—as openly as the relatives dared 
in the elderly woman’s presence—for 
shirking the duty thus placed upon her. 
Then when all of that was left behind, and 
the punch-bowl brought up again, the con- 
versation grew more and more heated. 
Miss Dorinda wept scalding tears when her 
claims were derided. Mr. Sydney Winter- 
bourne lapsed into a surly state of gruff- 
ness when his demand was pronounced 
preposterous. Mrs. Pendleton Morgan 
grew speechless with indignation because 
no one would even listen to the punch-bowl 
being carried to Philadelphia; and the 
whole group turned fiercely upon Jeffrey 
when he serenely announced that if he did 
not receive the coveted bowl he would in- 
sist on having it sold for old silver. There 
seemed to be no way of satisfying the 
claimants. Four Winterbournes clamor- 
ing for one heirloom made the position 
difficult. 

In the midst of the fracas old Mrs. 
Winterbourne, with a resolute step and 
erect head, leftthe dining-room. She went 
directly into the library—decision written 
in every line of her face-—and seized the 
silver bowl in a firm grasp. A moment 
later she was in the kitchen, emptying a 
large iron boiler of the hot water it con- 
tained. Then, with ruthless hands, she 
slid the venerable punch-bowl into the pot 
sideways, and placed it on the stove. 

‘*T have carried out the directions of the 
will now to the letter,’ she said, grimly 
watching the bowl dissolve into a shape- 
less mass, as the old persecutors viewed 
the writhings of the martyrs. ‘It will 
never cause any more dissension or discus- 
sion. I have disposed of this heirloom as I 
saw fit.’’ 

eo 


POST-GRADUATE COURSES FOR WOMEN 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., LL. B. 


NE of the most significant and 
satisfactory signs of progress to 
be credited to our century is the 
rapid and remarkable develop- 
ment in the facilities afforded 
for the higher education of 
women. How interesting it 

would be if the most intellectually ambi- 
tious woman of the year 1800 could revisit 
the glimpses of the moon for a brief space, 
that we might take her the rounds of 
Newnham and Girton in England; of 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr and 
Radcliffe College in the United States, of 
Toronto and Dalhousie Universities, the 
Donalda Institution, and Mount Allison 
College, Canada, where the fair girl fresh- 
man either has it all her own way or is free 
to enter into unhandicapped competition 
with her brother, man! With what grow- 
ing wonder and delight would our ghostly 
guest recognize that her brightest hopes, 
her strongest desires for the advancement 
of her own sex, had been more than ful- 
filled, and that the stigma of intellectual 
inferiority so unjustly laid upon her had 
been removed forever ! 

The eagerness with which woman has 
seized her opportunity, and the almost 
startlingly good use she has made of it, 
are no less notable than the fact of its bein 
afforded to her. It would seem as thou h 
the previously pent-up ambitions of the 
sex, having at last found a proper outlet, 
were rushing forth in a volume, whose 
strength is the greater because of the long 
restraint, and which may, after the novelty 
has a little worn off, abate in some degree. 
Indeed the men may hardly be blamed if 
they should seek to comfort themselves 
with some such view of the case, for they 
certainly have of late been badly worsted 
in many a hard-fought field. 





T= extraordinary success achieved by 

Miss Fawcett at Cambridge, when she 
won the unparalleled rank of Plus Senior 
Wrangler, is fresh in the minds of all. But 
she by no means stands alone. Miss 
Piercy, of the University of London, re- 
cently distanced all her fellow-students in 
the medical examination; Miss Diana 
Thomas led the highest class in English, 
and Miss Margaretha Stoer held the same 
place in French; Miss Jane Holt was facile 
princeps in experimental physics, and the 
names of other ladies were to be found 
upon the honor lists. 

The same story comes from kindred in- 
stitutions. Miss Fleury won first place in 
the Medical School of the Royal University, 
Ireland, and Mdlle. Belasco, a beautiful 
Roumanian girl, the highest honors of the 
Law School; while to take an illustration 
from our own side of the ocean, at Toronto 
University, Miss Louie Ryckman, a_be- 
witching blonde in the early twenties, led 
her class throughout her whole course, and 
wound up by taking high rank in two dis- 
tinct lines of honor studies, her achieve- 
ment finding fitting reward in an important 
educational appointment commanding a 
large salary. In all these cases the two 
sexes met in unrestricted rivalry. It was a 
fair fight with no favorshown. The glories 
won by the girls are, therefore, dimmed by 
no qualifications, nor marred by any short- 
comings. 
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Not only so, but if any general conclu- 
sion may be drawn from the experi- 
ence in England in connection with the 
recent University Extension movement it 
would appear as if the women were deter- 
mined to surpass the men in numbers as 
well as proficiency. At the Cambridge 
higher local examinations held not long 
ago, forty-one women and only three men 
presented themselves as candidates; at 
Bradford there were twenty-four women 
and one man; at Leeds, thirty-five women 
and two men; at Manchester, forty-three 
women and one man, and at Liverpool, 
fifty-nine women and one man. 

The desire and the fitness of the fair sex 
for university work have, therefore, passed 
entirely out of the region of experiment, 
and become established beyond all cavil. 
Wherever the doors have been opened to 
the ladies they have hastened to enter, and 
they have entered to stay. There is a 
door, however, into a still wider sphere of 
intellectual attainment that yet remains 
jealously closed against them, and at which 
they have thus far knocked in vain. Re- 
treating step by step before their patient, 
determined onset the men have surrendered 
one after another of what they consider 
their peculiar privileges until they have 
made a last stand at the solitary one re- 
maining—they exclude their petticoated 
rivals from the post-graduate courses. 

A lady graduate, with honors of Toronto 
University, desiring to prosecute special 
branches of study beyond the facilities 
afforded her there, sought admittance to 
Johns Hopkins, and her application_ was 
met with a polite but firm rejection. Clark 
University proved equally inhospitable. 
The women’s colleges could not take her 
any farther than she had already gone. 
So she was compelled either to abandon 
her design or cross the ocean in order to 
prosecute her studies at the University of 
London, where the way was widely open. 

Here, then, is a state of affairs that de- 
mands immediate attention. Why should 
women be excluded from the benefits of 
the generous provision that has been made 
for the prosecution of post-graduate 
studies? Whatever argument might be 
adduced to justify this exclusion would un- 
doubtedly apply with equal force to admit- 
ting them to the universities. But this has 
been done in spite of opposing argument 
and vested prejudice, and the results have 
turned both into laughing stocks. 

It would be interesting to know the real 
reasons that inspired the authorities of 
Johns Hopkins in barring the door of their 
institution against a woman. Have mas- 
culine skepticism as to feminine capacity 
for advanced study, and masculine dislike 
of feminine competition here finally en- 


trenched themselves? 
i? is not enough at this day that a girl 
may go to college, complete a curric- 
ulum as liberal as that provided for her 
brother, and graduate with as high honors 
as he. Her opportunities should not end 
there. If she sees fit to put before herself 
a life of scientific research, rather than one 
of domestic felicity, they should go as far 
as any institution of learning can take her. 
There is no reason why women should be 
content with positions as teachers in high 
schools, preceptresses in academies, or 
even professors in ladies’ colleges. They 
ought to be free to allow their ambition to 
soar as high, yea, as a seat within the 
mystic circle of Johns Hopkins itself, and 
to quote the expressive phrase of dear old 
ag Peggotty, ‘‘I can’t say no fairer than 
that.’’ 

That this freedom will ere long be theirs 
is no more a matter for doubt than the ex- 
istence of the Washington Monument, and 
in the meantime it is very satisfactory to 
note that with characteristic enterprise 
women have already in some degree taken 
the matter into their own fair hands. I 
refer to the European scholarship lately 
founded by the alumnz of fourteen of the 
colleges admitting women to their classes. 
This fellowship is worth five hundred 
dollars a year, and is to be granted, not 
upon competitive examination, but the 
judgment of a competent committee, to a 
girl graduate of not more than five years’ 
standing who wishes to further prosecute 
her studies in England or upon the con- 
tinent. 

The intention is not to award it to one 
whose aspirations point toward law, medi- 
cine or theology, but to one who might 
have in mind a professorship in a woman’s 
college, or the pursuit of independent in- 
vestigation along scientific or literary lines. 

The ladies to whose liberality this fellow- 
ship is due have set their so-called lords 
and masters a noble example, and one 
which is to be hoped will not fail of due 
effect. Woman should stand on a perfect 
———, with man in every sphere of in- 
tellectual endeavor. No barriers should 
be placed in her path. Whether the ballot 
be woman’s right or not the privilege of 
post-graduate study unquestionably is, and 
neither she nor those who sympathize with 
her must be content until this is opened to 
her in the fullest degree. By way of con- 





clusion a good way of bringing this about 
may be suggested : Let it be a condition of 
future bequests or donations to the univer- 
sities that they admit the women to their 
post-graduate courses. 
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AN ARTISTIC DESIGN FOR A HALL FIREPLACE (Illus. No. 7) 


THE MANTEL AND THE FIREPLACE 
By J. Harry Adams 


NE of the reasons that some houses 
contain such unsightly affairs at the 
chimney-place is because the man- 
tels and fireplaces are the last things 

thought of when building a house, and 
consequently instead of having them de- 
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LOUIS XV STYLE (lIlius. No. 3) 


signed to match the interior they are, asa 
last resort, purchased from some dealer 
and placed in position without regard to 
their surroundings. 

On this page are a few illustrations of 
tasty and comparatively inexpensive man- 
tels, some of which can be made by any 
cabinet-maker or good joiner carpenter, 
while others of brick, tile and iron may be 
constructed by a manufacturer of mantels 
and fireplaces. All the designs here given 
are of the latest and most popular styles. 





THE PURE DUTCH MANTEL (lllus. No. 4) 





OLD COLONIAL STYLE 


T= design for an old Colonial mantel, 
Illustration No 1, suggests a simple 
and tasty affair for a bedroom, boudoir or 
sitting-room, and is one that any cabinet- 
maker may construct. If it is to be made 
of natural wood the caps to the columns 
and garlands, with bows and ribbons 
across the frieze, etc., should be carved, 
but if it is to be of piece or white wood, 
and an enameled or painted finish is de- 
sired, the ornaments may be of papier 
maché or other composition. 
A mantel shelf in most cases should 
be made as long as the total width of a 
chimney breast, and should project out 
from the wall a sufficient distance to 
afford a good resting place for a clock 
or other ornaments. Plain or embossed 
tiles of any desirable size and color, as 
well as frames and iron linings of in- 
numerable designs, can be purchased 
from and set in position by fireplace 
manufacturers, so it does not follow 
that because a fireplace and fixtures are 
purchased at one place the mantel must 
be also—indeed it is always wise to look 
well before purchasing anywhere. 


MODERN COLONIAL MANTEL 


DESIGN for a modern Colonial man- 

tel of neat appearance is shown in 
Illustration No. 2, and is admirably 
adapted to a reception-room or boudoir. 
This mantel will appear at its best in some 
light wood, such as natural cherry, maple 
or white wood, or with an enameled finish 
in ivory or cream white, while the high 
parts of the ornaments should be touched 
with gold leaf to lend a contrast and to 
emphasize the relief of the ornament of this 
modern decoration of an old-style mantel. 


THE TERRA VITRIA DESIGN (Illus. No. 5) 
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A LOUIS XV MANTEL 


|‘ Illustration No. 3 is a suggestion for a 

pretty mantel suitable for a reception- 
room ; a daintier or more beautiful style 
could not be designed. This mantel to 
look well should have a white and gold 
finish ; the mirror in the top should not be 
beveled, but of the very thinnest French 
plate glass, while the facing to match 
should be of white marble or onyx or of a 
very delicate pink Numidian marble. 

The frame around the fireplace opening 
will look best gilded, while the iron lin- 
ings to the fireplace may be brass-plated 
instead of black, which would lend too 
great a contrast to the light coloring 
of the mantel and white facings. 


THE MANTEL ORNAMENTATION 


MANTELS in this style are gener- an, 


ally made of white wood or : 
cherry with the ornaments of papier \P 
maché or other composition over 
which the paint or enamel is placed. 
For mantel ornamentation papier nf) 
maché has proved a very superior 5 
composition, and where a few years 
ago but little of it was used, at the 
present time it plays an important 
part in the decoration of mantels 
and furniture, as well as walls and ; 
ceilings, as it is far less expensive : 
than wood-carving and a more ar- 


tistic feeling can be obtained in the > 
modeling. cy. 


A SPECKLED BRICK MANTEL 
N Illustration No. 6 is shown a 





suggestion for a narrow Tiffan oot 


or speckled brick mantel with i 
wrought iron angles, frames, brack- 
ets and jamb hooks and with a 
wood shelf and top board. There 
are several styles of bricks suitable 
for this purpose that can be selected 
at a tile or fireplace wareroom, and 
are of several colors, such as red, buff, sal- 
mon and cream; red or buff will harmo- 
nize best with the black iron trimmings, and 
should be set up with mortar that is tinted 
the same color, so the joints will not be too 
prominent. The iron frames and angle 
irons are to be studded at intervals of four 
or five inches apart with irregular-shaped 
bolt heads to lend them an artistic appear- 
ance, and the top board should be deco- 
rated with three nicely-carved wreaths and 
ribbons to line with the brackets under the 





THE OLD COLONIAL MANTEL (Illus. No. 1) 


shelf. This mantel, if built into any room, 
will be a very unique and attractive affair. 
It is suitable for a hall, a dining-room, a 
library or a smoking-room. 

With the addition of a pair of andirons 
and some logs any room which contains 
this mantel and fireplace will be particularly 
attractive and comfortable. A pile of fire- 
place cushions will enhance its charms. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE MANTEL 


N Illustration No. 5 is given an idea for 
a mantel of terra vitria tile with wrought 
iron trimmings, a mirrror in a recess anda 
shelf and top of wood. As the lines are 
simple it will be found an inexpensive 
mantel to build. The Renaissance decora- 
tion on the panel of the top is to be carved, 
also the small leaves at the corners of the 
shelf. 

A pleasing combination of colors for this 
mantel would be to have the tile a rich 
old orange, the iron a dead black and the 
woodwork of oak a medium antique color. 
Another can be obtained by having the 
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THE MODERN COLONIAL DESIGN (Illus. No. 2) 


tile a rich olive green, the metal parts of 
old brass and the woodwork of mahogany. 
Any one of these combinations makes an 
effective and extremely handsome mantel. 


OLD DUTCH MANTEL 


NOTHER idea, and for an old Dutch man- 
tel of tile, metal and wood, is suggested 
in Illustration No. 4, and to carry out the 
effect in the true form the tile should be 
either a bottle green or an old blue; the 
metal frames, studded with bolt heads, can 
be of either brass or iron, while 
the wood shelf and top should be 
of oak or mahogany. The doors 
of the small cabinets at either end 
of the shelf should have in each 
six old Dutch bull’s-eyes of col- 
ored glass leaded together. The 
hinge straps and escutcheons on 
them are to be of the same metal 
the tile work is bound with. The 
balls at the ends of the side chains 
are cast affairs and studded with 
spikes to lend them an antique ap- 
earance, while the plates at the 
ottom, and fastened to the face 
of the side piers, are to be of sheet 
iron decorated as the drawing 
shows. 
This style of mantel is very 
peer and original, and gives a 
ecidedly unique look to a room. 


HANDSOME HALL MANTEL 


N Illustration No. 7 is a design 

for a handsome hall mantel 

suitable for a country house. The 

base is to be of Tiffany brick and 

matched stone with a rock face ; the upper 

part is of wood with a shield, wreath and 

ribbons carved in high relief on the panel 
of the top. 

This mantel will not look well made less 
than seven or eight feet long and should be 
at least eight feet high. 

The arched operiing with the hobs, one 
at either side, is a pleasant feature in a 
fireplace, and departs from the stereotyped 
idea of a square opening or a half-round 
top so frequently seen. 





IN BRICK AND WROUGHT IRON (Illus. No. 6) 








LIVING BEYOND THEIR STRENGTH 


By Mrs. Van Koert Schuyler 





=JHAT half the world that 
} “‘gets up, works, and 
goes to bed,’’ would 
doubtless be surprised 
to learn that women of 
~~ 24 the privileged classes 
Ray. =| know what fatigue 
bss . ‘-'f means, and yet there 
does exist a form of 
weariness, resulting from overtaxed nerves, 
more intense, more depressing, than any- 
thing known to tired muscles. 
woman should recognize the fact that 
she has her limit of power, just as much 
as a steam engine, and to go beyond it 
is to strain and injure that most marvel- 
ous of all machines—her body —sometimes 
ast repair. Her mission in life is to make 
ome happy—to be its sunshine, its com- 
fort and its conscience, but how can a 
woman be just to the children, who are 
noisy from exuberance of health and spirits, 
when every sound causes her nerves to 
vibrate painfully because they are tense 
from overstraining ? 

















AMMA is “‘cross”’ is often the children’s 
verdict under these circumstances. 
When her husband returns, after the 
fatigues and annoyances of his day, what 
has she to offer him but the dregs of her 
exhaustion? A wife’s influence largely de- 
pends upon trifles, and few men are insen- 
sible to the charm that lies in ready smiles, 
beaming good humor, a cheery manner 
and a sympathetic listening to what they 
may have to say. 

A woman should never be too tired to 
smile. 

Briiliant women, good women, beautiful 
women have ‘failed where commonplace 
ones of amiable dispositioa have succeeded 
in keeping their husbands’ love and enjoy- 
ing their entire devotion. 

Men look for a home whose atmosphere 
is restful and cheerful, and no woman, 
overtired from whatever cause, can be its 
inspiration. It should therefore be laid 
down as a principle that one has no more 
right to live beyond one’s strength than 
beyond one’s income. 





HERE is no doubt but that the life of a 
woman in normal health, at the present 
day, is a complex one, and in the large 
cities the demands made upon time and 
strength are legion. It is no wonder that 
many fall by the way. 

Her house must be clean and orderly 
from garret to cellar, which entails most 
minute and unrelaxing supervision. There 
must be no waste in the kitchen, no shirk- 
ing nor slurring of duties in any department 
of service. Her table must be well and 
daintily supplied, for she is the caterer ; 
her children well brought up, for she is 
responsible for their morals and for their 
manners—from the care of their immortal 
souls to the care of their nails. She must 
give them, not only her attention, but her 
companionship, that her influence may be 
truly felt. She must see to it that their 
dress and her own shall be selected with a 
view to securing the best results with the 
least expenditure. She owes it to her hus- 
band that every dollar shall do its duty. 
A measure of church work is expected of 
her, not only by her pastor and fellow- 
worshipers, but by her own sense of right, 
and her sympathy and charity are called 
forth by many private cases of want and 
sorrow, if she has a heart and a con- 
science. 





F she be so fortunate as to have her 
mother living it is but the happiest 
blending of duty and pleasure to devote 
much of her time to that best of friends, 
and other members of the family expect 
a share of her attention as their just due. 
Her husband’s relatives must not be neg- 
lected, nor must she be forgetful to ‘‘do 
little kindnesses.’’ Friends and acquaint- 
ances call and their visits must be returned. 
The obligations of society are exacting, 
and she cannot ignore them without in- 
justice to herself and her children, who, 
later, will look to her for the social stand- 
ing that shall open to them the doors of 
hospitality and friendship for both pleasure 
and profit. Friends in affiiction, friends 
recovering from illness, friends to whom 
some new joy has come, those about to go 
on a journey or those lately returned, all 
have an especial claim upon her. She 
must ‘‘ rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep.’’ Her health 
requires regular outdoor exercise and time 
must be found for that. To be ‘‘ au cour- 
ant’’ of what is going on in the world, she 
must skim the daily papers, read the last 
reviews, books, and notable magazine 
articles. She is expected to know about 
the latest ‘‘fads,’’ and if she be not a 
member of some class or classes for the 
cultivation of her mind, if she does not 
attend lectures on biology, the Delsarte 
system, etc., she is regarded as quite hope- 
lessly behind the age. Time for the study 
of music or art, if she has been blessed 
with these talents, must also be found. 


OUBTLESS this life of constant activity 
is an attainable one to a woman in 
robust health. She may accomplish much 
by systematizing her duties and pleasures, 
but one whose nerves are delicate, to whom 
the daily routine of living is already a tax, 
must recognize her limitations and live 
within them. It is by a careful sifting and 
choosing that the unnecessary may be elim- 
inated, and strength husbanded and leisure 
secured for that which shall bring the 
largest return of happiness and usefulness. 
Worry is a prolific source of nervous 
fatigue, and one of its commonest forms 
is that of ‘‘ borrowing trouble,’’ as it is 
called. It has been justly said that ‘‘ no 
one ever sank under the burden of to-day,”’ 
but it is when that of to-morrow is added 
that the weight becomes unendurable. 
God promises no strength to bear what 
He sends until He sends it. 





OME one has said, ‘‘I have been sur- 

rounded by troubles all my life long, 

but there is a curious thing about them— 
nine-tenths of them never happened !”’ 

I once heard of a lady who wrote down 
in order the particular fears and anxieties 
which were harassing her, inclosed the 
paper and sealed it, hoping by this kind of 
mechanical contrivance to be enabled in 
some surt to dismiss the subject from her 
mind. The paper was put away and for- 
gotten. Several months later it came to 
light, when she found that not one of the 
fears therein set down had been realized, 
and the difficulties had all been smoothed 
away before she came to the time for their 
solution. 





AMONG the minor sources of worry most 

women would rank the servant ques- 
tion first, perhaps. There are women who 
become almost ill over the delinquencies 
of their servants, or even over the necessity 
of discharging them—not feeling equal to 
coping with the possible impertinence or 
objections that the delinquent may ad- 
vance. 

Human nature is much the same, how- 
ever, whether in kitchen or parlor, and 
one lady whom I know said to me, ‘I 
have kept house for twenty years and I 
have never had any trouble with servants. 
I always endeavor to treat them as I should 
wish to be treated were I in their place. 
I show them that I do truly wish to make 
them happy, and expect and receive in re- 
turn their most faithful and devoted serv- 
ices. I never allow myself to find fault 
when I am irritated, nor in the presence of 
a third person, and | believe in praising 
and commending whenever it is possible. 
I speak to them with the same courtesy 
and cordial friendliness of manner that 
I should appreciate were I living with 
strangers away from my own people, and 
I find that it exorcises bad tempers and 
discontent like a very magic. I relieve 
myself of much care by throwing it upon 
them, looking to each for perfection in his 
or her department—not on the ground that 
it is my right, but because of my faith in 
them individually, as willing and anxious 
to do their best to please me. If I am 
sometimes disappointed—it does not 4 
pen very often—I remember my own fault- 
iness and reflect that one cannot expect all 
the cardinal virtues at from fifteen to thirty 
dollars per month.’’ This may not solve 
the problem, but it may be suggestive as 
the real experience of one woman, and 
peculiarly fitted, I think, to those to whom 
‘the grasshopper is a burden.” 





HERE is a vexation, an impatience, an 
exaggerated importance attached to 
little things that grow apace if uncontrolled, 
and we become the slaves of anxieties and 
annoyances of every kind. Such feelings 
are as contagious as the small-pox, and 
the peace and happiness of a whole fam- 
ily are often temporarily destroyed when 
the mother and mistress loses her serenity. 
Some women’s lives are necessarily over- 
crowded. Their position, ability or un- 
selfishness has made them responsible for 
the interests of others which may not be 
neglected, though they faint under the 
daily burden. 

To such I would say don’t brood over 
the matter, or fall into the habit of pitying 
yourselves. Improve every opportunity for 
rest, and rest absolutely. Force yourselves 
to eat regularly—the human machine must 
have fuel. Fresh air is the best possible 
tonic, and a half hour spent in a public park 
brings more refreshment than an hour in 
the confusion of city streets. Nature is 
a gentle mother, and soothes while she 
strengthens. 

Our great Captain’s eye is upon you— 
‘* praise God and take courage.”’ 

We must not be so busy talking, and 
lanning, and teaching ourselves, that we 
orget to listen to what God may have to 

say to us. Tired women who “go apart 


into a desert place to rest a while’’ may 
learn deeper truths and lead worthier lives 
than the ‘“‘many, coming and going, that 
have no leisure so much as to eat.’’ 
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GREAT nerve doctor, famous in two 
continents, says that ‘‘Every woman 
whose nervous strength is at all depleted, 
or whose life is an active one in many 
directions, should devote a half hour to an 
hour of every day to absolute rest isolated 
from all. Her room should be darkened 
and orders given that she shall not be dis- 
turbed, when, with closed eyes and relaxed 
muscles, she shall lie prostrate, hushing 
herself to all busy thoughts and cares, and 
striving to attain to a condition of quasi 
inaninity. Even ten minutes so spent will 
be a refreshment, and the busiest life may 
spare that much frora its activities, since 
one is thus made capable of longer endur- 
ance.”’ 

The physician vefore quoted thought that 
the most convincing argument he could 
advance to recommend his plan of a regu- 
lar noonday rest was that it is the best way 
known to science to brighten young eyes 
and retard the dreaded coming of wrinkles 
to the middle aged. 

In this busy rush of life we all need to 
pause now and then to take breath. We 
are too busy planning for happiness in the 
future to enjoy life in the present. As 
Sydney Smith says, ‘‘We are, in our search 
for happiness, like an absent-minded man 
looking for his hat, while all the time it is 
on his head.’’ We are so busy getting 
ready to live, that life is over before we 
have time to realize what we have. 
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WHEN THERE IS A SURPLUS 
By ALICE BARTRAM 


ERHAPS there is no happier time 
in the housewife’s life than the 
4 day in which she begins to 
7 realize that the hardest part of 
pes her home-making is passed. 
After struggles and self-denials 
business prosperity makes it possible for 
her to indulge her individual taste and fan- 
cies. Now the question confronts her, 
“What shall be done with the surplus 
which remains after the legitimate needs of 
housekeeping have been satisfied?’’ In 
the first place, it is well to bear in mind 
the probability that in a few years, at most, 
a new home will be required to express the 
new fortunes of the family. In our Ameri- 
can civilization few then and women end 
their domestic life in the house in which it 
was begun. It seems to be an almost 
national instinct to save and plan in the 
early days of matrimony against the time 
when a home shall be bought or built. It 
is wise, therefore, for the housewife to 
have this end in view, and act accordingly. 
There are two old sayings, the truth of one 
of which emphasizes the fallacy of the 
other. The first and true one declares, 
‘It is better to have a large income and a 
small house than to reverse the condi- 
tions’’; the second tells us that ‘It is 
better for a man to lodge in excess of his 
fortunes than beneath them.’’ The first 
point, then, is to remain in the small home 
until there is a good working surplus, in- 
stead of moving into larger quarters with 
no margin for increased expenses. 





OREIGN writers on domestic economics 
declare that Americans have no idea 
of comfort. It is, at least, suggestive in 
this connection to remember that ‘‘The 
Columbian Association of Housekeepers ’”’ 
have discovered that the American family 
spend a larger proportion of their income 
upon their clothing than on their homes, 
and more for the furnishings of their 
parlors than for the proper equipment of 
their kitchens. The second point, there- 
fore, for the housewife to consider is that 
the legitimate use of the surplus is to in- 
crease the comfort of her home, not the 
splendor of her own personal belongings. 
In other words, dainty laces, diamonds and 
handsome furs should be the last or crown- 
ing expression of prosperity, not the first 
indications of success. A well-appointed 
home is the only suitable background for 
rich and expensive clothing, and a woman 
makes not only a financial mistake, but 
an esthetic blunder, when she encourages 
her husband to give her elegant ornaments 
before she is able to dress in keeping with 
them. In the third place, it is wise to re- 
member that ‘‘the life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment.’’ There is no 
more proper use to which to devote the 
surplus than that of saving the strength and 
physical well-being of the housewife. It is 
better to have a competent, well-trained 
maid at increased wages than to be tor- 
mented with cheap labor and consoled 
with plush chairs in the parlor. 

Granted, however, that the housewife 
does stay in the old, plain home until, 
without anxiety or debt, she can move to a 
handsome house on a more fashionable 
street, and there yet remains a surplus. 
What shall she do with it? 

First remembering Mrs. Whitney’s say- 
ing, ‘‘ Elegant serving is the soul of living.” 
let her increase and beautify to as great 
an extent as possible her table plenishings, 
for several reasons. First, for the educa- 
tional effect upon her children; second, 
for the more perfect exercise of the grace 
of hospitality, and third, for the reason that 
when the new home comes it is the greatest 
of helps to have a suitable collection of 
table furnishings to place in it. 





FURNITURE desirable for one house is 
often very ugly in another, and will 
look shabby when surrounded by new 
woodwork and walls, and no matter how 
good a shopper the housewife may be she 
will regret investing in curtains and por- 
tiéres that in a year or more are hopelessly 
out of fashion. Good silver, like wine, 
improves with age. Start your collection 
not with the souvenir after-dinner-coffee 
spoons of the day for occasional use, but 
with forks that are a necessity at least 
twice a day. Buy a dozen of medium size, 
then, when you can afford it, a dozen large, 
massive ones, and relegate the former to 
breakfast, tea and dessert use. Two dozen 
of each are not too many. Then buy 
knives of two sizes, and table and tea 
spoons to correspond. When you have 
secured a proper, practical equipment in 
this direction consider the matter of the 
larger articles of furnishing. Instead of 
putting money in fragile china, or investing 
in so-called ‘‘complete decorated sets,’’ 
buy silver-plated vegetable dishes, soup 
plates, platters and tureen. Their first 
cost is not much greater than that of good 
china; they will last a lifetime, and are 
especially desirable, because they kee 
their contents hot to the close of the meal. 
By selecting the plainest designs a set may 
be purchased, one piece at a time, and yet 
make a harmonious whole. Two platters, 
one tureen, two oval and two round dishes 
will meet the demands of the ordinary 
family. The round dishes are equally suit- 
able for puddings and entrées, and by buy- 
ing two porcelain pans for each dish can 
easily be made to do extra duty. After 
these purchases are made accessories may 
be secured in the shape of after-dinner- 
coffee and orange spoons ; oyster, fish and 
salad forks, with sugar-sifter, tongs, tea- 
ball and cheese-scoop. There are almost 
countless dainty little things which cost 
less than a tidy or painted milk stool 
adorned with ribbons, the possession of 
which stamps you as a cultivated, refined 
housewife, and without which your table, 
no matter where it may be spread, will 
lack that air of refinement so essential to 
good serving. In spite of the allurements 
of harlequin sets in bright coloring there is 
nothing more satisfactory than gold and 
white china in Copeland, Wedgwood or 
Minturn. If at any time in the future you 
aspire to pink luncheons or green dinners 
you will have a harmonious background to 
work with, instead of clashing colors to 
reconcile. 

Crystal is an investment never regretted 
by the prudent woman. It should often 
be substituted for silver, especially where 
absolute cleanliness is hard to attain. Re- 
ceptacles for sauces, conserves, milk and 
butter should be of this ware, and there is 
no more beautiful salad-set to be found 
than a cut-glass bowl with plates to corre- 
spond. These plates may be purchased 
separately, and in the end will not cost any 
more than those of handsome china. 





FTER the table is furnished there are 
two other sources to which the sur- 
plus may be directed with profit. The 
first is the purchase of good pictures. 
These should never be bought to fill up a 
space on the wall, but for their intrinsic 
worth. Nothing so betrays a lack of 
culture or its possession as the character 
of the pictures to be seen in the home. It 
is better to have one good painting, which 
age will improve and the growing reputa- 
tion of the artist increase in value, than to 
have your walls crowded with impossible 
water-colors in gorgeous frames, and cheap 
etchings and crayons which are simply the 
fad of the hour. By frequenting galleries 
and studios, instead of blindly relying upon 
the stock of the so-called art departments 
of dry goods stores, you can buy often at 
the same cost a picture which will be a joy 
forever, instead of a miserable makeshift. 
Rugs are satisfactory things in which to 
store some of the housewife’s savings. 
For the ordinary purchaser the Anatolian, 
Carabagh, Daghistan and Cashmere are 
the best. Age and service give them a 
velvety sheen, and subdue their coloring to 
artistic beauty. It is greater economy for 
the housewife to cover the shabby carpets 
of the old home with these, instead of in- 
vesting in floor coverings which will be 
useless in the new house. 





|" seems hardly necessary to speak of one 

use for the surplus—the highest and 
best of any mentioned—the buying of 
books. No home can be truly furnished 
without them, and if the mother, instead 
of frittering many little sums away on bon- 
bons and sweetmeats for the children, 
would store some of the surplus in standard 
works and good periodicals there would 
be less danger of dyspepsia, physical and 
mental. By buying one book a month a 
library can be built up, and the expense 
scarcely noticed. 

There is no surer test of character than 
prosperity. You cannot judge of people 
while their actions are controlled es ne- 
cessity. It is only when power and oppor- 
tunity are given to them that they reveal 
themselves. The day when the surplus is 
Ee in her hands is the day in which the 

ousewife is weighed in the balance, and 
found either wanting in judgment or rich 
in the true estimate of values. 
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MISS MARIA'S: FIFTIETH 
By Octave Thanet 


(With Illustration by Alice Barber Stephens] 


ISS MARIA KEITH 
was sitting at 
afternoon tea 
on her piazza. 
Miss Maria (as 
the whole town 
calls her, in an 
affectionate fa- 
miliarity dashed 
with pride, for 
Miss Maria is a 
great personage in the little university 
town) always serves afternoon tea. That 
is one reason why we admire her ; she has 
traveled and known the great—at least the 
moderately great, in other lands; she 
speaks two modern languages besides her 
own, with extreme correctness as to gram- 
mar and a perfectly unconcerned English 
accent, which, indeed, is so frank and 
proud that it quite overquells criticism ; 
and if any foreigner of distinction comes to 
our town we always bring him to see Miss 
Maria. No longer young, she has the com- 
posure and readiness of an accomplished 
woman who has always been admired. 
She is tall and of a magnificent bearing, 
and if her thick hair is gray the silvery 
shades only enhance the fresh delicacy of 
her complexion and refine her rather large 
but well-cut features. Her 
beautiful dark eyes are as 
brilliant as they were when 
the college students used 
to sit up nights to write 
poetry about them, and her 
beautiful smile is gentler 
now than it used to be. 
Miss Maria may be a little 
imperious, but there is no 
kinder nor more generous 
woman living, and why 
should she not like her own 
way, as the saying is, when 
her way in most cases is 
such a thoroughfare of 
sense and virtue? 

Miss Maria’s sister, Mrs. 
De Forest, lives with her 
in Miss Maria’s house, 
which is one of the show 
houses in town, Miss Maria 
being a wealthy woman. 
Thebetes faces the college 
campus and is the only one 
in the block. That implies 
a yard of noble dimen- 
sions, even for the West, 
where we covet space and 
cannot breathe too close 
to our next-door neighbor. 
It is a picturesque yard 
with its ancient trees and 
velvety turf and the tall 
hydrangeas that simulate 
perpetual bloom, thanks to 
a vigilant gardener and his 
greenhouse. The house is 
an American architect’s 
fantasia on the medizval 
theme of an Elizabethan 
plaster and timber house— 
all in wood but the timber 
effect emphasized by paint. 
Instead of the contracted 
and incommodious porch 
of the original mansion a 
deep veranda runs half 
around the house, expanding in front, and 
its floor of stained and waxed pine is pro- 
tected by a rough stone wall which creep- 
ing plants wreathe with lovely tints of 
green. A hospitable company of roomy 
armchairs and luxurious wicker-work 
‘“‘rockers,’’ clustered about a shining tea- 
table equipage, cause more than one party 
of students to loiter as they pass. 

Miss Maria sat at the head of the table. 
On a chair near her lay a gorgeous tangle 
of shifting hues, scarlet and gold and dull- 
tinted greens, Miss Maria’s embroidery 
that the sun was blazoning. On either side 
the stately hostess sat Mrs. Caroll, wife 
of the president of the university, and Mrs. 
Allison, wife of the dean of the medical 
school. They were both comely women. 
Mrs. Caroll had an air of distinction ; Mrs. 
Allison was little and graceful and always 
wore bright colors. Opposite, Mrs. De 
Forest shrank out of view in a low chair, 
behind a brilliant hibiscus. Really five years 
younger than her sister she looked older. 
She did not resemble her sister. Miss Maria 
had the mien of a queen, or rather the pop- 
ular notion of a queen, for real queens often 
are dumpy, and sometimes stoop. Her 
noble head reared itself above her stately 
shoulders in magnificent lines; she ‘‘ walked 
the goddess”’; and it may be mentioned 
casually that the Chicago artist who made 
her gowns understood how to harmonize 
her character and her presence. But Mrs. 
De Forest always wore widow’s weeds, 
caring only to have them of rigid neatness 
and comfortable ta wear. She was a thin 
woman, narrow-chested and prone to slump 
together in sitting; and she never, Mrs. 
Allison maintained, had enough whale- 

nes in her dress bodies, She had been 








pretty in her youth, but now the hair be- 
neath the widow’s cap was grown thin, 
though black as ever. Her face had an 
habitual dull pallor and was lined and hol- 
low-cheeked ; it looked like a burned-out 
face. The eyes were the beautiful Keith 
eyes ; but a wholesome mirth sparkled in 
Miss Maria’s eyes, and these eyes were list- 
less and sad. 

In truth they had wept themselves dim, 
since they saw Virginia De Forest’s hus- 
band and little son shot dead at her feet 
during an attack by Indians. Every one 
knew the story of Captain De Forest’s last 
fight, and it was usual to drop the voice 
telling the tale, as one ended, ‘‘ When the 
rescuing party got up to them Mrs. De 
Forest was loading and firing with the men. 
They do say she killed an Indian herself. 
Poor thing, she has never recovered from 
her blow.”’ 

The intense affection that she had lav- 
ished on her dead she transferred to her 
only sister. Her fortune was equal to 
Maria’s, and what she did not spend in 
charities she loved to squander on Maria’s 
fancies. Half the rare old etchings that 
were Miss Maria’s delight Mrs. De Forest 
had bought to surprise her. She decked 
her sister with gems. She insisted on 
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and there were gooseberry jam and plum 
cake and Scotch short bread. 

‘It’s all just as nice and indigestible as 
it can be,’’ says Miss Maria jubilantly, ‘‘ do 
eat a lot!”’ 

‘** But what do you suppose it will do to 
us?’”’ laughs Mrs. Caroll. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ Miss Maria replies firmly ; 
‘an occasional spree like this doesn’t hurt; 
take a muffin, see how hot they are and the 
butter just sozzling round. I wish I dared 
offer one to those students going by.”’ 

Mrs. De Forest, who had been compos- 
edly hemming dish-towels—her work for 
leisure hours was always of the strictly 
useful type, and her single bit of fancy was 
crocheting wash-rags—looked up, and 
glanced atthe little group of young men 
approaching. The men were all rather 
shabbily clad, evidently belonging to the 

oorer class of students. As they trooped 

y another young fellow came around the 
corner. He was of another type, which 
was visible as much in his manner and 
carriage, as in his neat gray suit and silk 
shirt. He lifted a smart straw hat, with 
the university gold and crimson about its 
crown, and smiled frankly while he bowed. 

A stranger would have seen that all four 
women eyed him with carefully-suppressed 
eagerness. In the two visitors the interest 
was purely a vivid curiosity, but in the 
sisters it had a character of pain. Mrs. De 
Forest returned the coldest recognition to 
his greeting. Miss Maria smiled and made 
the first half of a gesture of invitation, but 
dropped her extended arm, shutting the 
forefinger of beckoning in with the others 
on to the palm of her hand, and cast a 





“He lifted a smart straw hat, with the university gold and crimson about its crown”’ 


undertaking all the drudgery of housekeep- 
ing, albeit Maria really enjoyed the care of 
a house. She detested gayety, yet she en- 
couraged every little enterprise in enter- 
taining that occurred to Maria. Only that 
afternoon, on their way to the house, Mrs. 
Allison had said to Mrs. Caroll, ‘‘ Vinnie 
simply obliterates herself for Maria.’’ 

The answer of Mrs. Caroll surprised her. 
It was: ‘‘ She thinks she does, but I wonder 
if Miss Keith has not to pay for it some- 
how.”’ 

Therein Mrs. Caroll showed her discern- 
ment. Happy and united as they seemed 
(and on the whole, were) there was a tiny 
cloud between the sisters. They never 
alluded to it. The widow often wondered 
drearily whether she could have prevented 
it; sometimes she grew hopeful and fan- 
cied it was not there. And to do Miss 
Maria justice she blamed herself for it and 
hid it out of sight. But during the last 
three months circumstances had deepened 
this mere shadow of tacit estrangement. 
Was it circumstances that played the evil 
angel with the firebrand, or was it gossip? 
Mrs. Allison and Mrs. Caroll could not help 
questioning ; neither could they help being 
observant of each slightest action of the 
sisters. There seemed nothing but a 
peaceful domestic scene to study. Miss 
Maria had out her Sévres cups of the Louis 
Philippe period, and the massive silver urn 
and tea service that had come to her from 
old General Keith, and the three genuine 
apostle spoons, each one of which had a 
history. They were drinking tea dried on 
rose leaves, and before them smoked the 
English muffins that Miss Maria’s invalu- 
able Janet, and no other in the kitchens of 
the whole town, could fry to perfection, 


swift glance that was almost of entreaty 
tine Mrs. De Forest’s perturbed face. 
The young man did not halt. He went 
down the street with a swinging, elastic 
gait, as handsome and gallant a young fig- 
ure as any mother could covet for her own. 

“I think that young Armstrong is the 
handsomest boy I have seen in an age.’ 
Mrs. Caroll dropped the remark into her 
teacup. ‘‘Did you ever notice his eyes? 
They are real blue, like a sapphire, and he 
is so graceful I like to watch him.”’ 

‘** Do you think him handsome, Maria?”’ 
said Mrs. De Forest. Commonplace as 
the question was a kind of white heat of 
excitement crumpled the muscles about 
her mouth and leaped out of her black 
eyes ; both the other women saw it. 

But Miss Maria was making fresh tea. 
She did not look up, and she answered 
sedately : ‘‘ Yes, I think he is very hand- 
some ; oe is a good boy, too.’’ There was 
something ugly in the hush after Miss 
Maria’s speech ; one felt the electric throb- 
bing of passion, although the scene was so 
peaceful—nothing to hear at all and nothing 
to see except one frail woman whose face 
had gone quite white, sewing swiftly. 

‘*Do you like grass-cloth for towels, or 
linen?’’ asked Mrs. Caroll desperately 
switching the conversation into a safe 
channel. ‘‘I was told yesterday that flour 
bags make the most excellent towels.”’ 

**No flour bags in my birthday present, 
please,’’ interposed Miss Maria; ‘‘ those 
towels are for my birthday, a dozen of 
them. I told Vinnie I wanted a different 
or yeu for my fiftieth birthday than she 

ad ever given me, something unique and 
domestic and useful ; and since then I’ve 
seen her at work on those towels. By-the- 


way, the birthday comes next month. You 
remember | promised you a party, and a 
party lam going to have. It will be just 
before commencement and every one will 
be here and I shall have a very pretty party. 
I have always held that there ought to be 
some time, some marked time, when a 
woman should definitely announce herself 
as no longer young, and fifty seems a nat- 
ural milestone. After fifty I shall change 
my style of dress; my old lady clothes ar 
making. They will be like the clothes 
that I wear now only a little graver and a 
little richer, and—I shall wear caps! ”’ 

*‘Caps!’’ cried Mrs. Allison, ‘good 
gracious !’”’ 

**Certainly,’’ said Miss Maria, “‘ caps are 
very becoming to me as well as suitable to 
my declining years. Oh, I assure you I 
don’t intend to make a frump of myself.”’ 

‘** But caps,’’ Mrs. Allison pursued feebly. 
‘*T can’t think of your pretty hair in caps. 
Mysie’”’ (Mysie was Mrs. Allison’s married 
daughter who had lived much in England 
and had what the people in Wiatioc called 
notions) ‘‘ Mysie is wild to have me put on 
caps, but I tell her when my hair goes | 
shall scud under bare poles. You see’’— 
apologetically—‘‘ Doctor hates to see me in 
them ; he knows I| am getting on in years, 
but he hates toconfess it. And as for you, 
Maria, if you had a husband——”’ 

‘* But as I haven’t a husband,’’ said Miss 
Maria composedly, ‘‘at least I can have 
caps.’’ She reached for the plate of cake 
and began to press it on the company. 

“It is a real English plum cake,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ whether that is to its credit or not. 
The receipt was given by an English lady 
to a Southern friend of 
mine who gave it to me.”’ 
She sent a glance over the 
mounds of speckled yel- 
low, at Mrs. De Forest, 
who was sewing rapidly. 
Miss Maria drew an imper- 
ceptible sigh. ‘‘That cake 
has associations to me,”’ 
said she. ‘The first time 
I ate it was on my friend’s 
plantation, and I was sitting 
on the veranda. She had 
just brought out a plate of 
this cake smoking from the 
oven, and J had a piece in 
my hand when I was aware 
of a bare-footed little crea- 
ture, pattering over the 
gravel up to me. ‘Please, 
lady, will you give me 
some of that fur my maw?’ 
he said. He was dirty and 
ragged, yet he looked, 
somehow, like a child that 
was not always dirty and 
ragged, and he had taken 
off his dusty black felt hat 
when he spoke. He could 
not have been more than 
ten years old, but he had 
a huge ’possum and a lank 
dog, the ’possum trailing 
from his wrist and the dog 
at his heels. ‘I got suthin’ 
to swap fur it,’ said he, 
‘and I fixe fur to git more 
truck—aigs and meat and 
cornmeal, please—it’s a 
turrible good, fat possum.’ 

‘I asked how he got the 
’possum ; he said he had 
lent his dog to a darky the 
night before and the ’pos- 
sum was the rent. He and 
his mother had come into 
the country in a mover’s 
wagon, one of those cloth- 
covered things that we used to call prairie 
schooners out West. They were work- 
ing their way south; his father had been 
killed in a fight with a ‘mean man,’ and 
after that his mother and he had trav- 
eled on alone ; but she fell ill with typhoid 
fever—of course, he didn’t know it, but 
that is what it was—and they were obliged 
to halt. There they were in a miserable 
cotton picker’s house on the outskirts of 
the plantation, so leaky and dismantled 
that it had been deserted, the woman sick 
in bed—or what they called a bed—and 
her only nurse and provider that ten-year- 
old boy. Yet he told me that when he went 
out and brought in some eggs and some 
milk in a bottle she would not touch them 
because she knew he had taken them. It 
was pitiful to hear him tell the story. ‘She 
didn’t eat nary ; we had corn bread and a 
little bit of po’k, but she cudn’t swaller,’ 
he said, in his dreary, sweet-voiced, South- 
ern drawl, ‘so I hooked the aigs and the 
milk ; I milked a cow—I didn’t milk mo’n 
a pint—jest inter a bottle; but maw, she 
sayd : ‘Ambrose, you take them thar 
things back, and you steal ary nother thing 
I’ll bust you’ haid, I will.’ Maw is dret- 
ful good an’ hones’, so then I did not know 
whut to do, an’ I put it up mebbe I cud 
swap ’possums fur truck, an’ I seed that 
thar cake, an’ maw, she did use ter love 
cake, an’—an’ mebbe ’t wud make her 
well agin if she’d eat.’ His voice trem- 
bled, and I could see the muscles of his 
little thin throat quiver. Well, I called 
Lydia and the end was we took along 
some brandy and broth and milk and went 
back with the boy. There was an old 
darky nurse on my friend’s place, a kind 
old soul who lived alone in a comfortable 
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cottage, and we moved the poor woman 
to Aunt Hollie’s cabin. That night I 
stayed with her. The boy was in a little 
bed in the same room. ‘Toward morning 
I could see that the poor woman was sink- 
ing, but we rubbed her with brandy and 
gave her brandy to swallow, and did what 
wecould. She did not seem to recognize 
us. Once only she spoke ; shesaid: ‘Am- 
brose, make a fire, honey,’ and a moment 
later, because we had put warm flannel 
on her she fancied the fire was made. 
‘ That’s a good boy, you was allus a good 
boy, sonny ; when I git better ’ but she 
didn’t finish the sentence; she smiled and 
turned her head ; and when we looked at 
her again she was gone. 

‘‘Mrs. Caroll, you are not eating any- 
thing.” 

‘*T think I forgot myself in the story,’’ 
said Mrs. Caroll. ‘‘ Please do go on, Miss 
Keith ; what did the boy do?”’ 

Miss Maria glanced at Mrs. De Forest, 
who had not once raised her eyes from her 
towels; it appeared to Mrs. Caroll that 
she drew the thread in and out with a sup- 
pressed vehemence. 

‘‘The boy?’’ repeated Miss Maria. ‘‘I 
felt so sorry for him; he was so fond of 
his mother—so unusually fond ; indeed not 
willing to go to sleep lest she should want 
him, and so plainly anxious about her. I 
thought I would not tell him until morning ; 
it is so much harder to suffer at night. 
But he waked up, and I saw him sitting 
up in bed and beckoning to me. He 
pulled me down. ‘ How’s maw?’ he whis- 
pered. ‘She is better, Ambrose,’ I said. 
‘Has she took her milk?’ he said, staring 
at me, with an anxious look that I found it 
hard to meet. ‘I gave her her milk, Am- 
brose.’ ‘When?’ said he. ‘Some time 
ago.’ He let his bony little arms drop 
and gripped his poor little narrow chest 
with both those claw-like hands. Some- 
thing seemed to choke him before he could 
speak. ‘Is maw dead?’ he whispered— 
such a whisper! Such pitiful eyes staring 
out of his little starved face! I—I couldn't 
tell him,’’ said Miss Maria, catching at her 
voice for a second. ‘I took him in my 
arms and I believe I very nearly cried 
over him. 

‘But he pushed me away to run to his 
mother , and all the grief, child as he was, 
he had stifled lest it should disturb her, 
broke forth with a frantic violence—I 
didn’t dream that a child could suffer so. 
He fell down on the floor and clung to m 
dress. ‘Oh, my good woman,’ he shrieked, 
‘ain’t there some way of raising from the 
dead? There was aman—don't you know? 
—maw tole me about it—and he had two 
sisters and they got him raised from the 
dead. He was a good man, but maw was 
a good woman—oh, she was, she was!’ 
And then, with tears and sobs, he poured 
out the story of their hardships; it was a 
cruel story, such things make one wonder 
why they can be permitted. It seemed to 
me that déad woman was a martyr; she 
had worked until she fell and died, only 
thinking of her child; and to the hideous 
end never giving up her simple code of 
principles. That woman had a sweet and 
heroic soul no matter how squalid her sur- 
roundings !.”’ 

‘* Yes, she had,”’ said Mrs. De Forest. 

The red rushed into Miss Maria’s cheeks ; 
she flashed a glance at her sister full of 
emotion, but beyond the others’ decipher- 
ing. 

% What did you do with the boy?” 
asked Mrs. Allison. 

‘*We found a home with a good farmer 
in the neighborhood for him when he got 
well, but he was ill with the fever a long 
time. He grieved so for his mother it 
nearly killed him. I remember one night— 
we had moved him to the house, and he 
had the next room to mine—I heard him 
moving about and went in to him, and will 
you believe that poor little creature had 
crawled about and was trying to dress 
himself. ‘Oh, my heart, ay Teast feels 
like it jest got to jump out, it hurts me so,’ 
he wailed, clutching at himself. ‘Let me 
go, lady, please let me go! Oh, I jest got 
to go back to the house in the woods and 
build a fire and hang maw’s dresses round, 
and maybe I won’t feel solonesome! Oh, 
I did try to take care of her, I did, I did! 
But I was so little and I didn’t know, and 
I stole them things and made her feel bad, 
and she sayd: ‘Ambrose, if you ev’ do 
hook anything agin, I'll bust you’ haid!’ 
Oh, my dear maw, she nev’ did speak to 
me agin!’ He repeated the words with 
the most heart-breaking intonation—such 
singular words to treasure; yet he was 
right. The roughness did not mean any- 
thing. I told him the last words that she 
did say, which seemed to comfort him; 
and I took him in my arms and soothed 
him to sleep. Just before he went to sleep 
he patted my cheek and said, ‘ You’ face 
feels like maw’s. Will you let me be you’ 
little boy?’ And I said yes.”’ 

Mrs. Caroll and Mrs. Allison were both 
wiping their eyes ; Mrs. De Forest sat dry- 
eyed, but with a strained look of excite- 
ment in the face. She began to speak 
when Miss Maria hesitated. 

‘You may as well hear the rest of the 
story,” said she. ‘‘My sister nursed the 
child through the fever; he was, I have 
been told, a very attractive, manly and 
affectionate boy. I did not see him, so I 
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cannot speak except from other people’s 
opinions. Maria became very much at- 
tached to him; she’’—Mrs. De Forest 
swallowed and set her lips more firmly— 
“‘she wanted to adopt him. I was not 
willing. I suppose I have too much family 
pride, for one thing. I—I suppose I was 
jealous of anything coming between Maria 
and me, for another. I did not realize 
how much she gave > when she finally 
consented to let the child go. I sometimes 
wish that I had acted differently.’’ 

‘I am sure you acted for the best,’’ said 
Mrs. Allison, rising. ‘‘ But, Miss Maria, 
when I am listening to you I forget all 
about Dr. Allison waiting at home for me.”’ 

This opened a path of escape for Mrs. 
1 who was not slow to avail herself 
of it. 

The two visitors went decorously, with a 
polite bustle of cheerfulness; but they 
sighed with relief when they were past the 
corner. 

‘I feel as if I had just escaped out of 
the heart of a thunder-cloud,”’ sighed Mrs. 
Caroll. ‘‘Why do you suppose she told 
us that story ?”’ 

Mrs. Allison had darmg flights of imag- 
ination occasionally; she had one now. 
‘I suppose, really,’’ she ventured, ‘‘ Miss 
Keith was letting us see the disappoint- 
ment of her life. Well, Vinnie is responsi- 
ble for it ; it is as if she were to say, ‘ You 
spoilt my chance of happiness, I gave it 
up for you; now I have another chance, 
make amends by giving up to me now!’”’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Caroll, not quite sincerely. 

‘*You know what I mean; the town is 
talking about the attentions of that young 
Rufus Armstrong to Maria Keith. He 
goes to see her two or three times a week, 
and when Mrs. De Forest was in Chicago 
he was driving with her, and up there even- 
ings almost every night in the week. Why, 
you must know the talk about it.” 

‘It is nonsensical talk—she is thirty 
years older than he.”’ 

‘*That is what I said to Doctor, but he 
said there was never any guessing what 
vagaries an old maid might not have, and 
that Armstrong was just the handsome, 
soft-mannered kind of chap that women 
can’t resist.”’ 

‘“‘If Miss Keith can’t resist him I should 
think the young fellow could steel his heart 
cone a woman thirty years older than 

-?? 

‘*He is poor, maybe, and she is rich, 
and she is still a very handsome woman ; 
don’t you remember that French woman— 
what’s her name—Lenkers or something 
like that—who was a raving beauty at 
sixty odd?’”’ 

‘*T used to think it possible,’’ said Mrs. 
Caroll, not trying to enlighten Mrs. Allison 
regarding Ninon de L’Enclos, ‘‘I used to 
fancy that suddenly, when it seemed too 
late, Miss Keith had found that she could 
love a man; and it seemed a pathetic and 
miserable thing to me, at her age, with her 
honorable position, and her sister bound 


up in her. I hated to suspect it, but I did 
until to-day. To-day I am sure it is all 
stuff.’’ 


‘I wish I could think so, too,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Allison. ‘‘I’msure I’m ready enough 
to be convinced. How do you make it 
out?”’ 

“Well, you heard her talking of her 
fiftieth birthday; you can’t persuade me 
that a woman about to make a fool of her- 
self by marrying a man thirty years younger 
than she is, is going to flaunt her age in the 
face of the world. Caps, too! Why, it’s 
stuff and nonsense !”’ 

‘But I almost know that Vinnie is 
dreading it. Didn’t you notice how she 
looked?”’ 

**Mrs. De Forest is su jealous of her 
sister she is capable of cooking up any- 
thing in her mind.”’ 

‘Well, I hope you are right,’’ Mrs. 
Allison reiterated. ‘‘It is dreadful to think 
such things, but Doctor says all the men at 
the Whist Club were believing it.’’ 

While Miss Maria was thus discussed the 
subject of the discussion sat alone with her 
sister. 

Virginia was bitterly conning the emo- 
tions of the last month. When did the 
monstrous thought enter her mind that her 
sister could so forget her dignity—‘‘ her 
honor,’’ Virginia passionately called it, 
forgetting that marriage is always pre- 
sumably an honorable estate—as to think 
of marrying that boy? Who was the first 
to suggest the poisonous suspicion? And 
why had Maria told that story to-day? 
Much of it was new to her. She had been 
so hurt in her pride, in her icalous affec- 
tion, in every fibre of her heart by the bare 
supposition of Maria’s letter that, impul- 
sively, she had taken the next train south, 
and offered her sister the immovable option 
of either giving up the “‘little cracker 
vagrant’? or her. The sisters had one 
miserable interview, in which Virginia’s 
hot heart had poured out lava-like re- 
proaches and taunts, burning more cruelly 
than she knew, and then she had fled back 
to the dismal little inn of the place, to the 
dismay of Maria’s Southern friend, who 
almost wept at such perversion of her hos- 
pitality. Then the next day came Maria’s 
submission. But not until the boy was 


gone had she relented enough to set foot 
within the same house with her sister. 


When they did meet it was as if nothing 
had happened, and sedulously Virginia 
tried to cover her sister’s disappointment 
with every material pleasure she could 
invent. 

‘I gave up my whole life to her,’’ was 
the younger sister’s stormy cry to her own 
soul; ‘‘I never denied her but that one 
thing in my life, and yet she has never for- 
given me. I never see her look at a child 
that I don’t feel she is resenting my depriv- 
ing her of that happiness.’’ 

Then there came the same thought that 
had occurred to Mrs. Allison. Did she 
want her to make amends for opposing 
her ten years ago by not opposing her now? 

But that was so different, she argued ; 
that had not been wicked and degrading. 

Maria’s little story had curiously softened 
her heart toward the boy. If he had come 
to them she might have grown to love him; 
they might both have been happy in him. 

Were he with them now there could be 
no question of this awful other thing. And 
then, as one rends a veil, she rose up 
trembling at a flash of thought. 

**Maria,’”’ she said, ‘“‘how old is Mr. 
Armstrong? ’”’ 

Maria, too, rose. Attempting to steady 
herself by the table, somehow she brushed 
one of the precious cups to the floor; she 
did not even look at it. 

“* He is twenty years old,’’ she said, pale 
as Virginia. 

**And what is his full name?’’ 

‘‘His name is Philip Ambrose Arm- 
strong,’’ said Miss Maria. 

Hardly knowing what she did Mrs. De 
Forest dropped into a chair and covered 
her face with a dish-towel—that being the 
only screen at hand. 

Maria approached her timidly ; except 
for her own tempestuous emotion Virginia 
must have marveled at her proud sister’s 
manner. 

‘*T meant to tell you, I truly did,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I meant to tell you before my next 
birthday ; that is why | began the story— 
7 why—for I wanted the others should 

now, too, but I hadn’t the courage to 
finish before them.’’ She touched Vir- 
inia’s shoulder softly. ‘‘ Indeed I have 
elt remorse at deceiving you all these 
ears, but I hadn't the courage to make a 
reach between us. People suppose I am 
so fearless—that is all they know about it— 
I am a coward where I love people. I was 
a coward with you ; I couldn’t bear to hurt 
you after you had been hurt so dreadfully. 
And | could not give him up. Vinnie, 
dear, consider how I had nursed him 
through that fever. The doctor said I 
saved his life. I gave him his life, Vinnie, 
what could his mother do more?’’ The 
blood dyed her face and throat, but she 
spoke resolutely. ‘‘ Vinnie, don’t think it 
impossible, after that month I was fighting 
for his life and he couldn’t bear to have me 
out of his sight, I felt as if I were his 
mother. I had a dream, too—I don’t be- 
lieve in dreams, but this one has haunted 
me ever since. His mother seemed to be 
telling me such a long, sad story of her 
life, and I was crying over it, and then 
she gave me the boy. ‘Make his life hap- 
pier,’ she said. So I could not give hitn 
up. But I deceived you. I pretended to 
send himaway. Then, afterward, he came 
back. Lydia took care of him. I gave 
her money. I have always seen him every 
year; I have written to him each week; 
whatever he wanted I loved to get and 
send him. Up-stairs in a little box I have 
all the letters he has written me, from the 
scrawly little things just after I left him to 
last year.’ I had to stoop to mean devices 
and deceit to conceal this from you, and it 
has made me miserable. Try to forgive 
me, Vinnie.’’ She leaned over her; she 
would have kissed her if they had been a 
little further out of view. 

Mrs. De Forest very gently pushed her 
away. ‘Please don’t talk to me now,”’ she 
said. ‘I do forgive you, but—I am dizzy.” 

She walked off into the house, up-stairs 
to her own room. 

That evening at dinner a little note lay 
on Miss Maria’s plate: 

“*I do forgive you; please forgive me. 
By-and-by I will talk to you about it. 
Your loving sister, VINNIE.”’ 

Maria read the contents of the note. 
“‘Thank you,” she said to Mrs. De Forest, 
who had just entered. ‘‘I hope your head- 
ache is better, dear.’’ 

Thus do we make believe to hoodwink 
our men servants and women servants. 
But Elizabeth Akers, who had been Miss 
Maria’s maid for twelve years, smiled to 
herself. 

‘It is all gone,’’ said Mrs. De Forest. 

She made no further reference to the 
conversation then or during the week, but 
Mrs. Allison almost fell off fan porch-chair 
that same evening, beholding Mrs. De 
Forest and young Armstrong driving to- 
gether. 

“*T don’t see anything remarkable in 
that,”’ said Dr. Allison. ‘‘ Vinnie has suc- 
cumbed to Maria, that’s all. But it is an 
awful pity. The strangest thing is that he 
seems a nice, modest, manly fellow. But 
he is in poor business, poor business.’’ 

For the next week rumor busied itself 
about equally with Miss Maria’s birthday 

arty and Miss Maria’s possible marriage. 
t was related that the greenhouses far and 
wide had been stripped for the function; 
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the lawn was to have lanterns and tents, 
and in the great hall the family Bible, 
erected on a stand and surrounded by 
flowers, was to proclaim to the world the 
right of Maria Keith on that particular day 
to have a golden birthday. There were 
half a dozen varying tales of Miss Maria’s 
costume ; it was black velvet, it was mauve 
satin, it was white satin. The only point 
of agreement was the cap. One wild 
legend declared that Miss Maria was going 
to be married. She had consented to 
marry young Armstrong, and she would 
defy public sentiment by thus obtaining a 
large audience under false pretenses to Sor 
bridal. Mrs. Caroll, who pronounced this 
the most impudent nonsense, could find 
no ground except the fact that all the 
clergymen of town were invited to the 
ceremony. Miss Maria had soon stated 
positively that no presents were to be ac- 
cepted, but one or two old friends ventured 
to send gifts. 

Mrs. De Forest had the unanimous pity 
of the town, and came nearer popularity 
there than she had ever done in her life. 
She made most of the arrangements in 
person, and it was frequently observed that 
she looked careworn and perturbed. 

In spite of criticism not an invited guest 
was absent the eventful night, as the local 
paper styled it. The lawn, with its myriads 
of brilliant lanterns, was a fairy scene. In 
the wide hallway, near the light stand— 
where, truly enough, embowered in flowers, 
the family Bible lay open—stood Miss 
Maria in the softest of silver gray and dia- 
monds, with a cap trimmed with pink 
ribbons that made her look ten years 
younger, and gave a new, soft prettiness 
to her handsome face. It was she who re- 
ceived the guests. Mrs. De Forest had 
disappeared. 

The band discoursed music that sug- 
gested love and even matrimony, since 
they played the ‘‘ Lohengrin March.” 
While they were playing Miss Maria left 
her post in the hall. At first this did not 
attract attention, but presently, who knows 
how, disquieting whispers passed from 
mouth to mouth, and the guests left the 
marquees, where the punch-bowls—full of 
lemonade and claret and champagne-cup— 
had either cheered or scandalized them, 
according to their principles, and silently, 
gradually they filled the spacious rooms. 
Somehow the impression filtered through 
the air that the principal parties were in 
a small room used as Miss Maria’s own 
study. And the whispers grew louder, 
repeating that young Armstrong was not 
visible. 

‘* Never mind,’’ said Dr. Allison, ‘‘ we’ll 
see them all soon; there comes the min- 
ister.”’ 

At this moment Miss Maria was standing 
in the study, looking puzzled. She had a 
card in her hand that said simply : 

‘‘Dear sister: Come into the study a 
moment. I have a domestic present for 
you. 6 ee 

She was alone when she began to read, 
but before she finished Mrs. De Forest 
came in, and behind her Ambrose Arm- 
strong. 

‘‘This is the present, sister,’’ she said. 
‘*T wanted to see him a little before I de- 
cided. Iam satisfied. We will adopt him 
together as our nephew with our name. 
Shall we not introduce Mr. Philip Ambrose 


The tears rushed to Maria’s eyes. But 
she could not speak, for Mrs. De Forest 
was holding wide the door. It was she 
who walked first, she who made the cool 
little presentation speech. 

‘‘For many years,” she said, standing 
as erect and haughty as Miss Maria had 
ever stood, and looking almost handsome 
with the red spot in her cheek, and her 
shining eyes, ‘‘for many years my sister 
has been caring for a little boy whose life 
she saved, as some of you may know ’’— 
she glanced toward Mrs. Caroll and Mrs. 
Allison, and Mrs. Caroll gravely bent her 
head. ‘‘We have grown more and more 
interested in him, and have decided to 
adopt him as our nephew. I do not know 
that there could be any better opportunity 
to bespeak our friend’s kind welcome than 
to-day, when my sister celebrates what she 
likes to call her golden birthday. 1 hope 
we may renew our youth in his. My 
friends, I am glad to introduce to you our 
nephew, Mr. Philip Ambrose Armstrong 
Keith.”’ 

**Sold!”? muttered Dr. Allison. But he 
was the first to take the blushing young 
fellow by the hand, and he made a 
most graceful congratulatory speech. Miss 
Maria wondered a little at the heartiness, 
the actual affection of the congratulations 
that were showered upon her; she sup- 
posed, happily, that they were because of 
Ambrose’s talents and goodness, which 
even strangers perceived; she never 
dreamed, in her innocence, that the eager 
friends were equally remorseful and re- 
lieved. If Mrs. De Forest’s slightly cynical 
smile meant any other opinion she kept it 
to herself. Once Miss Maria found a 
moment apart with her. 

“T called it my golden birthday, dear 
sister,’’ she said, ‘‘but it is you that have 
made it so!” 

And in the grateful glance she gave her 
the last of the cloud was swept away for- 
ever. 


- Keith to our friends ?”’ 
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LETTER NO. XXIll 


OBAN, SCOTLAND. 


T would seem to be 
the easiest thing 
in the world when 
looking on the 
map to go across 
the country from 

Loch Rannoch over to Lake Katrine and 
all those celebrated parts, but we found we 
could not go that way and so we went back 
to Edinburgh and made a fresh start. We 
stopped one night at the Royal Hotel, and 
there we found a letter from Mr. Popling- 
ton. We had left him at Buxton, and he 
said he was not going to Scotland this sea- 
son, but would try to see us in London be- 
fore we sailed. 

He is a good man, and he wrote this let- 
ler on purpose to tell me that he had had a 
letter from his friend, the clergyman in 
Somersetshire, who had forbidden the 
young woman, whose wash my tricycle had 
run into, to marry her lover because he was 
a Radical. This letter was in answer to 
one Mr. Poplington wrote to him, in which 
he gave the minister my reasons for think- 
ing that the best way to convert the young 
man from Radicalism was to let him marry 
the young woman, who would be sure to 
bring him around to her way of thinking, 
whatever that might be. 

I didn’t care about the Radicalism. All 
I wanted was to get the two married, and 
then it would not make the least difference 
to me what their politics might be ; if they 
lived properly and was sober and indus- 
trious and kept on loving each other, I 
didn’t believe it would make much differ- 
ence to them. It was a long letter that the 
clergyman wrote, but the point of it was 
that he had concluded to tell the young 
woman that she might marry the fellow if 
she liked, and that she must do her best to 
make him a good Conservative, which, of 
course, she promised to do. When I read 
this I clapped my hands, for who could 
have suspected that I should have the good 
luck to come to this country to spend the 
summer and make two matches before I 
left it! 

When we left Edinburgh to gradually 
wend our way to this place, which is on the 
west coast of Scotland, the first town we 
stopped at was Stirling, where the Scotch 
kings used to live. Of course we went to 
the castle, which stands on the rocks high 
above the town, but before we started to 
go there Jone inquired if the place was a 
ruin or not, and when he was told it was 
not, and that soldiers lived there, he said it 
was all right and we went. He now says 
he must positively decline to visit any more 
houses out of repair. He is tired of them, 
and since he has got over his rheumatism 
he feels less like visiting ruins than he ever 
did. I tell him the ruins are not any more 
likely to be damp than a good many of the 
houses that people live in, but this didn’t 
shake him, and I suppose if we come to any 
more vine-covered and shattered remnants 
of antiquity I shall be obliged to go over 
them by myself. 

The castle is a great place, which I 
wouldn’t have missed for the world, but 
the spot that stirred my soul the most was 
in a little garden, as high in the air as the 
top of a steeple, where we could look out 
over the battlefield of Bannockburn. Be- 
sides this we could see the mountains of 
Ben Lomond, Ben Venue, Ben A’an, Ben 
Ladi, and ever so much Scottish landscape 
spreading out for miles upon miles. There 
is a little hole in the wall here called the 
Ladies’ Look-Out, where the ladies of the 
court could sit and see what was going on 
in the country below without being seen 
themselves, but I stood up and took in 
everything over the top of the wall. 

I don’t know whether I told you that 
the mountains of Scotland are ‘‘ Bens” 
and the mouths of rivers are “‘abers,”’ and 
islands are ‘‘inches.’’ Walking about the 
Streets of Stirling, and I didn’t have time 
to see half as much as I wanted to, I came 














to the shop of a ‘‘flesher.’’ I didn’t know 
what it was until I looked into the window 
and saw that it was a butcher shop. 

I like a language just about as foreign as 
the Scotch is. There are a good many 
words in it that people not Scotch don’t 
understand, but that gives a person the 
feeling that she is traveling abroad, which 
I want to have when Iam abroad. Then, 
on the other hand, there are not enough of 
them to hinder a traveler from making her- 
self understood. So it is natural for me 
to like it ever so much better than French, 
in which, when I am in it, I simply sink to 
the bottom if no helping hand is held out 
to me. 

I had some trouble with Jone that night 
at the hotel because he had a novel, which 
he had been reading for I don’t know how 
long, and which he said he wanted to get 
through with before he began anything else. 
But now I told him he was going to enter 
on the wonderful country of the ‘‘ Lad, 
of the Lake,’’ and that he ought to give up 
everything else and read that book, because 
if he didn’t go there with his mind prepared 
the scenery would not sink into his soul as 
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strand,’’ and the end of it was that I made 
him sit up until a quarter of two o’clock in 
the morning while I read the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake’’ tohim. I had read it before and 
he had not, but I hadn’t got a quarter 
through before he was just as willing to 
listen as I was to read. And when I got 
through I was in such a glow that Jone said 
he believed that all the blood in my veins 
had turned to hot Scotch. 

I didn’t pay any attention to this, and 
after going to the window and looking out 
at the Gaelic moon, which was about half 
full and rolling along among the clouds, 
I turned to Jone and said, ‘‘ Jone, let’s sing 
‘Scott’s Wha’ Ha’,’ before we go to bed.”’ 

“If we do roar out that thing,’’ said 
Jone, “‘they would put us out on the 
curbstone to spend the rest of the night.’’ 

**Let’s whisper it then,’’ said I, 
“the spirit of it is all 1 want. I 
don’t care for the loudness.”’ 

‘*T’d be willing to do that ,” said 
Jone, ‘if I knew the tune and a few 
of the words.”’ ‘ 


*** And here his course the chieftain staid 
Threw down his target and his plaid.’ ”’ 


‘‘You are right,’’ said I, and then I be- 
gan again: 
“* Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each look’d to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne’er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed.’”’ 


I didn’t repeat any more of the poem, 
though everybody was listening quite re- 
spectful without thinking of laughing, and 
as for Jone I could see by the way he 
sat and looked about him that his tinder 
had caught my spark, but I knew that the 
thing for me to do here was not to give out 
but take in, and so to speak in figures, I 
drank in the whole of Lake Vannachar, as 











‘Oh, bother,’’ said I, and when 





I got into bed I drew the clothes 
over = head and sang that brave 
song all to myself. Doing it that 
way the words and tune didn’t mat- 
ter at all, but I felt the spirit of it, 
and that was all I wanted, and then 
I went to sleep. 

The next morning we went to 
Callander by train, and there we 
took a coach for Trossachs. It is 
hardly worth while to say we went 
on top, because the coaches here 
haven’t any inside to them, except 
a hole where they put the baggage. 
We drove along a beautiful road 
with mountains and vales and 
streams, and the driver told us the 
name of everything that hada 
name, which he couldn’t help very 
well, being asked so constant by 
me. But I didn’t feel altogether 
satisfied, for we hadn’t come to 
anything quotable, and I didn’t like 
to have Jone sit too long without something 
happening to stir up some of the “‘ Lady of 
the Lake,’’ which I had pumped into his 
mind the day before, and so keep it fresh. 

Before long, however, the driver pointed 
out the ford of Coilantogle. The instant 
he said this I half jumped up, and seizing 
Jone by the arm I cried, ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member? This is the place where the 
Knight of Snowdoun, James Fitz-James, 


“ A person who was a family-tree man”’ 


it ought to. He was of the opinion that 
when my romantic feeling got on top of 
the scenery it would be likely to sink into 
his soul as deep as he cared to have it, 
without any preparation, but that sort of 
talk wouldn’t do for me. I didn’t want to 
be gliding o’er the smooth waters of Loch 
Katrine, and have him asking me who the 
girl was who rowed her shallop to the ‘‘silver 


fought Roderick Dhu!”’ And then without 
caring who else heard me, I burst out with: 
*** His back against a rock he bore, 
And firmly placed his foot before ; 
‘Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’”” 
‘No, madam,”’ said the driver, politely 
touching his hat, ‘that was a mile further 
on. This place is: 








“This might be a Dorkminster ”’ 


we drove along its lovely marge until we 
came to the other end and the driver said 
we would now go over the Brigg of Turk. 
At this up I jumped and said : 

‘*** And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 

The headmost horseman rode alone.’”’ 

I had sense enough not to quote the next 
two lines, because when I had read them 
to Jone he said that it was a shame to use 
a horse that way. 

We now came to Loch Achray, at the 
other end of which is the Trossachs, where 
we stopped for the night, and when the 
driver told me the mountain we saw before 
us was Ben Venue, I repeated the lines : 

‘** The hunter marked that mountain high, 
The lone lake’s western boundary, 
And deem’d the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampart barr’d the way.’”’ 

At last we reached the Trossachs Hotel, 
which stands near the wild ravines filled 
with bristling woods where the stag was 
lost, with the lovely lake in front and Ben 
Venue towering up on the other side. I 
was so excited I could scarcely eat, and 
no wonder, because for the greater part of 
the day I had breathed nothing but the 
spirit of Scott’s poetry. I forgot to sa 
that from the time we left Callander until 
we got to the hotel the rain poured down 
steadily, but that didn’t make any differ- 
ence tome. A human being soaked with 
the ‘‘Lady of the Lake”’ is rain-proof. 


LETTER NO. XXIV 


EDINBURGH. 

| WAS sorry to stop my last letter right in 

the middle of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake”’ 
country, but I couldn’t get it all in, and the 
fact is, I can’t get all I want to say in any 
kind of a letter. The things I have seen 
and want to write about are crowded to- 
gether like the Scottish mountains. 

On the day after we got to Trossachs 
Hotel, and I don’t know any place I would 
rather spend weeks at than there, Jone and 
I walked through the ‘ darksome glen ”’ 
where the stag 

** Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken, 
In the deep Trossachs’ wildest nook 
His solitary refuge took.” 
And then we came out on the far-famed 
Loch Katrine. There was a little steam- 
boat there to take passengers to the other 
end where a coach was waiting, but it 
wasn’t time for that to start, and we 
wandered on the banks of that song-gilded 
piece of water. It didn’t lie before us like 
‘*one burnished sheet of living gold,’’ as it 
appeared to James Fitz-James, but my 
soul could supply the sunset if I chose. 
There, too, was the island of the fair Ellen, 
and beneath our very feet was the “silver 
strand’’ to which she rowed her shallop. 
I am sorry to say there isn’t so much of the 
‘silver strand’’ as there used to be, be- 
cause, in this world, as I have read, and as 
I have seen, the spirit of realistics is always 
crowding and trampling on the toes of the 
romantics, and the people of Glasgow have 
actually laid water-pipes from their town 
to this lovely lake, and now they turn the 
faucets in their back kitchens and out 
spouts the tide which kissed 
“With whispering sound and slow 
The beach of pebbles bright as snow.” 
This wouldn’t have been so bad, because 
the lake has enough and to spare of its 
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limpid wave, but in order to make their 
water-works the Glasgow people built a 
dam, and that has raised the lake a good 
deal higher, so that it overflows ever so 
much of the ‘‘silver strand.’’ But I can 
pick out the real from a scene like that as I 
can pick out and throw away the seeds of 
an orange, and gazing o’er that enchanted 
scene I felt like the Knight of Snowdoun 
himself, when he first beheld the lake and 
said : 
** How blithely might the bugle horn 
Chide, on the abe, the lingering morn!’”’ 


and then I went on with the lines until I 
came to 


“ Blither were it then to wander here! 
But now—beshrew yon nimble deer’’— 


** You'd better beshrew that steamboat 
bell,’’ said Jone, and away we went and 
just caught the boat. Realistics come in 
very well sometimes when they take the 
form of legs. 

The steamboat took us over nearly the 
whole of Lake Katrine, and I must say that 
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stopped at the next station, for comparisons 
are very different from poetry, and if you 
try to mix them with scenery you make a 
mess that is not fit for a Christian. But I 
thought first I would give her a word back : 

‘**T have seen to-day,’’ I said, ‘‘ the love- 
liest scenery I ever met with, but we’ve 
got grand cafions in America where you 
could put the whole of that scenery without 
crowding, and where it wouldn’t be much 
noticed by spectators, so busy would they 
be gazing at the surrounding wonders.”’ 

‘*Fancy !’’ said she. 

“T don’t want to say anything,”’ said I, 
‘‘against what I have seen to-day, and I 
don’t want to think of anything else while 
I am looking at it, but this I will say, that 
landscape with Scott is very different from 
landscape without him.”’ 

‘‘That is very true, isn’t it?’’ said she, 
and then she stopped making comparisons, 
and I looked out of the window. 

Oban is a very pretty place on the coast, 
but we never should have gone there if it 
had not been the place to start from for 
Staffa and Iona. When I was only a girl I 
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“ Jone didn’t carry any hand-bag and I had only a little one” 


I was so busy fitting verses to scenery that 
I don’t remember whether it rained or the 
sun shone. When we left the boat we took 
a coach to Inversnaid on Loch Lomond, and 
as we rode along it made my heart almost 
sink to feel that I had to leave my poetry 
behind me for I didn’t know any that 
suited this region. But when we got in 
sight of Loch Lomond a Scotch girl who 
was on the seat behind me, and had several 
friends with her, began to sing a song 
about Lomond, of which I only remem- 
ber ‘f You take the high road and I’ll take 
the low road, and I’ll get to Scotland afore 
you.”’ 

Iam sure I must have Scotch blood in 
me for when I heard that song it wound up 
my feelings to such a pitch that 1 believe 
if that girl had been near enough I should 
have o~- her a hug and a kiss. As for 
Jone he seemed to be pretty nearly as 
much touched as I was. 

We took a boat on Loch Lomond to 
Ardlui, another little town, and then we 
drove nine miles to the railroad. This was 
through a wild and solemn valley, and by 
the side of a rushing river, full of water- 
falls and deep and diresome pools. When 
we reached the railroad we found a train 
waiting and we took it and went to Oban, 
which we reached about six o’clock. 
Even this railroad trip was delightful, for 
we went by the great Lake Awe, with 
another rushing river and mountains and 
biack precipices. We had a carriage all to 
ourselves until an old lady got in at a 
station, and she hadn’t been sitting in her 
corner more than ten minutes before she 
turned to me and said : 

** You haven’t any lakes like this in your 
country, I suppose.’’ 

Now I must say that in the heated con- 
dition I had been in ever since I came into 
Scotland, a speech like that was like a 
squirt of cold water into a thing full of 
steam. For acouple of seconds my boiling 
stopped, but my fires was just as blazing as 
ever, and I felt as if I could turn them on 
that old woman and shrivel her up for 
plastering her comparisons on me at sucha 
time. 

“Of course, we haven’t anything just 
like this,’’ I said, ‘‘ but it takes all sorts of 
scenery to make up a world.”’ 

““That’s very true, isn’t it?’’ said she. 
“* But, really, one couldn’t — in Amer- 
ica such a lake as that, such mountains, 
such grandeur!”’ 

Now I made up my mind if she was go- 
ing to keep up this sort of thing Jone and 
me would change carriages when we 


saw pictures of Fingal’s Cave, and I have 
read a good deal about it since, and it is 
one of the spots in the world that I have 
been longing to see, but I feel like crying 
when I tell you, madam, that the next 
morning there was such a storm that the 
boat for Staffa didn’t even start, and as 
the people told us that the storm would 
most likely last two or three days, and 
that the sea for a few days more would 
be so rough that $staffa would be out of the 
question, we had to give it up, and I was 
obliged to fall ba::k from the reality to my 
imagination. Jone tried to comfort me by 
telling me that he would be willing to bet 
ten to one that mv fancy would soar a mile 
above the real thing, and that perhaps it 
was very well I didn’t see old Fingal’s 
Cave and so be disappointed. 

‘*Perhaps it is a good thing,’’ said I, 
“that you didn’t go, and that you didn’t. 
get so seasick thst you would be ready to 
renounce your country’s flag and embrace 
Mormonism if such things would make 
you feel better.’’ But that is the only thing 
that is good, and I have a cloud on my rec- 
ollection which shall never be lifted until 
Corinne is old enough to need travel and 
we come here with her. 

But although the storm was so bad it was 
not bad enough to keep us from making 
our water trip to Glasgow, for the boat we 
took did not have to go out tosea. It was 
a wonderfully beautiful passage we made 
among the islands and along the coast, 
with the great mountains on the mainland 
standing up above everything else. After 
a while we got to the Crinan Canal, which 
is in reality a short cut across the field. It is 
nine miles long and not much wider than a 

ood-sized ditch, but it saves more than a 

undred miles of travel around an island. 
We was on a sort of a toy steamboat which 
went its way through the fields and bushes 
and grass so close we could touch them, 
and as there was eleven locks where the 
boat had to stop, we got out two or three 
times and walked along the banks to the 
next lock. That being the kind of a ride 
Jone likes, he bless Buxton. At the 
other end of the canal we took a bigger 
steamboat which carried us to Glasgow. 

We stayed in Gl isgow one day, and Jone 
was delighted with it because he said it was 
like an American city. Now on principle 
I like American cities, but I didn’t come 
to Scotland to see them, and the greatest 
pleasure I had in Glasgow was standing 
with a tumbler of water in my hand repeat- 
ing to myself as much of the “‘ Lady of the 
Lake” as I could remember, 


LETTER NO. XXV 


LONDON. 

ERE we are in this wonderful town, 
where if you can’t see everything you 
want to see you can generally see a sample 
of it even if your fad happens to be the 
ancientnesses of Egypt. We are at the 
Babylon Hotel, where we shall stay until 
it is time to start for Southampton, where 
we shall take the steamer for home. What 
we are going to do between here and 
Southampton I don’t know yet, but I do 
know that Jone is all on fire with joy be- 
cause he thinks his journeys are nearly 
over, and I am chilled with grief when I 

think that my journeys are nearly over. 
We left Edinburgh on the train called 
the ‘‘ Flying Scotsman,’’ and it deserved 
its name. I suppose that in the days of 
Wallace and Bruce and Rob Roy the Scots 
must often have skipped along in a lively 
way, but I am sure if any of them had 
ever invaded England at the rate we went 
into it the British lion would soon have 

been living on thistles instead of roses. 
The next day after we reached London I 
set out to attend to a piece of business 
that I didn’t want Jone to know anything 


about. My business was to look up my 
family pecans. It seemed to me that it 
would be a shame if | went away from the 


home of my ancestors without knowing 
something about those ancestors and about 
the links that connected me with them. 
So I determined to see what I could do in 
the way of making up a family tree. 

By good luck Jone had some business to 
attend to about money and rooms on the 
steamer, and so forth, and so I could start 
out by myself without his even asking me 
where I was going. Now, of course, it 
would be a natural thing for a person to 
go and seek out his ancestors in the ancient 
village from which they sprang, and to 
read their names on the tombstones in the 
venerable little church, but as I didn’t 
know where this village was, of course, I 
couldn’t go to it. But in London is the 
place where you can find out how to find 
out such things. 

As far back as when we was in Ched- 
combe I had had a good deal of talk with 
Miss Pondar about ancestors and families. 
I told her that my forefathers came from 
this country, which I was very sure of, 
judging from my feelings, but as I couldn’t 
tell her any particulars, I didn’t go into the 
matter very deep. But I did say there 
was a good many points that I would like 
to set straight, and asked her if she knew 
where I could find out something about 
English family trees. She said she had 
heard there was a big heraldry office in 
London, but if I didn’t want to go there 
she knew of a person who was a family- 
tree man. He had an office in London, 
and his business was to go around and 
tend to trees of that kind which had been 
neglected, and to get them into shape and 
good condition. She gave me his ad- 
dress, and I had kept the thing quiet in 
my mind until now. 

I found the family-tree man, whose name 
was Brandish, in a small room not too 
clean, over a shop not far from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. He had another business, 
which related to patent poison for flies, 
and at first he thought I had come to see 
him about that, but when he found out I 
wanted to ask him about my family tree 
his face brightened up. 

When I told Mr. Brandish my business 
the first thing he asked me was my family 
name. Of course, I had expected this, 
and I had thought a great deal about the 
answer I ought to give. In the first place, 
I didn’t want to have anything to do with 
my father’s name. I never had anything 
much to do with him, because he died 
when I was a little baby, and his name 
had nothing high-toned about it, and it 
seemed to me to belong to that kind of a 
family that you would be better satisfied 
with the less you looked up its beginnings, 
but my mother’s family was a different 
thing. Nobody could know her without 
feeling that she had sprung from good 
roots. It might have been from the stump 
of a tree that had been cut down, but the 
roots must have been of no common kind 
to send up such a shoot as she was. It 
was from her that I got my longings for 
the romantic. 

She used to tell me a good deal about 
her father, who must have been a wonder- 
ful man in many ways. What she told 
me was not like a sketch of his life, which 
I wish it had been, but mostly anecdotes 
of what he said and did. So it was my 
mother’s ancestral tree I determined to 
find, and without saying whether it was on 
my mother’s or father’s side I was search- 
ing for ancestors, I told Mr. Brandish that 
Dork was the family name. 

**Dork,”’ said he, ‘‘a rather uncommon 
name, isn’t it? Was your father the eldest 
son of a family of that name?’’ 

Now I was hoping he wouldn’t say any- 
thing about my father. 

‘*No, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘it isn’t that line that 
I am looking up. It is my mother’s. Her 
name was Dork before she was married.” 

“Really! Now I see,” said he; ‘‘you 
have the paternal line all correct and you 
want to look up the line on the other side. 
That is very common ; it is so seldom that 
ene knows the line of ancestors on one’s 
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maternal side. Dork, then, was the name 
of your maternal grandfather.”’ 

It struck me that a maternal giandfather 
must be a grandmother, but | didn’t say so. 

‘‘Can you tell me,’’ said he, ‘* whether 
it was he who emigrated from this coun- 
try to America or whether it was his father 
or his grandfather ?”’ 

Now I hadn’t said anything about the 
United States, for I had learned there was 
no use in wasting breath telling English 
people I had come from America, so I 
wasn’t surprised at his question, but I 
couldn’t answer it. 

‘“‘T can’t say much about that,’’ I said, 
‘until | have found out something about 
the English branches of the family.’’ 

‘Very good,” said he. ‘We will look 
over the records,”” and he took down a 
big book and turned to the letter D. He 
ran his finger down two or three pages 
and then he began to shake his head. 

“Dork ?”’ said he. ‘‘ There doesn’t seem 
to be any Dork, but here is Dorkminster. 
Now if that was your family name we’d 
have it all here. No doubt you know all 
about that family. It’s a grand old family, 
isn’t it? Isn’t it possible that your grand- 
father or one of his ancestors may have 
dropped part of the name when he changed 
his residence to America?”’ 

Now I began to think hard ; there was 
some reason in what the family-tree man 
said. I knew very well that the same 
family name was often different in differ- 
ent countries, changes being made to suit 
climates and people. 

‘* Minster has a religious meaning, hasn’t 
it?’’ said I. 

‘Yes, madam,”’ said he; ‘‘it relates to 
cathedrals and that sort of thing.”’ 

Now, so far as I could remember, none 
of the things my mother had ever told me 
about her father was in any ways related 
to religion. They was mostly about horses, 
and although there is really no reason for 
the disconnection between horses and re- 
ligion, especially when you consider the 
hymns with heavenly chariots in them, 
must have had horses, it didn’t seem to 
me that my grandfather could have made 
it a point of being religious, and perhaps 
he mightn’t have cared for the cathedral 
part of his name, and so might have 
dropped it for convenience in signing, 
probably being generally in a hurry, judg- 
ing from what my mother had told me. I 
said as much to Mr. Brandish, and he an- 
swered that he thought it was likely enough, 
and that that sort of thing was often done. 

‘*Now then,’’ said he, ‘‘let us look into 
the Dorkminster line and trace out your 
connection with that. From what place 
did your ancestors come ?’’ 

It seemed to me that he was asking me 
a good deal more than he was telling me, 
and I saidto him: ‘That is what | want 
to find out. What is the family home of 
the Dorkminsters ?”’ 

“Oh, they were a great Hampshire 
family,’’ said he. ‘‘ For five hundred years 
they lived on their estates in Hampshire. 
The first of the name was Sir William 
Dorkminster, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and most likely was given those 
estates for his services. Then we go on 
until we come to the Duke of Dorkminster, 
who built a castle and whose brother Henry 
was made Bishop and founded an abbey, 
which I am sorry to say doesn’t now exist, 
being totally destroyed by Oliver Crom- 
well.”’ 

You cannot imagine how my _ blood 
leaped and surged within me as I listened 
to those words. William the Conqueror ! 
An ancestral abbey! A duke! ‘‘Is the 
family castle still standing ?’’ said I. 

‘It fell into ruins,’ said he, ‘‘ during 
the reign of Charles I, and even its site is 
now uncertain, the park having been de- 
voted to agricultural purposes. The fourth 
Duke of Dorkminster was to have com- 
manded one of the ships which destroyed 
the Spanish Armada, but was prevented 
by a mortal fever which cut him off in his 
prime; he died without issue, and the 


estates passed to the Culverhams of Wilts.’’ 
‘*Did that cut off the line?’’ said I, very 
quick. 


‘Oh, no,’’ said the family-tree man, 
‘the line went on. One of the Duke’s 
younger sisters must have married a man 
on condition that he took the old family 
name, which is often done, and her de- 
scendants must have emigrated some- 
where, for the name no longer appears in 
Hampshire, but probably not to America, 
for that was rather early for English emi- 
gration.” 

‘Do you suppose,” said I, ‘‘ that they 
went to Scotland ?”’ 

‘* Very likely,” said he, after thinking a 
minute, ‘‘ that would be probable enough. 
Have you reason to suppose that there 
was a Scotch branch in your family?” 

““Ves,”’ said I, for it would have been 
positively wrong in me to say that the 
feelings that I had for the Scotch hadn’t 
any meaning at all. 

“* Now then,’ said Mr. Brandish, ‘there 
you are, madam. There is a line all the 
way down to the Conqueror to the end of 
the sixteenth century, scarcely one man’s 
lifetime before the pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock.”’ : 

I now began to calculate in my mind. 


(Continuation on page 23 of this issue) 
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INJUSTICE 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


A POET wandered o’er the fields at morn. 
A horde of insects scurried through the 
grass. 
His foot trod out a thousand tiny lives; 
And yet he breathed the morning incense in, 
And lifting up his voice, thanked God for life. 
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*V—MRS. RUSSELL H. CONWELL 
By MAUDE A. BOWYER 


ARAH F. CONWELL, the second wife 
of Russell H. Conwell, the pastor 
at the Baptist Temple, Philadel- 
phia, is a New England woman, 

_. and was born in Parsonfield, 
=) York County, Maine, in 1843. 
Her brothers and sisters are 

among the most 

wealthy and cul- 


tivated residents 
of Boston. Her 
father was for a 
long time State 
Senator from 
Maine, and a 
personal friend of 
the late James G. 
Blaine. 

The death of 
her parents neces- 
sitated her re- 
moval to Newton, 
Massachusetts, 
where she made 
her home with 
her brother, John 
H. Sanborn, and 
from this home 
she was married 
to Russell H. 
Conwell on April 
23, 1874. The 
couple had met 
in their mission- 
ary work among 
the poor Germans 
about Boston, 
and in giving 
what time he 
could spare from 
his then profession—the law—Mr. Conwell 
received a double reward. Soon after their 
marriage, through the failure of a banking 
firm in Boston, Mr. Conwell lost his com- 
fortable fortune, and their fine residence on 
College Hill was sacrificed. By unceasing 
energy on the part of the husband and 
careful economy on the part of the wife a 
portion of the fortune was regained. 

As early as 1878 Mrs. Conwell began to 
rere her husband on his lecturing 
tours through England, the Continent and 
the United States. While still practicing 
law, and through his lecturing seasons, Mr. 
Conwell felt the conviction that loss of 
money and property were sent as messen- 
gers urging him to a still higher work. 
In 1878 he took counsel with his wife, who 
received his confidence with all the ten- 
derness of a true woman, and from that 
hour until this Mrs. Conwell has ably 
assisted her husband in his very busy life 
as pastor of a church which has been one 
of the most marvelously successful in the 
world. 

The first church of which Mr. Conwell 
was pastor was at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, where, after a short time, he com- 
menced alone to tear down the little, old 
structure. Before long a new church was 
built upon the old site, and there Mr. Con- 
well preached and won his fame. 

A man of Mr. Conwell’s talents was not 
to be left quietly alone any length of time, 
and soon a call came from Philadelphia. 
From Lexington he, with his wife and 
family, removed to Philadelphia in 1882, 
where he assumed charge of his present 
pastorate, Grace Church. The prospect 
was hardly one calculated to inspire any 
worker with too much confidence. 
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* The series of ‘‘ Wives of Famous Pastors,” com- 
menced in the JouRNAL of December, 1893, will be 
continued during the year 1894. It will consist of 
sketches and portraits of the wives of some of the 
most famous pastors of American pulpits of all de- 
nominations. The following have been given: 

Mrs. JOHN R. PAXTON - December, 1893 
Mrs. CHARLES H. PARKHURST March, 1894 
Mrs. Epwarp Everett HALE May, see 
Mrs. WAYLAND Hoyt July, » 


Any of these back numbers can be had at 10 cents 
each, by writing to the JouRNAL. 





MRS. CONWELL 


An uncompleted and pretty church build- 
ing was there, but with the exception of 
that and a few most faithful members the 
sei pastor found little else to encourage 

im. 

Hardly had Mr. and Mrs. Conwell ap- 
peared upon the scene, however, before 
the church sprang up, as it were, ‘‘in a 
night.’’ Debts were paid, new members 
brought in, vacant places filled, and instead 
of gloomy, cast-down countenances all 
were bright and happy, willing and eager 
to work. 

Through all this Mrs. Conwell was ever 
at her husband's side. She had her office 
next to his study, and people in distress 
who could not be admitted at once to the 
pastor’s study were content to tell their 
troubles to Mrs. Conwell, who always aided 
and comforted them. 

A difficulty soon arose from the fact that 
the new church building would not accom- 
modate its would-be worshipers, and in 
consequence thousands were turned away 
every Sunday. To prevent this the great 
Temple was begun in 1888. 

During the great festival held in 1890 in 
the unfinished Temple Mrs. Conwell acted 
as treasurer, and for the two weeks of its 
duration remained every night in the build- 
ing long after midnight counting the money 
which was so much needed to carry on the 
noble work. 

No one, not even Mr. Conwell, has 
watched the progress of the Temple with 
greater zeal than his wife, who is interested 
in every detail. Mr. Conwell could not 
have succeeded in his work for the people 
had not his labors been so ably supple- 
mented by those of his wife. 

For some years Mr. Conwell did not 
employ a private secretary, and during all 
that time Mrs. Conwell attended to all his 
private corre- 
spondence, keep- 
ing accurate ac- 
count of all his 
lecture engage- 
ments, and when- 
ever possible 
going with him 
upon his tours. 

Mrs. Conwell is 
tall and of noble 
presence and en- 


gaging manners. 
Fon of her 
home, she is a 


model housewife, 
looking carefully 
after every detail 
in the home and 
in all purchases 
for the family, al- 
ways regulating 
her duties to be 
at leisure to do 
any work or visit- 
ing which she, as 
a pastor’s wife, 
may be called 
upon at-any time 
todo. Her home 
is a home to all 
her friends, and 
to any and all of 
the members of her husband’s church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conwell’s only child, 
Agnes, who has just passed her seven- 
teenth year, resembles both parents in 
looks and character, and assists them ma- 
terially in their church work. She is also 
a teacher in the Sabbath-school connected 
with her father’s church. 

The Conwell family spend their summers 
in the Berkshire Hills, where, nine miles 
from ‘‘the nearest station,’’ stands ‘‘ The 
Little House onthe Hill.’’ There, for three 
months of the year, they dispense hospital- 
ity with lavish hands. Mr. Conwell spends 
his weekdays there, returning to Philadel- 
phia each Sunday to preach to his con- 
gregation. 

During the past summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Conwell with their daughter and a few in- 
timate friends went abroad, touring through 
Great Britain and the Continent. Their 
trip was interesting not only in itself but 
also as evidencing the special love and 
care which the congregation of the Temple 
felt for their pastor and his wife. This was 
shown in many ways, but in none more 
decidedly than by the hearty ‘‘Godspeed’”’ 
which was given them when they sailed 
from New York, by the large crowd of 
Philadelphians who went that far with 
them. 

Mrs. Conwell finds her greatest happi- 
ness in her husband’s work, and gives him 
always her sympathy and devotion. She 
passes many hours at work by his side 
when he is unable to notice her by word or 
look ; she knows he delights in her pres- 
ence, for he often says when writing, ‘I 
can do better if you remain.’’ Her whole 
life is wrapped up in the work of the 
Temple, and all those multitudinous enter- 
prises connected with that most successful 
of churches. 

She makes an almost ideal wife for a 
pastor whose work is as varied and whose 
time as interrupted as are Mr. Conwell’s 
work and time. On her husband’s lecture 
tours she looks well after his comfort, 
seeing to those things which a busy and 
earnest man is almost sure to overlook 
and neglect. In all things he finds her his 
helpmeet and caretaker. 
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A SUNBEAM’S RESURRECTION 
By T. H. Hoop 


A SUNBEAM, sunk in the black pond, told 
Of the sky so blue with its heart of gold, 

Till out of that black pond’s ooze and mould 

Sprang the lily white with its heart of gold. 
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* VIII—CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
BY FREDERICK DOLMAN 


HARLOTTE MARY YONGE is one 
of the most venerable figures of 
literary England. The titles of 
her books occupy eight of the 
capacious pages of the catalogue 
of the British Museum Library, 
and in addition to fiction, belong 

impartially to history, biography, 

science and de//es-/ettres. 

Her books have been written—with but 
few exceptions—at a picturesque, old- 
fashioned manor-house in the county of 
Hampshire. Elderfield is the ancestral 
seat of a branch of the Yonges of Puslinch, 
Devonshire, a family which lays high claim 
to long descent, and which, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, provided 
Plymouth with a member of the House of 
Commons, Sir Thomas Yonge. William 
Cranley Yonge, the father of the authoress, 
was a Waterloo hero, an officer of the 
Fifty-second Regiment, who, before indulg- 
ing in the leisured ease of a country gentle- 
man on his estate, saw some hard service 
in the war with France. Charlotte Mary 
was his only daughter and for seven years 
his only child. Miss Yonge believes that, 
in consequence, an unusual amount of care 
was lavished 
upon her. She 
could read at the 
age of four, and 
in her sixth year 
actually read 
aloud to her 
mother Rollin’s 
‘Ancient His- 
tory’’ with some 
understanding of 
what she was 
reading. 

In the making 
of her books Miss 
Yonge’s parents, 
by the training 
they gave their 
only daughter, 
have had a direct 
and _ all-powerful 
influence. She 
has made trans- 
lations from the 
French, compiled 
reading books 
for elementary 
schools, edited 
Shakespeare and 
selections from 
classice! authors, 
written histories 
of Rome, Eng- 
land, France 
and Germany, 
biographies of 
persons, eminent 
and otherwise, 
not to mention 
the works of fic- 
tion which are 
almost innumera- 
ble. But through- 
outall her literary 
productions, as : 
throughout her daily life, she has been true 
to her High Church training, faithful to 
the theological doctrines and ecclesiastical 
system on which she has been reared. 

Miss Yonge entertains the pleasantest 
recollections of her girlhood. Her recol- 
lections are probably the more pleasant as 
they are undoubtedly the more vivid be- 
cause she is still living in the place where 
she was born. She walks in the garden 
where she played asa child, reads in the 
shrubbery where she first discovered the 
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village schools in which she taught her 
first Sunday-school class. She remembers 
her first efforts in ‘‘ telling a story,’’ which 
were made before she could write, the nar- 
rative being drawn in realistic pictures on 
waste paper. She remembers and _ tells 
with interest how the idea of one of her 
earliest works, ‘‘ Kenneth, or the Rear 
Guard of the Grand Army,”’ first occurred 
while reading Alison’s ‘‘ History of 
Europe ’”’ aloud to her mother in the wains- 
coted parlor on a winter evening. The 
book, as its readers will remember, con- 
tains the account of a touching little in- 
eident of the ‘‘ Retreat from Moscow’’—the 
abandonment of a child to frost and snow 
by its mother. She can remember how 
she wrote the greater part of the story, and 
then ventured to show it to her father and 
mother, whose frank criticism led her to 
lay aside the manuscript to be revised and 
finished some years later. 

Miss Yonge was about twenty-one 
when her first volume, ‘‘ Abbeychurch,”’ 
was offered to the public at large. It had 
been written a year or two before, imme- 
diately after the story of the ‘‘ Retreat from 
Moscow ”’ had been laid aside. ‘‘ Abbey- 
church,” says Miss Yonge in describing her 
first plunge into professional authorship, 
‘‘was thought by my parents to be worthy 
of being given to some friends to read and 
judge. They liked it and the plunge was 
made with it. Very seriously, | was asked 
by my father whether I wished to publish 
for one of three reasons—fame, gain or 
the desire of doing good. The first ideas 
seemed in those days unworthy, and I 
answered honestly, with tears in my eyes, 
my wish that the book might speak to cer- 
tain faults.’’ 

Miss Yonge had written a number of 
short tales of village life, in which personal 
knowledge of the rural poor stood her in 
good stead, and two girls’ stories, ‘‘ Henri- 
etta’s Wish,”’ and ‘‘ The Two Guardians,’’ 
before the book which gave her fame was 
written. ‘‘ The Heir of Redcliffe ’’ was be- 
gun in 1850, and was continued, the author- 
ess states, ‘‘ with great eagerness. There 
was a certain fever of composition which 
possessed me during the critical parts of the 
story, and made it very difficult to persuade 
me to go up to London for the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851.’’ The first edition of 
seven hundred and fifty copies was ex- 
hausted in a few weeks, and from that time 
to this there has been a steady and unfail- 
ing sale for the book. From the large 





MISS YONGE 


. Profits of the book Miss Yonge was able to 
fit out the ‘“‘ Southern Cross,’ Bishop Sel- 
win’s missionary steamer. In other ways 
foreign missions have been benefited 
by Miss Yonge’s literary success. With 
the proceeds of her very successful series 
of stories called ‘‘The Daisy Chain’’ she 
has been able to build a missionary college 
at Auckland, New Zealand. 

Miss Yonge’s face is indicative of physi- 
cal as well as mental strength, and its lack 
of what are usually regarded as the lines of 
old age betokens a quiet, contented, well- 
ordered life. ‘‘Itis worry, not work, which 
ages’’ is a favorite axiom, and Miss Yonge, 
with her erect and well-proportioned figure, 
bears testimony to its truth. I say this, 
notwithstanding the silvery white hair which 
surmounts the high forehead. Miss Yonge 
invariably dresses with simplicity, what- 
ever the occasion—old-fashioned simplicity 
some people may term it; but her garments 
are always of the best. 
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FOURTH PAPER—HER PLEASURES AND AMUSEMENTS 


LEASURE is the gay blossom of 
happiness,’’ and because we 
ave little relish for pleas- 
ure except when we are 
happy, the two things be- 
come so associated in our 
minds that we sometimes 
forget that they are not 
synonymous. 

When, in the chain of 
ideas, pleasure is still fur- 
ther confounded with amusement, it is no 
wonder that to the young, in their inex- 

erience, it should seem alluring in all its 
orms, and that they should covet it as 
being the way of happiness. 

We, who have any responsibility in guid- 
ing young lives, should strive, | think, to 
raise their idea of pleasure above the plane 
of mere amusement, and lead them to dis- 
cover that there are numberless sources of 
enjoyment open to them everywhere and 
all the time, independent of wealth, social 
position or the gayeties of the fashionable 
world. 








T ‘‘sweet sixteen”’ a girl’s feet are but 
at the threshold of social life, of which 
she gets glimpses only through half-open 
doors, as it were, so that it is a good 
opportunity to lead her to recognize and 
appreciate the pleasures offered by Nature, 
books, music, art, the exercise of her own 
faculties, and, above all, to teach her the 
pleasure of giving pleasure. 

Amusement has a brightening, quicken- 
ing effect upon mind and spirits, and in 
moderation, within pure and healthy limits, 
is good for every one, but, after all, it is 
only one form of pleasure under many 
manifestations, and to become dependent 
upon it alone is eventually to join the 
ranks of social pauperism. Do we not all 
know people who cultivate acquaintances 
simply because ‘‘ they entertain,’’? who will 
stoop to ask favors of any one who can 
secure for them a desirable invitation, who 
will push and struggle for social recogni- 
tion, because they long for pleasure, and 
their conception of enjoyment is limited to 
the amusements of society? Let us intro- 
duce our daughters to a wider range of 
pleasure. 

A love of Nature brings such keen de- 
light to those who have it, that it is surely 
worth cultivating. Nature is a bountiful 
fairy, and gives ‘‘ without money and with- 
out price”’ to all who have the capacity to 
appreciate her charms, and with each sea- 
son she brings us a new world. 

With the aid of books who can measure 
the pleasures of the imagination—that 


mental eyesight through which we may see . 


foreign lands without leaving our chairs, 
that makes us witnesses of the great events 
of history without danger or responsibility, 
that peers through the windows of private 
homes, making us sharers of the interests 
of their inmates ? 


USKIN counts among his reasons for 
thankfulness that he early learned 
‘‘the healthful delight of uncovetous ad- 
miration.’” The museums and art collec- 
tions open to the public are not only 
enjoyable, refining and educating to the 
taste, but teach one to admire with no 
intrusive thought of self. The habit early 
acquired will help to exclude the spirit of 
envy and jealousy. 

There is no time when the broadening, 
cultivating influences of travel are more 
valuable than in early youth, though the 

irls will by no means appreciate or enjoy 
it as they will in later life. Travel stores 
their minds with interesting facts, furnishes 
them with agreeable subjects of conversa- 
tion, leads them to think, compare and 
reflect, besides bringing them probably 
in contact with persons of different ages 
and experience, who will unconsciously 
contribute to their mental equipment. 

One of the pleasures of travel is the 
return home, paradoxical as it may appear. 
Home seems doubly attractive after an 
absence. Every room has a history, every 
object some association, and as the scene 
of our own life and the lives of our dear 
ones, has a personal interest that is endear- 
ing. The pleasures of home should out- 
rank all others. We, who are mothers, 
are the home-makers ‘by divine right,” 
and it is our privilege to lay up memories 
that our children will cherish all their lives. 





EpitTor’s Note—This series of papers, “‘ A Daugh- 
ter at Sixteen,”’ designed to give in five articles the 
t possible counsel to mothers, was begun in the 
JourNAL of March, 1894. Copies of the issues con- 
taining the series will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
fifty cents. Address The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| BELIEVE in making much of birthdays, 

and turning every holiday into an 
occasion for general festivity and rejoicing. 
Such scenes knit family love the closer, 
and help to keep young lives from drifting 
away from safe moorings. 

It doubles the pleasures of life to culti- 
vate the habit of extracting enjoyment from 
little things, of deliberately turning our 
attention to the good within our reach. A 
French writer says that, ‘‘In pessimistic 
spirit people deny that happiness exists, 
because they expect it to fall from Heaven 
in ‘chunks,’ whereas it lies as fine dust at 
our feet, all along the way.”’ 

The pleasure of doing good brings, I 
think, a larger return for the effort ex- 
pended than anything else. When we 
forget ourselves in striving to make others 
happy God sends us the joyful reward of 
feeling that we have pleased Him that is 
just a foretaste of Heaven’s own blessed- 
ness. Even a warm hand-clasp, a cheer 
‘*good-morning,’’ a pleasant manner, if 
they be the outcome of a principle to try 
to brighten every one with whom she 
comes in contact, will cast a very halo of 
sweetness and charm about a young girl, 
and the world ever turns its sunny side to 
such a one. Anything is better than a 
centralization of interest in self, and as it 
is always harder to uproot faults than to 
plant virtues, and so crowd out moral 
weeds, a mother will do her children the 
greatest service in teaching them early to 
find pleasure in benevolence. 





NOTHING makes one so independent of 
circumstances as the power to get 
pleasure from the exercise of our own fac- 
ulties. That which depends upon sensa- 
tion alone requires endless variety to stim- 
ulate it, and in the long run often becomes 
a weariness instead of a refreshment. Our 
internal resources yield us the more enjoy- 
ment the more they are cultivated. 1 be- 
lieve in ‘‘hobbies.’’ A talent for music, 
drawing, painting, modeling, china deco- 
ration, art embroidery or even amateur 
photography brings keen pleasure in its 
exercise ; but a measure of success is at- 
tainable by persevering effort with but 
slender musical or artistic ability. The 
constant aiming at excellence always car- 
ries its own interest, and has a moral value 
in the formation of trustworthy character. 
Lively girls with a natural love of gayety 
find their pleasures greatly enhanced by 
numbers. Tennis clubs, clubs for walking, 
riding and golf, sewing societies for some 
object of enthusiastic interest, cooking 
clubs with their attendant dainty feasts, 
singing classes that are bright little con- 
certs, nutting parties with picnic luncheons, 
are some of.the diversions that bring young 
people together in merry informality, and 
under the proper degree of chaperonage 
they are pleasant beginnings of social life. 





WORD about chaperons. The con- 

ventionalities differ in the different 
parts of our country, but in New York the 
custom of chaperonage obtains, and the 
fashion is set by those acknowledged to be 
well-versed in the requirements of polite 
society. Itis not that boys and girls may 
not be trusted in each other’s company. A 
chaperon merely represents the sheltering 
love and care that is supposed to surround 
a young girl’s life. In one sense, it is but 
a conventionality. A gentleman gives his 
arm to a lady to cross a ballroom, nct be- 
cause she needs his protection, but the act 
is representative of the care considered 
due her womanhood. On the other hand, 
it does impose a slight restraint upon youth- 
ful spirits that sometimes threaten to ex- 
ceed the bounds of good taste. A chaperon 
should be pemnodedl as the guest of honor, 
and American youth are none the worse 
for opportunities to learn to treat their 
elders with courtesy and consideration. 

It is mistaken kindness to allow a girl 
to go into what is called society until 
school life is over. From an epicurean 
standpoint alone she will get morc pleas- 
ure out of life if she enjoy the diversions 
appropriate to each age, and exhaust none 
of them. It is a sad thing to see a young 
girl who has lost all freshness of enjoy- 
ment, whom—for lack of an English equiv- 
alent—we call d/asée. The smile is un- 
pleasant, but one is reminded of a fruit 
that has become spoiled before fairly ripe. 
Such an attitude of mind is generally dus 
to an over-indulgence in pleasure, and an 
anticipation of mature amusements, that 
leaves the girl bankrupt when she reaches 
the age to which such pleasures appropri- 
ately belong. 
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T= is preparation also needed to enjoy 

society. Seneca says of travel that 
‘*to make it delightful one must first make 
one’s self delightful,’’ and it is equally true 
of society. The primary object of what are 
called accomplishments is to give pleasure 
to others, and now that house parties have 
become so popular, where every guest 
who cannot contribute to the general en- 
tertainment feels at a disadvantage that 
brings almost a sense ef humiliation, it is 
advisable that a girl educate whatever 
tastes she has with a view to her future 
social relations. 

There is one accomplishment little culti- 
vated, than which none is capable of giv- 
ing pleasure more universally, and that 
is the art of conversation. The first step 
toward its acquisition should be the modu- 
lation of the voice. A cultivated, agree- 
able voice, gentle and clear, gives a charm 
to conversation to which no listener is 
indifferent. The high, strident tones may 
be softened, and a correct pronunciation 
and pretty accent are readily learned at 
sixteen. Slang and extravagant expres- 
sions should be avoided if one would speak 
our language in its purity, and so spoken 
I have thought it as musical as Italian. 





QO" of the essentials of charming con- 

versation is a kind heart as well asa 
cultivated mind, and nothing makes a girl 
more popularly a favorite than the reputa- 
tion of speaking well of every one. To 
do so were but amiable hypocrisy unless 
one believes what one says, but the habit 
of seeing our friends at their best may and 
should be cultivated. Simplicity and ab- 
sence of self-consciousness are hardly sec- 
ond to any other charms of conversation, 
and nothing is more unattractive than 
pedantry or affectation. 

There is an old riddle that asks: ‘‘ What 
is the key-note of guod breeding?’’ and 
the answer is: ‘‘ B—natural.’’ 

Shyness is not popularly supposed to be 
a national characteristic of our girls, and 
yet the confident, self-assertive manner, 
the loud, nervous laugh, are often but the 
unattractive disguises that diffidence as- 
sumes—on the same principle that a boy 
‘‘ whistles to keep his courage up.’’ 

In order to acquire that ‘‘repose that 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere,’’ and at 
the same time provide opportunities for 
pleasant intercourse, the present ed t of 
fashion decrees that our buys and girls 
shall be gradually initiated into the mys- 
teries of social life by means of the now 
popular dancing classes. 

These informal entertainments, held 
about once a fortnight, either at the houses 
of the several members or at some con- 
venient public assembly rooms, might be 
called ‘‘ Schools of Society.’’ 

They have the advantage of a most rigor- 
ous censorship, excluding all who are not 
thought to be desirable acquaintances ; 
they have the personal supervision of many 
of the parents, and the members are all 
young and innocent, taking their pleasure 
with a zest only felt by those to whom it is 
an incidental recreation, and not the busi- 
ness of life, which it often becomes after 
school days are over. 

The young people acquire ease and 
polish of manner, a certain well-bred confi- 
dence, a knowledge of the rules that obtain 
in good society, and make many pleasant 
acquaintances. Whether these advantages 
are paid for at the cost of some valuable 
traits of character depends much upon the 
home training. Undoubtedly the love of 
dress and of admiration is stimulated in 
the girls, but the class is a rehearsal for 
the social life following the school days, 
and now that rehearsal may take place 
under the mother’s more direct personal 
influence, and at a time when a girl is 
more amenable to her guidance than later. 
Flirtation and ‘‘ playing at love’’ are more 
serious dangers, but the mother’s presence 
may act as a wholesome restraint. 





HE untrammeled intercourse between 
our boys and girls in America has 
been much criticised in other lands, but 
accustomed as they are to be treated with 
entire confidence their honor may gener- 
ally be trusted. It is, however, a distinct 
advantage when they may enjoy each 
other’s openly, under the eyes of 
indulgent and sympathetic parents, who 
do not watch too narrowly, remembering 
their own youth. I think that meetings 
elsewhere should be discouraged, and 
where a girl is liable to be joined during 
her walks by her boy friends I should ad- 
vise her mother to accompany her if possi- 
ble, making it an especial aim that she 
shall enjoy herself. It is not difficult to 
please a girl of sixteen, but she must not 
suspect the motive. 

I confess that I do not see any objection 
to dancing, in the presence of parents and 
chaperons. The good author of ‘ Rab 
and His Friends’”’ says: ‘‘ Dancing is just 
the music of the feet and the gladness of 
the young legs, and is well called the poetry 
of motion. It is, like all natural pleasures, 
given to be used and not abused.”’ 

A little dance at home where the guests 
are all known to the parents seems an 
innocent form of gayety, and I am inclined 
to think that there is real impropriety in 
suggesting any idea of impropriety in con- 
nection with it. 
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fF VERY one, of course, admits that all 

pleasures that tend to injure or lower 
the moral nature should be relinquished, 
but generalities do not meet the demand 
of those who want, what Comte calls a 
**categorical imperative ’’—definite lines 
of demarcation between the innocent and 
the forbidden. The different opinions 
about the theatre, the opera and ball have 
given rise to endless discussion. Munger 
says that the dilemma comes from cur 
having accepted hereditary distinctions, 
but that ‘‘though it is a mistake to apply 
restrictions of religion to things not essen- 
tially evil it is as great an error to forget 
that innocent pleasures may by their mis- 
use have evil consequences." 

The opera gives us the greatest musical 
masterpieces, the theatre is a field for 
the expression of “ the highest literature 
through a genuine art,’’ and unless con- 
science dictate total abstinence, I think it 
better to discriminate than to reject. 

Forbidden fruit has always possessed 
especial attractions for the daughters of 
Eve, so I think it more tactful to avoid an 
all-inclusive condemnation of opera and 
theatre. Fill a girl’s leisure moments with 
healthful diversions, but when her mates 
are unusually enthusiastic over some play 
that is pure and clean, | think it wiser to 
take her to see it than to arouse antago- 
nism to the principle that withholds the 
coveted pleasure. To a music-loving girl 
an occasional visit to the opera should be 
a harmless enjoyment, but all kindred 
pleasures are for mature life, when, if they 
contain poison, the antidote of an educated 
conscience is presumably present to op- 
pose it. 





T* safest place for gayety is in a girl’s 

own home. Under the parental wing 
I believe in teaching a girl hospitality. 
Nine-tenths of the functions of society are 
designed not so much to be enjoyed as to 
be admired, while true hospitality is self- 
forgetful, anxious only to give pleasure, 
unostentatious. Its principles early learned 
by the girls who are later to fill the rdéle of 
social leaders must exert an elevating in- 
fluence. 

When, in her pleasures, a girl remem- 
bers to be unselfish, to behave with grace, 
tact and sympathy to all about her, she is 
pretty safe, and | believe that in enjoying 
herself with all her might she is fulfilling 
the will of Him who taught the birds to 
sing and sowed the earth with flowers, be- 
cause the mere happiness of His children 
is so dear. 


*,* Mrs. Kingsland’s next and last arti- 
cle in the series of ‘‘A Daughter at Six- 
teen”’ will appear in the October issue, and 
will discuss ‘‘ When the Heart Becomes 
Involved.” 
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A READING IDEA FOR INVALIDS 
By ROSE CROSBY 





O make an envelope library, 
take ten envelopes, and put 
either a short story, an essay 

; or illustrated article in each. 
Lay the envelopes length- 
wise before you, and rule off 
a space at the top in which 
to write the words, ‘En- 

velope Library No. I,’”’ ‘Envelope Library 
No. II,’’ and so on through the series of 
ten. Rule off a space at the bottom in 
which to write the name of the story or 
article, and the author’s name. 

When the envelopes are filled tie the ten 
together with a dainty ribbon. 

For use in hospitals these dainty pack- 
ages of stories have proved very satis- 
factory. Weary convalescents, and es- 
pecially those never visited by friends, are 
not only pleased with the gift, but are 
relieved from the fatigue that accompanies 
the holding of a heavy book or magazine. 

To preserve the short stories of any one 
author, the ‘‘ Envelope Library’ is most 
useful. For instance, let the first number 
of a series be Mr. Frank Stockton’s story, 
‘The Lady, or the Tiger?’’; number two 
be the story by the same author, called 
“The Discourager of Hesitancy,’’ a con- 
tinuation of ‘‘The Lady, or the Tiger?” 
Let number three be the article published 
in THE LApIES’ HoME JOURNAL last No- 
vember, bearing the interesting title ‘‘ How 
I Wrote ‘The Lady, or the Tiger?’’’ in 
which Mr. Stockton related much of in- 
terest in connection with his famous story. 
Let number four of the series be an po 
relating to Mr. Stockton’s methods, home 
life and literary career, and make up the 
rest of the library with short stories by the 
same author. 

These libraries take up so little room 
that they may be tucked into a friend’s 
steamer trunk or hand-bag, and will furnish 
recreation for many an otherwise dull hour. 
Young people desiring to help others, feel 
often that there is very little they can really 
do. Let them try their hands at this sys- 
tematic despoliation of periodicals, and see 
in how many directions they can send the 
valuable reading matter that they can make 
up into ‘‘ Envelope Libraries,’’ and if they 
desire to make them particularly dainty 
and attractive, colored envelopes, with rib- 
bons to match, may be used. 
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ORCHID DESIGN FOR UPRIGHT PIANO (illus. No. 5) 


ARTISTIC PIANO COVERS 
By Harriet Ogden Morison 


WING to its particular shape— 

the narrow end and curved 

sides—the cover intended for a 

grand piano, more than for 

either the upright or square, 
a9 requires much care and thought 

in its design and finish. Scarfs 
and festooned draperies detract from the 
grand piano’s individual and intentional 
shape, consequently women who own 
these pianos are sorely puzzled to know 
exactly what sort of covers would prove 
most artistic, useful and appropriate. To 
help them, as well as the owners of the 
square and the upright piano, the accom- 
panying designs have been made. 


COVER FOR GRAND PIANO 


MOST attractive and effective cover 

for a grand piano is shown in IIlustra- 
tion No. 1. It is made in two pieces. The 
upper portion is made to fit the curve. 
The fall, which is about the depth of the 
body of the piano, is finished with fringe. 
The pieces are joined together when the 
embroidery is complete. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
selection of color and material, for the 
piano cover must be of the colors predomi- 
nating in the parlor, music-room or draw- 
ing-room where the piano has its place. 
Should the background be a soft gray 
green the design as shown wuld be 
charming worked in contrasting shades of 
gray green, either in solid effects or simply 
outlined or heavily couched, with the 
stems in gold thread. The design thus 
treated would not be apt to pucker under 
the needle. China silk could be utilized 
for this cover, if lined before working with 
soft muslin. The softness of this fabric 
would lend additional beauty to the effect 
when worked. When both the top and 
border are embroidered, join together with 
a little frill of the China silk, which can be 
made as full as the taste dictates. If the 
finish is preferred plain, the border could 
be made deep enough to allow for the 
edge. This particular finish is best 
adapted to China silk or any very soft 





DESIGN OF PALM BRANCHES (illus. No. 4) 


fabric, a cord being almost too stiff, even 
when made as soft and pliable as possible. 
The fringe should be of the same color as 
the background and made of silk, not very 
heavy and quite narrow ; a knotted fringe 
1s preferable, as it has a lighter effect. Use 
for the reverse side the satin-finish lining, 
which comes for such purposes. 


DESIGN OF FLEUR-DE-LIS 


T# wreathlike garland, shown in IIlustra- 

tion No. 2, gives the conventional lily 
combined with the fleur-de-lis, with a rib- 
bon interwoven, which is always attractive 
in its result. As a dark red is apt to ac- 


SELECTING THE SHADES 


HE English filo floss furnishes a close 
shading for work of this character. An 
easy mode of working flowers is to stretch 
in the background, and cross with the same 
shade. If so worked outline the edge with 
a darker shade, almost a brown, which will 
cast a shadow, and give them the appear- 
ance of being raised; to finish, simply 
catch up the edge in a garlandlike effect, 
with a tassel to fasten the top. A combi- 
nation of blue and pink 
shades will give an effect 
thoroughly in keeping 
with the design. Upon 
a background of blue 
mail-cloth the design is 
exquisite. 


FOR A SQUARE PIANO 


T® feathery effect of 
the particular shaped 
palm branch wented in 
Illustration No.4, gives a 
result when embroidered 
which is most artistic. 
The size of a cover for 
a square piano deters 
many from attempting to 
embroider one, but by 
selecting a design such 
as this of palm branches, 
comparatively little work 
is encountered. The 
coloring will, of course, 
depend much upon its 
surroundings, but by 
using shades of the 
naturalistic colors, or 
shades of brown if a more conventional 
effect is preferred, the coloring would ac- 
commodate itself almost anywhere. The 
branches would be much handsomer solidly 
worked, but a solid appearance can be ob- 
tained by rows of oodinian, slightly spaced 
apart. A pretty fringe of corresponding 
colors, about three inches in depth, forms 
a good finish. Such a fringe vow | be 
bought ready-made, or a very good one 
made by knotting in the shades of silk 
used in the embroidery. A monogram or 
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COVER FOR SQUARE 


commodate itself to almost any surround- 
ings this design could be well carried out 
on such a background, working the lilies 
in their natural color, the fleur-de-lis in an 
outline of gold thread, with the ribbon in a 
soft green. Roman or silk sheeting would 
be found useful for such a cover. A ver 

pretty red is obtainable in that material. 
A green background with the lilies in a 
delicate pink would also be suitable and 
pretty in almost any room. A specially 
attractive feature of this 
design is the artistic way 
in which the lilies are tied 
with the ribbon; when 
placed upon the piano all 
the flowers in the cover 
fall gracefully, leaving, as 
it were, a ribbon border 
around the edge of the 
piano, simply broken by 
the fleur-de-lis. 


FOR THE UPRIGHT PIANO 


AS an upright piano 

stands most fre- 
quently out from the wall, 
and is placed so that the 
back is toward the en- 
trance to the room, where 
it is much seen, it has be- 
come necessary to have 
drapery for the back as 
well as the top and front. 
The design of orchids, 
given in Illustration No. 
5, shows the back and top for a cover for 
an upright piano. It may be worked in 
two sections. The two portions, embroid- 
ered as shown, would be very handsome, 
but a selection of the design may be made 
and simply the back embroidered, the 
front and top being left unadorned, making 
the cover much less expensive. 


PIANO (Illus. No. 3) 


the coat-of-arms of the family may be 
easily introduced between the two crossed 
palm branches in the centre. This, of 
course, is entirely a matter of personal 
taste. 


DESIGN IN ORCHIDS 


N° flower furnishes a better scope for 

clever shading than the beautiful 
orchid, and its varieties are numerous. 
The special flower from which the design 
in Illustration No. 5 was drawn is particu- 
larly attractive. The main upper petal was 
white, the lines a grass green; the two 
side petals perfectly white and the lines a 
violet brown ; the spots on the leaf a very 
dark ruby red; the centre, green, an“ the 
cup-shaped lower petal of a violet bro. =: 
the stem brown shaded, and the leaves u 
light green, dotted in effect, as is depicted 
in the drawing. This result is gained by 
using a dark green. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 


i le design of conventional chrysanthe- 
mums in Illustration No. 3 gives ample 
opportunity for selection of color, owing 
to the many varieties of chrysanthemums. 
It may be adapted to any color of back- 
ground. The flowers should be solidly 
worked in any one tone of color, shaded 
carefully, or with simply a tinge of color on 
the tips of the petals, in contrast to the 
spotless white of the rest of the flower, 





DESIGN OF LILY AND FLEUR-DE-LIS (Illus. No. 2) 


remembering that the selection of color for 
the flowers must be made to accord with 
the coloring of the room. The leaves in 
light green, and the rest of the design simply 
worked in solid outline stitch, in a contrast- 
ing color to the material embroidered up- 
on. The ray effect in outline of metal 
gold, couched down with a darker shade of 
sewing silk than the background. The 
cover may be finished around the edge with 
a narrow ribbon or braid, and for durabil- 
ity, as well as for neatness, it is best to line 
the whole cover. 


MATERIALS FOR PIANO COVERS 


AS far as possible it is wisest to select 
materials for piano covers wide 
enough to avoid seams. This is especially 
necessary for the cover of a square piano. 
Fortunately there are a number of fabrics 
now obtainable which lend themselves 
particularly well to this special decoration. 
The Roman or silk sheeting comes in many 
shades : blue, pink, white, gold, green and 
terra cotta pink. It is about fifty inches 
wide, and is extremely soft and pliable. 
Art satin also comes in many shades. It 
is nearly as wide as the Roman sheeting. 
Mail-cloth is a little heavier than the others, 
but equally beautiful, although a little 
more difficult to embroider upon. Es- 
pecially attractive for embroidery purposes 
are the colored linens, coming, as they 
do, in the light and darker shades of color. 
They are not so wide as the above- 
mentioned materials, but will be found 
particularly suitable for the cover of an 
upright piano, as they form a_ beautiful 
P  aammaae China silk is always avail- 
able. 

Much of the beauty of the tone of a 
piano is lost by putting heavy ornaments 
on the top of the case, a reverberating 
sound being caused by them, as well as 
an injury to the piano by their weight. 
Carefully covered with a cloth, embroidered 
in an artistic manner, upon which may rest 
the photographs of a few of our famous 
composers, lightly framed, the piano is suf- 
ficiently adorned. 

















UPPER PORTION OF COVER FOR GRAND PIANO 


EFFECTIVE COVER FOR GRAND PIANO (illus. No. 1) 


























F course, I pinned my 
faith to everything 
that Schlegel said. I 
obediently despised 
the classic unities and 
the French and Italian 
theatre which had 
perpetuated them, 
and I revered the 
romantic drama 

which had its glorious course among the 

Spanish and English poets, and which was 

crowned with the fame of Cervantes and 

the Shakespeare whom I seemed to own, 
they owned me so completely. It vexes 
me now to find that I cannot remember 
how the book came into my hands, or 
who could have suggested it to me. It is 
possible that it may have been that artist 
who came and stayed a month with us 
while she painted my mother’s portrait. 

She was fresh from her studies in New 

York, where she had met authors and 

artists at the house of the Carey sisters, 

and had even once seen my adored Curtis 
somewhere, though she had not spoken 
with him. Her talk about these things 
simply emparadised me; it lifted me into 

a heaven of hope that I, too, might some 

day meet such elect spirits and converse 

with them face to face. My mood was suf- 

ficiently foolish, but it was not such a 

frame of mind as I can be ashamed of; 

and I could wish a boy no happier fortune 
than to possess it for a time, at least. 





| CANNOT quite see now how I found time 
for even trying to do the things I had 
in hand more or less. It is perfectly clear 
to me that I did none of them well, though 
I meant at the time to do none of them 
other than excellently. I was attempting 
the study of no less than four languages, 
and I presently added a fifth to these. I 
was reading right and left in every direc- 
tion, but chiefly in that of poetry, criticism 
and fiction. From time to time I boldly 
attacked a history, and carried it by a coup 
de main, or sat down before it for a pro- 
longed siege. There was occasionally an 
author who worsted me, whom I tried to 
read, and quietly gave up after a vain 
struggle, but I must say that these authors 
were few. I had gota very fair notion of 
the range of all literature, and the relations 
of the different literatures to one another, 
and I knew pretty well what manner of 
book it was that I took up before I com- 
mitted myself to the task of reading it. 
Always I read for pleasure, for the delight 
of knowing something more; and _ this 
pleasure is a very different thing from 
amusement, though I read a great deal for 
mere amusement, as I do still, and to take 
my mind away from unhappy or harassing 
thoughts. There are very few things that 
I think it a waste of time to have read; I 
should probably have wasted the time if I 
had not read them, and at the period I 
speak of I do not think I wasted much time. 





Y day began about seven o’clock, in the 
printing office, where it took me till 
noon to do my task of so many thousand 
ems, say four or five. Then we had din- 
ner, after the simple fashion of people who 
work with their hands for their dinners. 
In the afternoon I went back and corrected 
the proof of the type I had set, and dis- 
tributed my case for the next day. At two 
or three o’clock I was free, and then I went 
home and began my studies; or tried to 
write something ; or read a book. We had 
supper at six, and after that I rejoiced in 
literature, till I went to bed at ten or eleven. 
I cannot think of any time when I did not 
go gladly to my books or manuscripts, 
when it was not a noble joy as well asa 
high privilege. But it all ended as such a 
strain must, in the sort of break which was 
not yet known as nervous prostration. 
When I could not sleep after my studies, 
and the sick headaches came oftener, and 
then days and weeks of hypochondriacal 
misery, it was apparent I was not well; 
but that was not the day of anxiety for 
such things, and if it was thought best that 
I should leave work and study for a while, 
it was not with the notion that the case was 
at all serious, or needed an uninterrupted 
cure. I passed days in the woods and 
fields, gunning or picking berries ; 1 spent 
myself in heavy work; I made little jour- 
neys; and all this was very wholesome and 
very well; but I did not give up my read- 
ing, or my attempts to write. No doubt I 
was secretly proud to have been invalided 
in so great a cause, and to be sicklied over 
with the pale cast of thought, rather than by 
some ignoble ague or the devastating con- 
sumption of that region. If I lay awake, 
noting the wild pulsations of my heart, and 
listening to the death-watch in the wall, I 
was certainly very much scared, but I was 
not without the consolation that I was at 
least a sufferer for literature. At the same 
time that I was so horribly afraid of dying, 
I could have composed an epitaph which 
would have moved others to tears for my 


untimely fate. But there was really no 
impairment of my constitution, and after a 
while I began to be better, and little by 
little the health which has never since failed 
me under any reasonable stress of work, 
established itself. 

I was in the midst of this unequal strug- 
gle when I first became acquainted with 
the poet who at once possessed himself of 
what was best worth having in me. Prob- 
ably I knew of Tennyson by extracts, and 
from the English reviews, but I believe it 
was from reading one of Curtis’s Easy Chair 
Papers that I was prompted to get the new 
poem of Maud, which I understood from 
the Easy Chair was then moving polite 
youth in the East. It did not seem to me 
that I could very well live without that 
poem, and when I went to Cleveland with 
the hope that I might have courage to 
propose a translation of Lazarillo to a pub- 
isher, it was with the fixed purpose of get- 
ting Maud if it was to be found in any 
book store there. 


| DO not know why I was so long in reach- 
ing Tennyson, and I can only account 
for it by the fact that I was always reading 
rather the earlier than the later English 
poetry. To be sure I had passed through 
what I may call a paroxysm of Alexander 
Smith, a poet deeply unknown to the pres- 
ent generation, but then acclaimed im- 
mortal by all the critics, and put with 
Shakespeare, who must be a good deal 
astonished from time to time, in his Elysian 
quiet by the companionship thrust upon 
him. I read this now dead-and-gone im- 
mortal with an ecstasy unspeakable; I 
raved of him by day, and dreamed of him 
by night; I got great lengths of his Life- 
Drama by heart, and I can still repeat sev- 
eral gorgeous passages from it; I would 
almost have been willing to take the life of 
the sole critic who had the sense to laugh 
at him, and who made his wicked fun in 
Graham’s Magazine, an extinct periodical 
of the old extinct Philadelphian species. 
I cannot tell how I came out of this craze, 
but neither could any of the critics who 
led me into it, I dare say. The reading 
world is very susceptible of such lunacies, 
and all that can be said is that at a given 
time it was the time for criticism to go mad 
over a poet who was neither better nor 
worse than many another third-rate poet 
apotheosized before and since. What was 
good in Smith was the reflected fire of the 
poets who had a vital heat in them ; and it 
was by mere chance that | bathed myself 
in his second-hand effulgence. I already 
knew pretty well the origin of the Tenny- 
sonian line in English poetry ; Wordsworth, 
and Keats and Shelley ; and I did not care 
to come to Tennyson’s worship a sudden 
convert, but my devotion to him was none 
the less complete and exclusive. Like 
every other great poet he somehow ex- 
pressed the feelings of his day, and I sup- 
pose that at the time he wrote Maud, he 
said more fully what the whole English- 
speaking race were then dimly longing to 
utter than any English poet who has lived. 
O™= need not question the greatness of 
Browning in owning the fact that the 
two poets of his day who preéminently 
voiced their generation were Tennyson and 
Longfellow ; though Browning, like Emer- 
son, is probably now more modern than 
either. However, I had then nothing to 
do with Tennyson's comparative claim on 
my adoration; there was for the time no 
parallel for him in the whole range of liter- 
ary divinities that I had bowed the knee 
to. For that while, the temple was not 
only emptied of all the other idols, but I had 
a richly flattering illusion of being his 
only worshiper. When I came to the sense 
of this error, it was with the belief that at 
least no one else had ever appreciated him 
so fully, stood so close to him in that holy 
of holies, where he wrought his miracles. 
I say tawdrily and ineffectively and falsely, 
what was a very precious and sacred ex- 
perience with me. This divine poet opened 
to me a whole world of thinking and feel- 
ing, where I had my being with him in that 
mystic intimacy which cannot be put into 
words. I at once identified myself not 
only with the hero of the poet, but in some 
sort with the poet himself, when I read 
Maud; but that was only the first step 
toward the lasting state in which his poetry 
has upon the whole been more to me than 
of any other poet. I have never read any 
other so closely and continuously, or read 
myself so much into and out of his verse. 
There have been times and moods when I 
have had my questions, and made my 
cavils, and when it seemed to me that the 
poet was less than I had thought him; and 
certainly I do not revere equally and un- 
reservedly all that he has written; that 
would be impossible. But when I think 
over all the other poets I have read, he is 
supreme above them in his response to 
some need in me that he has satisfied so 
perfectly. 
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F course, Maud seemed to me the fin- 
est poem I had read, up to that time, 
but I am not sure that this conclusion was 
wholly my own; I think it was partially 
formed for me by the admiration of the 
poem, which I felt to be everywhere in the 
critical atmosphere, and which had already 
penetrated to me. I did not like all parts 
of it equally well, and some parts of it 
seemed thin and poor (though I would not 
suffer myself to say so then), and they still 
seem so. But there were whole passages 
and spaces of it whose divine and perfect 
beauty lifted me above life. I did not fully 
understand the poem then; I do not fully 
understand it now, but that did not and 
does not matter; for there is something in 
poetry that reaches the soul by other ave- 
nues than the intelligence. Both in this 
poem and others of Tennyson, and in every 
poet that I have loved, there are melodies 
and harmonies enfolding a significance that 
appeared long after I had first read them, 
and had even learned them by heart; that 
lay sweetly in my outer ear and were 
enough in their mere beauty of phrasing, 
till the time came for them to reveal their 
whole meaning. In fact they could do this 
only to later and greater knowledge of my- 
self and others, as every one must recog- 
nize who recurs in after life to a book that 
he read when young; then he finds it twice 
as full of meaning as it was at first. 
COULD not rest satisfied with Maud; I 
sent the same summer to Cleveland for 
the little volume which then held all the 
poet’s work, and abandoned myself so 
wholly to it, that for a year I read no other 
verse that I can remember. The volume 
was the first of that pretty blue-and-gold 
series which Ticknor & Fields began to 
publish in 1856, and which their imprint, so 
rarely affixed to an unworthy book, at once 
carried far and wide. Their demure old 
brown cloth binding had long been a quiet 
warrant of quality in the literature it cov- 
ered, and now this splendid blossom of 
the book-making art, as it seemed, was 
fitly employed to convey the sweetness and 
richness of the loveliest poetry that I 
thought the world had yet se After 
an old fashion of mine, I read it incontinu- 
ously, with frequent recurrences from each 
new poem to some that had already pleased 
me,. and with a most capricious range 
among the pieces. In Memoriam was in 
that book, and the Princess; I read the 
Princess through and through, and over 
and over, but I did not then read In Memo- 
riam, through, and I have never read it in 
course ; I am not sure that I have even yet 
read every part of it. I did not come to 
the Princess, either, until I had saturated 
my fancy and my memory with some of 
the shorter poems, with the Dream of Fair 
Women, with the Lotus Eaters, with the 
Miller’s Daughter, with the Morte d’ 
Arthur, with Edwin Morris or The Lake, 
with Love and Duty, and a score of other 
minor and briefer poems. I read the book 
right and day, indoors and out, to myself 
and to whomever I could make listen. I 
have no words to tell the rapture it was to 
me; but I hope that in some more articu- 
late being, if it should ever be my unmer- 
ited fortune to meet that sommo poeta face 
to face, it shall somehow be uttered from 
me to him, and he will understand how 
completely he became the life of the boy 
Iwas then. I think it might please, or at 
least amuse, that lofty ghost, and that he 
would not resent it, as he would probably 
have done onearth. I can well understand 
why the homage of his worshipers should 
have afflicted him here, and I could never 
have been one to burn incense in his pres- 
ence ; but perhaps it might be done here- 
after without offense. I eagerly caught 
up and treasured every personal word | 
could find about him, and I dwelt in that 
sort of charmed intimacy with him through 
his verse, in which I could not presume or 
he repel, and which I had enjoyed in turn 
with Cervantes and Shakespeare, without 
a snub from them. 





] HAVE never ceased to adore Tennyson, 

though the rapture of the new convert 
could not last. That must pass like the 
flush of any other passion. I think I have 
now a better sense of his comparative 
greatness, but a better sense of his positive 
greatness I could not have had than I had 
at the beginning ; and I believe this is the 
essential knowledge of a poet. It is very 
well to say one is greater than Keats, or 
not so great as Wordsworth ; that one is 
or is not of the highest sort of poets like 
Shakespeare and Dante and Goethe; but 
that does not mean anything of value, and 
I never find my account in it. I know it is 
not possible for any less than the greatest 
writer to abide lastingly in one’s life. 
Some dazzling comer may enter and pos- 
sess it for a day, but he soon wears his 
welcome out, and presently finds the door, 
to be answered with a not-at-home if he 
knocks again. But it was only this morn- 
ing that I read one of the new last poems 
of Tennyson with a return of the emotion 
which he first woke in me well nigh forty 
years ago. There has been no year of 


those many when I have not read him and 
loved him with something of the early fire 
if not all the early conflagration; and each 
successive poem of his has been for me a 
fresh joy. 











HE went with me into the world from my 

village when | left it to make my first 
venture away from home. My father had 
got one of those legislative clerkships 
which used sometimes to fall to deserving 
country editors when their party was in 
power, and we together imagined and car- 
ried out a scheme for corresponding with 
some city newspapers. We were to furnish 
a daily letter giving an account of the leg- 
islative proceedings, which I was mainly 
to write up from material he helped me to 
get together. The letters at once found 
favor with the editors who agreed to take 
them, and my father then withdrew from 
the work altogether, after telling them who 
was doing it. We were afraid they might 
not care for the reports of a boy of nine- 
teen, but they did not seem to take my 
age into account, and I| did not boast of 
my youth among the lawmakers. I hada 
mustache that came early and black, and 
I looked three or four years older than I 
was; but I had to experience a terrible mo- 
ment when a fatherly Senator once asked 
me my age. I got away somehow without 
saying, but it was a great relief to me when 
my twentieth birthday came that winter, 
and I could honestly proclaim that I was 
in my twenty-first year. 








HAD now the free range of the State Li- 
brary, and I drew many sorts of books 
from it. Largely, however, they were fic- 
tion, and | read all the novels of Bulwer, 
for whom I had already a great liking from 
The Caxtons and My Novel. I was daz- 
zled by them, and I thought him a great 
writer, if not so great a one as he thought 
himself. Little or nothing of those ro- 
mances, with their swelling prefaces about 
the poet and his function, their glittering 
criminals, and showy rakes and rogues of 
all kinds, and their patrician perfume and 
social splendor, remained with me; they 
may have been better or worse; | will not 
attempt tosay. If I may call my fascination 
with them a passion at all, I must say that 
it was but a fitful fever. I also read many 
volumes of Zchokke’s admirable tales, 
which I found in a translation in the Library, 
and I think I began at the same time to find 
out De Quincey. These authors I recall 
out of the many that passed through my 
mind almost as tracelessly as they passed 
through my hands. I got at some versions 
of Icelandic poems, ‘n the metre of Hia- 
watha ; I had for a while a notion of study- 
ing Icelandic, and I did take out an Icelandic 
grammar and lexicon, and decided that I 
would learn the language later. By this 
time I must have begun German, which I 
afterward carried so far, with one author at 
least, as to find in him a delight only sec- 
ond to that I had in Tennyson ; but as yet 
Tennyson was all in all to me in poetry. I 
suspect that I carried his poems about 
with me a great part of the time; I am cer- 
tain that I always had that blue-and-gold 
Tennyson in my pocket ; and I was ready 
to draw them upon anybody at the slight- 
est provocation. This is the worst of the 
ardent lover of literature; he wishes to 
make every one else share his rapture, 
will he, nill he. Many good fellows suf- 
fered from my admiration of this author or 
that, and many more pretty, patient maids. 
I wanted to read my favorite passages, my 
favorite poems to them ; I am afraid I often 
did read, when they would rather have been 
talking ; in the ¢ase of the poems I did 
worse, I repeated them. This seems rather 
incredible now, but it is true enough, and 
absurd as it is, it at least attests my sincer- 
ity. It was long before I cured myself of so 
pestilent a habit ; and I am not yet so per- 
fectly well of it that I could be safely 
trusted with a fascinating book and a sub- 
missive listener. 


| DARE say I could not have been made to 

understand at this time that Tennyson 
was not so nearly the first interest of life 
with other people, as he was to me; I 
must often have suspected it, but I was 
helpless against the wish to make them 
feel him as important to their prosperity 
and well-being as he was to mine. My 
head was full of him; his words were 
always behind my lips; and when I was 
not repeating his phrase to myself or to 
some one else, I was trying to frame some- 
thing of my own as like him asI could. It 
was a time of melancholy from ill-health, 
and of anxiety for the future in which I 
must make my own place in the world. 
Work, and hard work, I had always been 
used to and never afraid of; but work is 
by no means the whole story. You may 
get on without much of it, or you may do 
a great deal, and not get on. I was willing 
to do as much of it as I could get to do, 
but I distrusted my health, somewhat, and 
I had many forebodings, which my adored 
poet helped me to transfigure to the sub- 
stance of literature, or enabled me for the 
time to forget. I was already imitatin 
him in the verse I wrote ; he now seem 
the only worthy model for one who meant 
to be as great a poet asI did. None of 
the authors whom I read at all displaced 
him in my devotion, and I could not have 
believed that any other poet would ever be 
so much to me. In fact, as I have ex- 
pressed, none ever has been. 
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YOUNG MEN 
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shall be a department, or 
in any sense a regular 
feature of THE LaApIgs’ 
HomME JOURNAL. It will 
only appear from time to 
time, giving me an oppor- 
tunity to answer certain 

-> questions, which come to 
me in large numbers from young men. 
Questions should, therefore, not be sent 
me to be answered in any particular issue. 
Such questions I will answer to the best of 
my ability whenever time makes it possi- 
ble for me to do so. 








] AM a young salesman, selling annually about 
$17,000 worth of goods for my employer; I am 
paid $30 per week salary. By what standard can I 
measure the value of my services to my employer? 

No employer can afford to pay an em- 
ployee quite as much as he actually earns 
in profits for the business ; if he does he 
runs behind on his interest account, if not 
on the capital itself. For this reason it is 
well for the employee to bear in mind, for 
example, that, if he is getting say $30 per 
week as a salesman in any branch of the 
business, his sales should show an actual 
profit of ten per cent. on $17,000 worth of 
business per year, or ‘five per cent. on 
$34,000 ($32.70 per week). If he gets $70 
per week ($3,650 per year) he must earn 
ten per cent. on $38,000, or five per cent. 
on $76,000 worth of business!per year, 
and so on up or down the scale of wages. 
In another case, say the salaried head of a 
department where the duties are clerical 
only and a part of the business mechanism, 
the employee should understand thoroughly 
that the net cost of all the goods in which 
his concern deals must necessarily include 
all the running expenses of the business— 
his own salary together with the other ex- 
penses—and if the office, mill or factory 
salaries are increased beyond a certain 
point it places the cost of the goods so high 
that competition with other houses becomes 
impossible. It is the fact of not knowing 
ust what their goods cost, and _ conse- 
quently figuring both their cost and profits 
entirely too low, which bankrupts two-thirds 
of the business men reported by the com- 
mercial agencies. 


[S it a breach of etiquette for me to take a girl whom 
I know very well to. the matinée without a 
chaperon ? 

It is worse than a breach of etiquette—it 
is a breach of a business code which makes 
it imperative that a young man should be 
at his office during the day, not at the 
theatre. Matinées are intended for women 
who cannot go to the evening perform- 
ances, not for men. It does a business 
man’s reputation no good to be seen ata 
matinée ; it is not his place. 





How can you argue, on consistent lines, the divinity 
of Christ ? 

I cannot. No one can. A belief in the 
divinity of Christ is something that must 
be felt—a man cannot be argued into it. 
“He that hath eyes let him see.’’ If he 
hasn’t eyes he won’t see, and nothing on 
earth can make him see. But there are 
myriads of people on this earth who do see, 
who do feel, who do believe in the divinity 
of Christ—people of the finest minds and 
the greatest learning. It is not a mark of 
intelligence to question divine things. The 
divinity of Christ is a question of the heart. 
The right sort of a man or woman has 
no need of argument on that question. 
No one who studies the Life of Christ can 
fail to believe that in Him the world had a 
Being unlike any other man, and His own 
teachings, His own words, His own life 
are the best proofs of His divinity. 





W2ULD you advise me to leave an uncongenial 
: position which brings me $40 per week for one 
in another business, more congenial to my tastes, 
but where I should be compelled to start at $18 per 


week? 

Such questions as the above come with 
nearly every mail, and I answer this in 
print because I wish it to serve as a general 
reply to all such cases. No stranger can 
enter into the life of another and give any 
advice calculated to be of the slightest 
value. All that a writer can do is to lay 
down general rules and set forth general 
principles, and each reader must apply 
them to his individual needs and circum- 
stances. Advice is always dangerous, even 
between friends, but as advanced by one 
stranger to another, of whose circumstances 
he knows absolutely nothing, it is worse 
than dangerous, a waste of time to ask it 
and a greater waste of time to attempt to 
give it. It can avail nothing. Even the 
most careful recital of one’s surroundings 
and personal qualifications in a letter does 
not alter the aspect of affairs. 
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MY mother thinks I am too young to have a full- 

dress suit. I am nearly nineteen, and receive a 
great many invitations to go out which I cannot 
accept because I have not an evening suit. Is my 
mother right? 


I think she is, unquestionably. There is 
plenty of time for a full-dress suit after 
twenty-one, and before that age such dress 
is not expected, nor is it becoming, for that 
matter. The evening ‘invitations’? which 
come to a boy before he is twenty-one can 
safely be accepted in a dark cutaway coat, 
with trousers of a lighter shade. 





HEN Joseph Jefferson came to Boston last winter 
my father refused to let me see him in “ Rip 
Van Winkle,”’ because, he said, I was too young to 
go to the theatre—I am eighteen—and he advanced 
the same objection when I asked to go and see 
Henry Irving in “‘ The Merchant of Venice.”” Now, 
I think my father was wrong, don’t you? 
If your father’s objection was solely 
based upon your youth, and no other con- 
sideration entered into the matter—but of 
this you ought to feel sure—I think he was 
wrong. Rather than object to a boy see- 
ing Mr. Jefferson in ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ I 
think every father ought to suggest to his 
son the wisdom of seeing such an actor in 
such a play. No harm can come to any 
boy of eighteen from seeing ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ and the best evidence that hun- 
dreds of parents think so is found in the 
large numbers of young boys and girls who, 
with their mothers, attend Mr. Jefferson’s 
matinées. Mr. Irving’s portrayal of ‘‘ Shy- 
lock’’ you might not have understood quite 
so well; that is a performance better suited 
to older minds. At the same time, it is 
not for me to advise boys or young men 
against the wishes of their fathers or moth- 
ers. Parents often have a reason for re- 
fusing certain things which they do not ex- 
plain, although I have always believed that 
if parents were more explicit when they re- 
fused their children’s requests it would 
simplify matters a great deal. 





WwHat special course of reading and study do 
you advise a young man who wishes to be- 
come-an author to pursue? 

The Bible for truth and knowledge ; the 
dictionary for definition and grammar, and 
Shakespeare for the highest art in writing. 





WHY do you say that a young man in business 
cannot afford to take an interest in base-ball 
except to his detriment in a commercial sense? 


I never said so. What I did say, and 
what I repeat here, is that a young man in 
business cannot allow his interest in base- 
ball, or any other sport, to become so 
absorbing as to take first place in his mind. 
There is no earthly reason why an interest 
in base-ball, confined within proper bounds 
and at the proper time, should not be 
healthy. Quite the contrary, if a young 
man is of the right kind, he will take a 
lively interest in what is our national game. 
But when a young fellow finds that he 
knows the standing of the clubs in the 
various leagues, or the names of the players 
or their batting average better than he 
knows the names of the customers of his 
employer, or the prices of goods, or the 
discounts of his house, then I say his in- 
terest is directed against his own good. 
Base-ball, or any other kind of ball, is a 
splendid thing—in its place. Nor is an 
interest in any legitimate sport or game 
harmful so long as it is kept within bounds 
and not allowed to occupy the mind to the 
detriment of business interests. What are 
called ‘‘ base-ball cranks ’’ are never good 
business men, and their standing in a com- 
munity is on a par with their interest. 


Ww EN does a man really begin to grow old? 


He never does. Ask any man you know 
from forty to seventy if he feels old. 





D° you believe in the theory that a young man 
should be settled by his twenty-fifth year if he is 
going to make a success? 
If you mean ‘“‘settled’’ in a business way 
I should say the age of twenty-five to be a 
little too early ; thirty would be better. But 
at thirty a young man should have found 
that special trade or profession for which 
he thinks he is most capable. This age is 
generally accepted, I believe, for the reason 
that a man is most likely to do his best 
work between thirty and forty ; after forty 
a man’s work is not apt to have that ener 
and snap that is born of youth, and the 
tendency is first shown in his willingness 
to deputize details to others. I do not 
mean to say that a man begins to decline 
at forty; on the contrary, he is at his 
prime, and he remains so for ten or fifteen 
ears. But he is better for judgment than 
i is for working out details. A man’s 
real work, his energetic work, his laborious 
work, is generally done before he reaches 
thirty-five. ; 
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WHat is a reasonable sum for a young man of 
average salary and of good standing to spend 
on his clothes? His position makes it necessary for 
him to appear well and to go out to a small extent. 

There can be no computation of this 
sort. I believe a young man should dress 
as well as his means allow, no better but 
no worse. Money spent on a neat ap- 

arance is never wasted with a man, be 

e young or old. The danger in a young 
man’s clothes is a tendency toward ex- 
travagance. This is never justifiable, no 
matter what may be the income of a young 
man. Extravagance is always wasteful. 
But neither must he economize too closely. 
We may like it or not, but we are judged 
in this world, first for what we are, but also 
as we look, and a young man’s sense 
should teach him that it is always wise to 
create a good impression. Good clothes 
cannot make a young man, but they are a 
help. A well-dressed young man does not 
necessarily imply that he should wear the 
highest-priced clothes cut in the very latest 
styles. It is just as possible to be well 
attired in clothes of moderate cost, so long 
as they are not ‘“‘loud”’ nor ‘‘showy,”’ but 
quiet and neat. The best dressers among 
men follow the same method as do the 
best dressers among women: they dress 
quietly but well. 


]X England it is not thought out of place for a man 

to be at his club at three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon to play a game of billiards after a day’s 
work. Yet I am criticised because I lunch at the 
club and play a game of billiards afterward. Surely 
the mother-country is old enough to teach the 
younger what is right. 

Never you mind what they do in Eng- 
land, my friend ; you do not live there. If 
I were you I should not be seen at my club 
during the day, and I would leave billiards 
for the evening. A man’s place between 
the hours of nine and five is at his business, 
and this is always a safe rule to go by. 
Your argument that what is right in Eng- 
land must, of necessity, be right in America, 
is not a wise one. Conditions are so dif- 
ferent as to make comparisons impossible. 
Besides, when you are in Rome it is best to 
do as the Romans do. Nor am I quite so 
sure that the business men of London, for 
example, are seen at their clubs at three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon. When- 
ever I have had occasion to seek them, 
and I have that occasion nearly every year, 
I have generally found them in their offices 
at those hours, and as late as five and six 
o’clock, too, as a matter of fact. There 
are men and men, you know, in England 
just as there are in America. 





AM twenty-three years of age, in perfect health 

and of the soundest possible constitution. I 
smoke eight cigarettes per day; some days less, 
but never more. Do you think, considering my age 
and physical qualifications, that this is excessive 
smoking, conducive to injurious effects? 

_I do not think that the possible evils of 
cigarette smoking should be judged by the 
number smoked each day. The fact to 
consider is: the smoking of them at all. 
If the physical or mental injury to be de- 
rived from cigarettes isan open question, 
the good they dois not. Smoking, whether 
it partakes of cigarettes, cigars or a pipe, 
does absolutely no good to any one; it is 
simply a question of the extent of harrn 
that it does. I believe that if young men 
would not smoke until they attained their 


thirtieth year it would be the best possible. 


solution of this whole question. 


D2 you consider the word “ damn” an oath? 





This is on a par with asking whether 
the liqueur créme de menthe is really an in- 
toxicant simply because it contains less al- 
cohol than some other drinks. The literal 
meaning of the word “‘ oath,’’ interpreted in 
a blasphemous way, is an expression which 
takes the name of the Divine Being in vain. 
Upon this basis ‘‘damn’’ would not be an 
oath; but neither would be ‘‘hell,’’ and 
yet I question whether any gentleman 
would care to use either word in polite so- 
ciety. If ‘‘damn”’ is not an oath, accord- 
ing to the literal interpretation of that 
word, it is, nevertheless, considered so in 
the eyes of the best society. To my mind 
an oath is a light use of any of the more 
sacred matters of religion by way of impre- 
cation just as much as it is the blasphemous 
use of the Lord’s name. Thousands of 
men use the word ‘‘damn’’ who would be 
mortally offended if they were accused of 
being swearers. Yet this fact does not 
make the use of the word permissible. 
All the dictionaries agree that where the 
word is used as a verb it is unquestionably 
employed in profanity. 





D° you deem it necessary for a gentleman to re- 
move his hat when a lady enters the elevator of 
a public building ? 

Oh, no, it isn’t necessary, but it is polite 
to do so. Some very estimable men I 
know never remove their hats in a public 
elevator upon the entrance of a woman, 
and from their standpoint they are doubt- 
less right. I always do, and I like to think 
that I am right, too, from my standpoint. 
When it comes to a question of respect 
to a woman I think it is safest to err on the 
side of politeness rather than otherwise. 
A young man can better afford to have it 
said of him that he is over-polite than that 
he is lacking in what is the most graceful 
and finest quality of manhood: the sense 
of politeness—especially to woman. 
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not only because it fits perfectly— 
but because it is the 


“Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped” 


Cashmere Glove 


—the kind that keeps the hands warm 
and don’t wear out at the Finger 
Tips. A guarantee ticket in each 
pair that is good for a new pair 
free in any case where the Tips 
wear out before the gloves. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, write 


to JULIUS KAYSER, New York. 
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The “ONEITA” 


UNION SUIT 


For Ladies, Misses and Men 
In Staple Colors and All Qualities 


1. More easily and quick- 
ly puton and off than 
any other make. 


2. Entirely elastic in 
every way and per- 
fectly self-adjustable. ff 

3. No buttons under cor- 
set which hurt and 
injure. 


4. No inelastic stay 
down the front, al- 
ways parting be- 
tween the buttons 
when stretched lat- 
erally, and eventual- 
ly causing tightness 
between neck and 
crotch, 


5. Allows corset one size 
smaller. 


6. PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


LADIES’ MISSES’ 


Size 3 will fit fig- 
ures under 115 
Ibs. in weight. 


Size 4, from 115 
to 130 lbs. 
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Size 5, from 130 Manufactured under 
to 150 lbs. United States Letters 
Patent, No. 421,236, 
February 11, 1890. Im- 
provement protected by 
United States Letters 
Patent, No. 4 
April 25, 1893. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING RETAIL HOUSES 


Size 6, from 150 
to 160 Ibs. 


Extra Sizes 7 
and 8, for over 
160 lbs. 





Three World’s Fair Medals for Best Clothing 


9< Fall and Winter Weight 
— ? COMBINATION 


ws on” Knee Pants Suits 


It’s on 
Every Suit 
For Boys, ages 4 to 











Combination Means SS) 15 years, are Ready 
pg . The price is only 
wo Pair PANTS 
And CAP $ 5 00 
.. to Match ° a 
: These 
Somoptee lw © Suits 
Cloth ; are 
Sons STRICTLY 
ALL -WwOooL, 
Ceres | We“ cur and 
gueisr . 4 
a ie WELL MADE 














Suit sent C. O. D., subject to inspection. or send $5.00 
and we will promptly express suit; if ordered by mail, 
send $5.50. oney refunded if suit is not satisfactory. 
In ordering send size of hat. Address Department 11 


JAMES WILDE, Jr., & CO. 
State and Madison Streets, CHICAGO 








Mantels 


Our handsome sketch 

book, showing many 

other charming 

for mantels, doorways, 
cornices, windows, etc., 
is sent for ten 2c. stamps. 


PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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HELPING HER MOTHER SOCIALLY 
By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 


HE complaint is often made, 
half in play, half in earnest, 
that just as a woman comes to 
the afternoon of life, and has 
learned to prefer more quiet 
joys to the gayeties of the social 
world, she is expected to re- 
sume all of its responsibilities, and renew 
her youth in that of her daughter. 

In requital of her devotion, it is largely 
in the daughter’s power to make the duty 
a pleasure, instead of a penance. 

The girl who, thoughtlessly absorbed 
in her own enjoyment, urges her mother 
to go out with her night after night, and 
detains her to the point of weariness, is 
most ungenerous. An affectionate daugh- 
ter will be anxious that her mother enjoy 
herself, snatching time in the midst of her 
most engrossing engagements to say a 
few words—to inquire after her mother’s 
well-being, or to assure her of her own 
enjoyment. 
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HE can associate her mother in her 

pleasures, and enlist her interest in 

the gay scenes by being a little confiden- 

tial about what she hears and the persons 

whom she meets, sure, at least, of a dis- 
creet confidante. 

Little attentions are never more appre- 
ciated—such as being careful to give her 
mother precedence, anticipating her wishes 
in trifling acts, watchful about draughts, or 
discomfort in any form—not after the pa- 
tronizing manner that I have sometimes 
seen, of looking after some incompetent 
person whois either too old or too stupid to 
care for herself, but with loving considerate- 
ness and gentle deference. This is the 
manner inculcated in European girls, and in 
this land of assertive democratic opinions 
we are in danger of losing some of the graces 
that come from a reverent attitude toward 
those whose superiority we acknowledge. 

Having made the acquaintance of any 
young man she should take the first oppor- 
tunity that offers to present him to her 
mother. It is due to her position. 

The mother, presumably having man 
cares, and a more complex position to fill, 
lovingly appreciates any offer on her 
daughter’s part to relieve her of the little 
details of their social obligations. 

A girl should keep account of the recep- 
tion days of their acquaintance, taking it 
upon herself to see that cards are sent, 
when necessary, and noting any change 
of residence in the address-book. Upon 
her should devolve the charge of writing 
the letters of invitation, acceptance or re- 

ret. 
. When, for any reason, her mother is 
detained or unable to receive a visitor, the 
daughter should represent her and express 
her apologies. It is an opportunity for the 
girl to make her mother’s friends her own 
“by right of conquest.’’ 

On their days of reception at home the 
daughter meaelly assumes the pleasant duty 
of dispensing the tea, either in the room 
where they are receiving or in the dining- 
room ocomne- Here, seated at a daintily- 
spread table, before the ‘“‘steaming urn,”’ 
» holds her own little court, thus divid- 
ing with her mother the responsibility of 
many guests. 

At any entertainment at her own home 
she should be her mother’s most valuable 
coadjutor, seconding all her parents’ efforts 
for the enjoyment of their guests, singling 
out for special attention any who seem to 
be overlooked, and forgetting herself in 
promoting the pleasure of others. 





WHEN a dinner or luncheon is given by 

her parents she should be the one 
to slip away unobserved to add the last 
touches to the table, and see if everything 
is as it should be, to note the temperature 
of the dining-room, to put the name-cards 
at the places assigned and to be accessible 
in case of emergency. 

It is especially the province of the daugh- 
ter of the house to take an interest in the 
adornment of rooms and table. Her mind 
relieved of weightier responsibilities is at 
leisure to conjure up dainty and artistic 
effects which are always appreciated. The 
arrangement of the flowers for the table 
naturally devolves upon her unless one 
have recourse to a florist’s services. 

Best of all, she can help her mother 
socially b ony | “good and glad.” A 
young girl, with her eager, joyous outlook 

on to iife, full of the spirit of innocent and 
friendly hospitality, lavish in the bestowal 
of smiles and cordial greetings, and with 
her radiant expression of delighted inter- 
est in everything and everybody, is enough 


to put a whole roomful in good humor. 
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THE DAUGHTER IN THE HOME 


As a Help to Her Parents and to Herself 
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AS HER FATHER’S HELPER 
By EDWARD W. BOK 


EW girls realize what assistance 
they could render their fathers 
in both personal and professional 
matters, nor do they realize that 
the overtures of such assistance 
must come from themselves. 
It is rare that a father will make 

such a suggestion. But let any man see 
such a desire upon the part of his daughter 
to enter into his work, and he is more than 
ready to encourage her. But he wishes 
first to see such indication. 





"THERE are scores of little things—small 
and yet of vast importance—in the 
life of a business man in which he would 
gladly have the aid of a member of his 
family, in which he would much prefer 
personal to clerical interest. For instance, 
suppose a man to be a member of the 
medical profession. Keeping an accurate 
record of the office calls and the visits 
made is a work involving detail that is ex- 
tremely irritating to a busy man. If his 
ractice is sufficiently large to warrant it, 
e engages a clerk to keep this record for 
him. Here is a place where the daughter 
should step in. What isa matter of irrita- 
tion to her father would soon prove a 
source of interest to her. Keeping the 
record of his calls and his visits, and making 
out his bills at stated periods would assist 
him materially and be a matter of pride to 
her. Then, too, there are the busy man’s 
letters. The average man dislikes the 
writing of letters, and for that reason many, 
and often those of an important nature, re- 
main unanswered. And if it be true that 
the daughter of a busy physician may be 
of help to her father so, also, may a clergy- 
man’s daughter. Inthe case of a clergy- 
man who makes a practice of pastoral calls, 
a record of visits made and those to be 
made is an invaluable aid to his work. 
One girl whom I know keeps a list of the 
pastoral visits made by her father, and 
through this has made it a matter of wonder 
among his parishioners how he knows 
where he has been and where he is to go. 
The church membership list is so divided 
by this daughter that upon pastoral visiting 
days she hands her father a list of the 
places where he is to call on that day. In 
this way he is able to call at each house 
twice or three times during the year. This 
daughter likewise copies on the typewriter 
from the original manuscript all of her 
father’s sermons, keeps them neatly filed, 
with date and place of delivery—a record 
any clergyman might envy. A record of 
his evening engagements is likewise kept by 
her, and two days beforehand he is re- 
minded of them. This girl is practically 
her father’s private secretary. 





Atmost every man has his private 

accounts, which require constant re- 
cording and which in many cases are trans- 
ferred to a clerk in his office to attend to. 
Here a daughter could be of invaluable 
assistance. A man’s household bills are 
often to him a matter of annoyance in their 
necessary auditing, and it would be a relief 
to the mother, as well as to the father, to 
know that the accounting was in the hands 
of a daughter who woul bring a personal 
interest to the work. The lawyer, also, 
has at times certain briefs and affidavits 
which cannot always be written at the 
office, and he, too, would be glad to have 
his daughter’s assistance. In fact, every 
man has certain things in his life which he 
would gladly turn into the hands of a 
daughter if he felt that it would please her 
to be able to relieve him. Few daughters 
either realize this or even imagine it. I 
have often felt that if girls could enter more 
into the lives of their fathers, and take from 
them some of the little burdens, they would 
be the better for it. Not only would such 
help be a relief to the father, but it would 
be an educative training for the girl which 
would stand her in good stead in her later 
years. Helping her father to remember his 
daily engagements, seeing that his accounts 
are properly balanced, following his per- 
sonal matters—all these things enter into 
the life of a girl when she becomes a wife. 
And if she begins with her father’s interests 
she will have a better idea of the things 
which constitute a man’s life when she be- 
comes a wife. Daughters should come 
much closer to their fathers than they do. 
And it must be remembered that they are 
not aloof because of any unwillingness on 
the part of the father. Norneed a girl have 
a father of large affairs to make assistance 
from her valuable. The humblest man has 
his duties, his engagements and his ac- 
counts—and many of them are poorly kept. 
But that is manlike. 








AS A HELP TO HERSELF 
By Mrs. HAMILTON MOTT 


T is a matter of the greatest amaze- 
ment to all thinking women, as 
they attain and enjoy maturity, 
how great an influence the habits 
and customs of their girlhood 
have had over their later years. 

Few girls realize that an unsystematic, un- 
a girlhood means much of labor 
and discomfort in the years when activity 
and system are as necessary as life itself, 
else while they are at the apetnndr mesyoes 
age they would devote their energies an 

arrange their hours so that work and play 
re have each its individual time, and 
be of equal value to them in future years. 





T® ways in which a girl may help her- 
self—her future, if not her present self 
—are many, and each and all of them 
practical to the last doing. The division 
of her day into a routine may seem a mat- 
ter of but slight importance, but the best 
division of the busy day of a housekeeper, 
a business woman or of the woman of large 
social duties is of vast importance and 
comfort or discomfort to its divider. A 
regular time for arising, which will permit 
the proper dressing of one’s self, and the 
undressing of one’s bed and airing ot one’s 
room before the breakfast hour, is a matter 
of habit which, when established in girl- 
hood, becomes of the greatest use in later 
years. The apportionment of the morning 
hours—as these are least liable to inter- 
ruption—to domestic duties, study or prac- 
tice, and to any church or charitable work 
necessary will leave the afternoon free 
for receiving or making calls, for outdoor 
exercise, and for amusements or duties 
which are only occasional. The habit— 
for this is what it becomes—of constantly 
endeavoring to make of whatever place a 
girl finds herself temporary or permanent 
mistress, a tidy and pretty abode, occupies 
many minutes, but it will enable her to 
make of her husband’s home a’much pret- 
tier place than if she reserves all her ener- 
gies for the later residence. The ability 
to market properly, which saves the over- 
burdened mother-housekeeper many weary 
wanderings, may prevent the young house- 
keeper of the future from exhibitions of 
ignorance excusable in a young girl, but 
altogether laughable in a married woman. 

It will teach her how to secure an equiv- 
alent for the money which she pays ; to de- 
tect, without waiting until it is cooked and 
served, the good from the poor in market 
produce ; and will enable her to the better 
spend her own housekeeping money in the 
future, if she has had her experience dur- 
ing her girlhood. 

The ability to order hygienic and appe- 
tizing meals, which will in their prepara- 
tion utilize both the spare time of a busy 
cook and the many “‘left-overs’’ of a large 
household, is a liberal education and may 
lead to future fame. 





HOUGHTFUL selection of the books 

which a girl reads will make of her 

a cultured woman, with conversational 

abilities often too conspicuous by their 

absence from many otherwise charming 
women. 

The family mending takes but a short 
time from a girl’s week, and yet the per- 
formance of it may teach her habits of 
carefulness and neatness, incompatible 
with disorder and slovenliness ; may show 
her the value of the famous stitch in time ; 
may teach her economy and industry, and 
prevent a waste of material and a useless 
discarding of available garments. 

The care of the younger children of the 
household gives patience and knowledge 
of more value than rubies to the mothers 
of the future. Helping the older children 
with their lessons grounds more firmly the 
rudimentary principles of one’s education, 
besides winning the affectionate confi- 
dences of the brothers and sisters so aided. 

The possible companionship of sister 
and brother is something for which all girls 
should strive in their home life. The 
ability to interest, to entertain, and to win 
and keep the affection of a boy should be 
appreciated by sisters, as in many cases it 
most junfortunately is not. It is an easy 
enough matter to entertain some other 
girl’s brother, and a task which almost 
every human girl undertakes and enjoys. 
The influence for good and the wisdom of 
such companionship are evident to every 
one who will look forit. But the plea 
here is made for the girl’s own brother. If 
he is musical ask him some rainy evening 
to sing you some college songs; if he is 
fond of games offer to play with him; if 
he cares for reading suggest some interest- 
ing book to him, and then either read or 
discuss it together. There are innumer- 
able little chances for companionship be- 
tween brother and sister in the family life, 
which will teach the latter how to keep, in 
later years, the companionship and devo- 
tion of her sister-in-law’s brother. 

Women whose later lives have been de- 
voted to careers other than those of home- 
makers find that a girlhood in which indus- 
try, punctuality, systematic routine and 
constantly-tendered assistance have been 
prominent, is of a value immeasurable in 
their adult work. 
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lightful effects of amandolin. It can 
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N France, in the cities, the house- 
keeper’s burdens are materially 
lightened by outside aids. Wash- 
ing is rarely done in the house. 
Bread is never made at home, 
and cake and pastry rarely. 
Most American women would 
feel that housekeeping was made 
quite easy if the two items of washing and 
bread-making were eliminated from their 
regular work. But the French housekeeper 
can have still more assistance from outside 
the home if she chooses to avail herself 
of it, and nearly all French women are glad 
to make use of all the means at hand to 
lighten their cares and give them more 
time for other work and recreation. It 
would be impossible to get a correct idea 
of French housekeeping without a knowl- 
edge of some of these outside helps. 


BOULANGERIES AND PATISSERIES 

|" is impossible for an American to real- 

ize the importance of the bakeries in 
the French life. In France wheat bread 
takes the place, in a large measure, of 
vegetables and most of the cereals, and 
since all this bread is purchased at the 
bakeries it is not strange that these estab- 
lishments abound in every city. The bak- 
eries and pastry shops are not always com- 
bined, but whether separately or under the 
same roof they all do a large business. 
The greatest pains are taken to make these 
shops clean and attractive. When it is 
possible corner stores are used for this 
purpose. In any case they are well lighted 
with large windows. The floors are of 
marble or tiles; the ceilings are decorated 
with stucco and frescoed. The portions 
of the walls that are not covered with 
mirrors are finished in a like manner. 
Generally, almost all the wall space is 
covered with mirrors. Glass shelves are 
placed across the lower part of the win- 
dows, and on these are placed the little 
cakes, tarts, etc. Polished steel frames 
are fastened to the walls in the back part 
of the shop ; the larger forms of bread are 
arranged onthese frames. Generally there 
are two counters in each shop, and then 
the bread is sold at one side and the pastry 
at the other side, but in the smaller places 
all the sales are over one counter. The 
counter in the dou/angerie has attached to 
it a large drawer, in which is fixed a knife 
which works with a lever. With this knife 
a loaf of bread can be cut up with the 
greatest ease. Nearly all these shops are 
provided with little tables and conveniences 
for serving hot tea, coffee or chocolate. 


KINDS OF BREAD IN GENERAL USE 

RENCH bread is divided into two classes 

—pain ordinaire and pain riche. The 
rich bread is made into all sorts of shapes 
and usually of small size. All the French 
bread has a great deal of crust and com- 
paratively littke crumb. What is called 
a Anglaise is found at nearly all the 

akeries. This bread is baked in square 
loaves having a great deal of crumb in pro- 
portion to the crust. Small, round loaves 
of rye and of graham bread can be pur- 
chased at nearly all the bakeries. But the 
bread that is consumed in the greatest 
quantity is the paix ordinaire. This is 
baked in long, round loaves, or in long, 
flat ones. The loaves vary in length from 
a yard toa yard anda half. This bread is 
sold by weight and costs about four cents 
a pound. 

Very little paper is used in the bakeries. 
Men, women and children come in and 
purchase the common bread, take it in the 
soiled hands or tuck it under the arm and 
walk off. The pain riche and small rolls 
are, however, partially protected by a 
small piece of paper. It is a common 
thing to meet men in the street carrying a 
bundle of the large loaves of bread, the 
same as they wouldso much wood. When 
the baker delivers the bread it is brought 
to you in a basket, or wrapped in paper. 
The bread that is served with the choco- 
late or coffee is generally in the form of a 
long roll or a crescent. 

The quality of the French bread is gen- 
erally good, but it varies at different estab- 
lishments, and even in the best bakeries 
the bread is not always good. The pain 
ordinaire is frequently slightly sour. ‘This 
is because some of a preceding batch of 
bread is used with the yeast to raise the 
dough. There being so much crust and 
so little crumb in the bread this acidity 
is not so disagreeable as it would be in a 
loaf of English or American bread. In all 
bakeries one finds, besides the breads, cer- 
tain kinds of little cakes and buns; these 
are generally very plan when the estab- 
lishment is simply a boudangerie. 





PASTRIES AND VARIOUS SWEETS 


T= patisserie is in France almost as 
great an institution as is the dou/an- 
gerie. Perhaps half of the pdéfisseries in 
Paris are combined with dou/angeries ; but 
whether they are connected or not the 
shops have the same general characteris- 
tics of ornamentations, cleanliness and 
daintiness. Here can be found all kinds 
of little tarts and cakes that are sold at 
from two to five cents a piece ; small cakes 
of ot as light and delicate as a dream, 
are sold from two to four cents apiece. 
Some of these cakes have a thin filling of 
almond paste, and others have thin layers 
of apple or some other fruit conserve. 
Again these little cakes will be sprinkled 
with chopped almonds and sugar, and 
often they have no garnish, but in all cases 
they are delicious. Patty cases of the 
most delicious puff paste can be bought at 
these shops for three cents apiece. Large 
vol-au-vents, or indeed anything will be 
made to order for you at these establish- 
ments. The housekeeper can come here 
and order her desserts for her dinner or 
her cakes for her soirée and be sure that they 
will be on time and perfectly satisfactory. 
Very little rich loaf cake is madein France, 
but there is an infinite variety of small rich 
cakes. #rioche is found in all forms in the 
boulangeries and pdtisseries. In America 
we find it in all first-class shops, in the 
form of wine, or rum cakes, but here it is 
baked in tiny little cakes that are sold for 
one or two sous. Basketfuls of fetite 
brioche are found on every counter. It is 
also baked in large loafs and in rings, and 
combined with fruit in small moulds. These 
are served with a flavored syrup poured 
over them; the rings are served with a 
syrup also. The loaves can be ordered 
hot for an evening spread. In winter one 
always finds that delicious cake, Saint 
Honoré, ready-made at these shops, but in 
warm weather you must order it in ad- 
vance, as is the case with all sweet dishes 
into which whipped cream enters. Ices and 
nearly ali kinds of desserts are made to 
order for customers, so it will be seen that 
in the way of bread, pastry, cake and fine 
desserts the housekeeper in a French town 
or village need have but little care. Asa 
rule these doulangeries and pdtisseries are 
presided over by women who are polite, 
kind and patient, the little child with his 
one sou, and the poor working-woman 
making a purchase of only six or eight 
sous being treated with as much politeness 
as the fine lady who leaves large orders. 
All who enter these shops are greeted with 
a pleasant word, and as they leave there is 
always a bonjour. 


THE AFTERNOON LUNCHEON 


N the April number of the JouRNALI said 
that seven hours was too long to go 
without food, and that one should take 
some light refreshment between the noon- 
day meal and dinner. This is quite gener- 
ally done in Paris. In some households 
bread and butter and tea are served at five 
o’clock, while in others the members must 
be satisfied with a roll or a piece of bread. 
Even this is not always provided. The 
French are fond of an outdoor life, and 
therefore it often happens that they are not 
at home for luncheon, and so take it wher- 
ever they happen to be when they feel 
hungry. They rarely go into a restaurant 
at this hour. The dou/angeries and pdtis- 
series supply their wants. There is a dou- 
langerie and patisserie in the Rue Royal, 
which is crowded between the hours of 
four and half-past five. It is a most fasci- 
— occupation to sit there and watch the 
people as they come and go. It is rarely 
that more than ten minutes are taken for 
these luncheons, unless one takes tea, 
coffee or chocolate. Elegant ladies and 
gentlemen come in, take a plate and tea- 
spoon or small fork from the counter, 
walk about and select the sandwiches, 
cakes or tarts they may desire, and eat 
them while still walking about. Those 
who have something to drink generally 
sit at little tables. As these hot drinks are 
made to order they are always good. In 
nearly all the fashionable shopping dis- 
tricts delicate ham and foie gras sand- 
wiches are sold in the pdtisseries. The 
ham sandwiches are made with English 
bread cut as thin as a wafer. Delicate 
little rolls, about one-third of an inch thick, 
are split and spread with foie gras. In all 
quarters the bakeries are well patronized. 
Little children come in with their mothers, 
the working-man and the working-woman 
come as well as do the men and women of 
the leisure class. Many of these people eat 
their rolls or cake in the shop. : 





CHARCUTERIE AND COMESTIBLE 

[N every quarter in Paris there are many 

shops under the above title. At these 
places the housekeeper is able to find many 
dishes that are ready for the table and 
others that are prepared for cooking. 
Here she can purchase the most delicious 
cooked ham, in any quantity from an 
ounce to any number of pounds, and if she 
wishes she can have a clear meat jelly to 
garnish it. The best York hams _ cost 
about ferty cents a pound. Chopped ham 
is hashed very fine, pressed in moulds, 
turned out and covered with breadcrumbs 
and browned. These moulds vary in size 
and make a convenient and inexpen- 
sive dish. Hams are cooked to perfection 
here. They are thoroughly well done, cut 
as finely and smoothly as butter. One of 
the secrets of the perfection of this dish is 
the long, slow cooking. In the charcu- 
teries will be found nearly every form of 
pork, sausages, sausage-meat, truffled pig’s 
feet, pork pies, hams and tongues in jelly, 
etc. Other kinds of meat are also pre- 
pared here. Another comprehensive sign 
which may be seen over some shops is 
Patisserie and Comestible. In the stores 
one will always find all that is compre- 
hended under the term péfisserie, and 
much more: Game pies, patés de foie 
gras, fish, game, poultry and foie gras in 
jelly, salads, all kinds of fish and meat 
in little shells or dishes, and covered with 
crumbs and with a bit of butter on top, all 
ready to be placed in the oven to be 
browned. Quenelles of poultry and game 
ready for garnishing entrées, timbales, 
Jarcies, etc., are all to be found in these 








shops, making it possible for the house- | 
keeper to serve the most dainty and elab- | 


orate entrées, even when she has not 
skilled service at her command. 

At butcher’s and poultry shops she can 
have her turkeys or chickens dressed, and 
if she wishes they will be larded or truffled 
forher. Her meat and fish will be trimmed 
and trussed ready for cooking, if she re- 
quests this done when she purchases them. 


ROTISSERIES, BOUILLON, ETC. 

ONNECTED with many of the shops 
where fruit, vegetables, poultry and 
game are sold is a place for roasting. This 
is generally in full view of the public. One 
can order a roast from these places, or the 
meat or poultry may be prepared and sent 
there to be roasted. The cooking is done 
before an immense wood-fire in an open 
fireplace. The meat is put on a spit which 
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is not much to give for 
a two-ounce jar of 
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Armour’s is the only Extract which 
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| in support of theories whether certain adultera- 


is turned constantly by clockwork. Some- | 


times there will be a dozen chickens on 
one of these spits. The roasting generally 
begins about six o’clock and continues 
until eight. At these shops one can al- 
ways purchase cold roast poultry. 

In all the towns in France the butchers 


prepare bouillon, d@uf, bouilli, bauf a la | 


mode, and also a very strong meat jelly 
that can be used in preparing soups and 
sauces. The @ da mode beef is larded 
throughout and can be purchased cooked 
or uncooked. When sold cooked one 
generally buys a clear meat jelly to go 
with this. This a la mode beef is quite un- 
like the English or American dish. It is 
free trom high seasonings, is cooked so 
slowly and carefully that it cuts in smooth, 
tender slices, and it is nearly always served 
cold. As the butchers here do not salt 
meat they are obliged to resort to other 
methods for utilizing the bones, scraps and 
inferior cuts, hence these helps to the 
housekeeper. 

A great many things are put up in small 
earthen dishes, named (ferrines. The 
are rather shallow and either oval or round. 
The foie gras that we get in America 
comes in these dishes. All sorts of meats, 
game and poultry are put up in /errines, 
and they are then termed paté en terrine. 
These jpatés are really delicious potted 
meats. Cooked tripe is cut in small pieces, 
covered with a broth and sold in these 
earthen dishes. All that is necessary is 
to put the /errine in the oven long enough 
to ont the contents, which is then ready 
for the table. In the quarters where the 
working-people live there are cook-shops 
where one can go at certain hours and 
purchase hot meats and vegetables. These 
are sold in what are called portions. 

In the little shops where they sell vege- 
tables you can get spinach cooked and 
hashed ready for heating and serving. 
Oseille—a rather bitter plant, the Ameri- 
can sorrel—is prepared in the same way. 
The green peas are sold shelled. In every 
neighborhood small shops abound where 
butter, cheese, milk, cream and eggs are 
sold ; also shops for the sale of fruits, veg- 
etables and poultry. All these things are 
often found in one shop. Every grocer 
keeps preserves and marmalades, the 
greater portion of these goods being put 
up in tumblers or in glass or stone bowls ; 
when the bowl or glass is emptied it can 
be returned to the store, a few sous being 
given for it. Nearly all the grocers sell 
various kinds of cakes that will keep indef- 
initely. In France one can purchase the 
smallest portions imaginable and no one 
is surprised. Under these conditions the 
housekeeper need have but little labor in 
caring for her food, for she buys what she 
requires from day to day and there is no 
waste nor anxiety 
or the caring for it. 


tions are injurious or not. Chocolat=-Menier, 
whether vanilla flavored, sweetened, or plain, is 
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v2. OMETIMES my girl is seven 
years old, sometimes she is 
fifteen, sometimes she is 
eighteen and again she may 
be any age and yet feel as 
though she would like to be 
mothered a little. And 
when I read her letters I 
wonder what the mothers 
all over the world-are doing. 
I wonder if they remember that when 
the great commandment was given that 
respect should be shown to parents by 
their children, it was meant just as cer- 
tainly that a respect should be shown to 
p> Ml by their parents, and especially 
by their mothers. Your girl has come into 
this world endowed with a brain and a 
heart, and your first duty is to cultivate 
both. Then she may be sensitive, she 
may be quick-tempered, she may be ner- 
vous, where you are stolid, calm and 
equable. Now, my friend, the obligation 
you owe that girlisagreatone. You have 
got to think out her character and cater to 
it. I do not mean that you must give her 
the privilege of doing what she pleases. 
I do not mean that in your desire to be a 
oe mother you must make her selfish ; 
ut you must understand her, and you 
must be tender and patient with her. One 
girl may be able to have what is commonly 
nown as a ‘‘good talking to,’’ and she 
will be all the better for it; another girl, 
given the same treatment, may suffer agony 
and grow to hate her mother. Possibly 
you think I am exaggerating, but if you 
will take the trouble to study your own 
and other girls, you will find that there is 
truth in what I say. 


THE SENSITIVE GIRL 


OU who iack all romance, have no 
imagination, who do not mind hear- 
ing the plain, unvarnished truth, have been 
se a daughter who finds her greatest 
appiness in the world of imagination ; her 
feelings are easily hurt; she longs, not only 
_ for love, but for the expression of it. The 
other day when she came up to you, leaned 
over your shoulder and kissed you gently, 
you said, ‘‘Oh, nonsense!’’ and gave her 
alittle push. I don’t think she wiil ever 
try to kiss you again. And yet, in your 
heart, you were pleased at the kiss, but 
you had so long thought it foolish to give 
outward signs of the inward love that you 
felt it almost your duty to act as you did. 
Then, when she came in late to dinner, 
and there was company at the table, you 
said to her before. everybody, ‘‘ No matter 
how much you were interested in that book 
you will have to be on time at this table, or 
o without your dinner.’’ There was a 
ump in her throat, and her heart swelled 
as if it would burst. She couldn’t eat any- 
thing and then you called her sulky. Now, 
she ought not to have been late, but then 
you ought not to have reproved her before 
others. The reprimand should have taken 
a different form, and it should have been 
given when she was alone. Her love for 
you should have been appealed to, and 
she should have been told how badly it 
looked for strangers to see her unpunctual, 
and how it made her mother appear as if 
she did not train her right. This girl will 
either find an intimate friend who will be- 
come her confidante, or else she will live 
along her unhappy life alone, and at the 
first opportunity that comes leave her 
home. And you will wonder at her in- 
titude and think that because you have 
ed, clothed and sheitered her, you have 
done all that was necessary. 


THE GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


WHEN God gave you that little life He 

gave it to you that you might train 
it up in the way it should go, but He ex- 
pected that mother-love would make you 
study the difference between one girl and 
another, and that you would discover the 
best way to make your own girl happy. 
Sometimes when she gets to be sixteen, 
you complain that you had hoped to find 
so much comfort in her, but that she seeks 
strangers instead of you and finds her 

eatest happiness away from you. Think 
ae during the years. 

Remember when the child came to you 
with the story of her pleasure and you told 
her you were too busy to listen. Remem- 
ber when she came into the parlor where 

ou were entertaining friends, and you told 
to go out, that grown-up people wanted 
to talk about things she mustn’t listen to. 
As you did this, why are you surprised 
that she should be far away from you now? 
Why should you wonder that her closest 
friend is not her mother, but some young 
girl who lives in the neighborhood ? 





BE CAREFUL HOW YOU SPEAK 
ONCE, when your girl was very little, she 

asked to be allowed to choose her 
own hat. She had the instincts of an artist, 
and she knew the hat you bought her 
didn’t suit her, but you insisted on her 
wearing it. Now, why couldn’t you have 
given into her? If she had chosen some- 
thing too delicate or too expensive, you 
could have explained to her the reason 
why it was impossible, and then, between 
you, something could have been selected 
that would have pleased both. Well, your 
girl went home, looked at herself in the 
glass and made up her mind she was ugly; 
that it didn’t make any difference what 
she did, that nobody cared for her because 
she was ugly and that nobody ever would. 
And she suffered as only a sensitive girl 
can suffer. And I would like to warn you, 
my friend, that the sins you commit against 
your children will certainly, either here or 
hereafter, rise up very black before you. 

I know of two women who were told, 
when they were children, that they were 
ugly. One of them brooded over it, was 
hurt by it, never ceased thinking of it, was 
awkward and shy, until one day when she 
was about sixteen, she met a man who 
loved her and who married her. He 
laughed at the idea of her being ugly ; he 
took her to a glass and showed her bright 
eyes, and he told her that her hair was 
beautiful. She was slender, it is true, and 
a bit sallow, but a year’s travel and a 
year’s love, and a year’s constant belief 
that after all she was not ugly, made her, 
if not a beautiful, at least an attractive 
woman, while becoming dresses brought 
about ease of manner, and the ugly duck- 
ling, to everybody’s surprise, was counted 
among the swans. But to this day she has 
never forgotten the people who told her 
she was ugly. 

And the other girl? That was a tray iv. 
She bore the comparison between her. 1 
her sister until she was seventeen, a . 
then, unhappy, wretched child, she killed 
herself. Now don’t you think you ought 
to consider your daughters? You will not 
hurt them by telling them of any charm 
they may possess. There is a dear girl of 
my acquaintance whose quick temper was 
cured by a wise mother telling her of the 
beauty of her eyes and of how different 
they looked when she was angry. 


ABOUT HER RELIGION 


"THERE comes a time in every girl’s life 
when the question of right and wrong 
gg won itself to her very positively. She 
as heard prayers and sermons all her life 
long, but she has not thought. Suddenly, 
sometimes from a physical, sometimes 
from a mental state, she is overcome with 
the thought of religion, and a desire to do 
what is right. Just at this time she needs 
her mother to guide her; she wants that 
mother to teach her that religion is for 
every-day use; that it is something in life 
which has a close relation with the rest of 
the world, and that it is not merely the 
going off, either to church or to her room, 
and throwing herself into a state of ecstasy. 
Her mother must teach her that religion 
is worth nothing unless it makes her more 
patient, more charitable, more willing to 
do the work which is at that time her task, 
and more eager to let faith exemplify itself 
in beautiful acts. Make your girl under- 
stand the beauty of belief, and if she should 
cite to you some of the miserable clap-trap 
that is said against it tell her of the wise 
men and women who have been believers 
and lived noble lives. Don’t attempt to 
argue with her, but give her facts to think 
over, and try to teach her the advantage of 
thinking out things for herself. Tell her to 
seek the privacy of her own room, say a 
little prayer there, and ask God to make 
her see life as it is, and to make her live 
her ownas she should. Go with her some- 
times and share this quiet little nen gk but 
always do your best to make her realize 
that what her life shall be rests with her; 
that God and her mother will help, but 
that she is the one who will have to live 
through the long years, and that it is she 
who must decide to live them well. She 
wants your encouragement ; she wants her 
faith to be strengthened by yours, and 
surely you will not deny this to her, but 
putting your arm about her, you two, 
mother and daughter, will walk together, 
helping each other as long as God is pleased 
that it shall be. It is the mother’s place 
to bear with her patiently, and show this 
girl, to whom religion has just come as the 
great motive of life, what it means in life, 
and, my dear mother, this can be easily 
done by setting a good example and by 
encouraging your daughter’s faith. 


ABOUT HE SWEETHEART 

Some day your girl blushes and stammers 
and looks extremely conscious, and if 

you are her confidante she tells you about 
the young man who walked home from 
church with her. Now, the wise mother 
will take that purely as a matter of course, 
say that it was very polite in him and ignore 
the blushes and the shyness. But she will 
find out about the young man; and then, 
when she thinks it proper, she will invite 
him herself to come into the home. There 
he will be seen as he is, and time will 
prove whether he is the real sweetheart, or 
whether he merely turns out to be one of 
the pleasant friends which it is always a 
girl’s right to have in her mother’s home. 


Many girls have made bad marriages and | 


foolish ones simply because they never 
saw the man whom they eventually mar- 


entertainments, or when these two were | 


entirely alone. And no girl ever became 
thoroughly acquainted with a man in this 
way. The wise mother will sympathize 
with her girl in the story of her sweetheart ; 
will have him around very much with all 
of them, will make him one of them, so 
that the girl sees his virtues and his faults, 
and has an opportunity to decide whether 


she loves him well enough to not only | 


admire the first, but bear with the second. 
She is a bad mother who makes her girl’s 
small vanity at the admiration shown her 
by a young man, a subject of ridicule, for 


Reduction s 


at once the girl’s heart will close up, and | 
never again will she confide in her mother. | 


I wish, oh so much, that mothers would 
think of this. Surely then more girls 


would be saved from unhappy marriages | 


and fewer lives would be made wretched 
forever. 


THE GIRL’S VIRTUES 
Cm you expect your girl to be charitable 


when before her you do not hesitate | 
to talk of your neighbors maliciously? | 


Can you expect your girl to be free from 
envy when, in a fault-finding way, you 


| at moderate prices? If so, write 


compare what you have with that which is | 


possessed by your richer neighbor? Can 
you expect your girl to be modest when 
you show no respect for her and think that 
she need not mind saying or doing any- 
thing before her mother? Can you expect 
your girl to tell the truth, when, to save 
yourself a little trouble, or because it 
would involve a long explanation, or for 
some equally silly reason, you do not hesi- 
tate to tell a falsehood? Can you expect 
your girl to give to you the respect that is 
due when she hears you laugh and make a 
jest of your own mother’s peculiarities? 
Can you expect your girl’s religion to be 
one to live by when she sees that it has no 
part in your daily life? Can you expect 
your girl to be a good and noble woman 
when you are petty and selfish and trifling? 

Every day in your life you must remem- 
ber that you are the living example that 
your daughter is to follow. Every morn- 
ing you ought to pray for help to live so well 
during the day that your daughters will 
find in you their ideal of the perfect woman. 


| 48-inch tape measure, and 


| make our garments, on re- 
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PERFECT- 


FITTING Shoes 
Correctly Made and Trimmed 


GRISON KID 
> || Hand-Made 
- | $500 For Dress 


Perfection in fit 
and style. Noth- 
ing finer in quality 
or workmanship. 
Illustration shows 
three of our new 
styles — pointed 
and square needle 
toe button, square 
this grade only. 
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needle toe lace, which are made in 
All sizes and widths. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue, showing 
not only our White-Trimmed Congress and 


other stgles $5.00 shoes, but also our entire 


line of shoes, ranging in price from 50c. to 
ried except in the house of strangers, at | 








$2.00 for children, and $2.00 to $5.00 for 
men and women. 
Vici Kid uppers, well 
$ 0 made and very stylish. 
Square or pointed toes, 
ee all sizes and widths. 
CONGR ESS—soft, 
> \.- ‘exible soles, no seams to 
rritate tender feet, patent 
calf stay up the front, rubber 
“oem ~t guarant for 18 months. 
0 for uress, hand turned, plain or tipped 
toes, very soft, light uppers. 
BUT TON—(or street wear, Goodyear Welt, medium 
Weight uppers. Very serviceable. 


Pad Re ees 

ON ALL 
Ack or tan LOW Shoes 

25c. reduction on all at or below $2.00 
50c. reduction on all over . . $2.00 
If we have your size in stock. 

All Shoes Delivered Free in United States at 
your nearest post or express office, on receipt of 
price, Send size and width usually worn—we will fit 
you. We guarantee to refund your money if 
we cannot satisfy you in fit and price. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., Jackson, Mich. 


“Well-Dressed Ladies” 


Would you like to get perfect- 
fitting cloaks and tailor-made suits 








for our catalogue and samples. 

We make cloaks, suits and 
furs to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit. We are manufac- 
turers, and by selling direct to 
you we save you from $5.00 to 
$20.00 on every garment, and 
pay all express charges at 
our own expense. 

Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is ready. It 
illustrates and describes 
every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets from $5 

up,Capes from $5 up, 

lush Jackets, 

Plush Capes, Ulsters, 


S-= 

Fur Capes, Tailor-Made ~ a ~ 

its, etc. GF B <= 
We will be pleasedtosend ~/\ (Agile 

you our catalogue, together 


with our perfect-fitting 
measurement diagram, a 
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a choice assortment of 
more than FORTY SAM- 
PLES of the cloths, plushes 
and furs from which we 





ceipt of four cents postage. 
You may select any style 
of garment and we will 


| make it to order for you from any of our materials. 


The girl who is happy enough to have her | 


mother represent all that is good is the 
girl who cannot but be good herself. So 
much of it rests with you. I tell you the 
cry of the children all over the land is for 
mothers, for thoughtful mothers, loving 
mothers and sympathetic mothers. So 


many girls are hungry for a little love anda | 


little sympathy, and you, who should be so 
generous with them—you, from whom they 
have a right to ask so much—you let them 
starve. ertainly your reward will come 
to you; there would be no justice if it did 
not, and knowing this, I beg of you to 
think of your children, and be mothers, not 
strangers to them. 


IN YOUR OLD AGE 


HEN it will all come up before you—the 
mistakes that you have made. And 
you will realize that not only have you 


failed in your duty toward God in not car- | 
ing for the soul that He trusted to you, but | 


that your sins have come back to you and | 


you are suffering forthem. Your daughter 
cares nothing for you. You lacked interest 
in her when she was young and now she is 
not interested in you. If you live with her 
she finds you a burden ; she is as far from 
you as if she were not flesh of your flesh, 
and you are alone and old, and the conso- 
lations of love and gratitude do not come 
to you. Do you want an old age like that? 
Do think of it while there is time. Think 
of it and be to your girl all that you should 
be, not because of what you look for in 
the future, but because it is right, and be- 
cause you want to make your girl happy. 
Your sons may love, honor and revere 
you; but as the years go on it is your 
daughter who is closest to you—your 
woman child. Make her girlhood a happy 
one, and be sure that when she is a mother 
she will make other girls happy, and so 
the good seed will be planted, and from 
| pecagy some to generation the good that you 

ave done will grow like the beautiful 
green vine until it covers all of the house 
of life. Your girl can be so much to you 
even now, and she stretches out her hands 
so eagerly asking for affection and sym- 
pee Surely you cannot refuse to give 


er the gospel measure, pressed down and 
running over. 





We also sell cloakings by the yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York 


Suits and Cloaks 


FALL AND WINTER 


You can dress more stylishly, and 
get your tailor-made suits and cloaks 
made to order, for less money than 
you pay for ready-made garments, 
by purchasing them direct from the 
manufacturers. 

We will mail you our catalogue, 
which illustrates Jackets from 
84.50 up; Tailer-Made 
Suits, $9.00 up; Cleth 
Capes, $3.00 up; Newmar- 
kets, Plush and Velvet Jackets, 
Plush and Fur Capes, etc., etc. 
with a collection of cloth and 

plush samples to select from, 

Ss # measurement diagram, a 

W tape measure, on receipt of 4c. 

postage. We pay express 
charges. 

Owing to the enormous increase 
of our trade we have opened, for 
the accommodation of our city eus- 
tomers, a salesroom on the first 
floor of Cammeyer’s new building, 

. 310 to 318 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. 
Same prices will prevail in both our establishments, 
Address Department B, 


THE HARTMAN CLOAK CO. 
21 Wooster Street, New York 

Write for “‘Feet and Their Fitting,” mailed free 

Ladies’ Shoes—fttSe ian. 

sewed welt, FINE BRAZILIAN 

GLAZED KID, large button or stylish 


front lace, pointed or square $ 50 

toes, Wing Tips, cloth or kid 4 

top, sizes, 2'4 to 8, AA to E. 1s 
Delivered anywhere in the U. & 


by mail on receipt of price. Money Vi 
refunded if not satisfactory. A 


1 Our artistic f{llustrated book- 


Soka AZ 
FOREMAN SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Retailers 

N. W. Cor. State and Madison Sts., Chicago 
W Announcements and Visiting Cards 
beta pentnnd s Fine Correspondence Paper 
ELITE ENGRAVING CO. 

(Samples Free) Palmer House, Chicago 
We send a fine Satin Damask or Linen 
18in. Maidenhair Pern Czytee-Piece 


50c., with Wash Silks to work $1.00. 
with these offers 

































Embroidery 





Dely to match i@c., with silk t 
our New Book, Ant or Empromery. Send Se. for Catalogue. 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 
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2.9 ERY early in the history 
"1 of our country the 
difficulties in the way 
of poor workers ob- 
taining homes of 
their own in cities 
began to increase, 
and they have only 
been removed or 
minimized by artifi- 
cial agencies. In the early history of Phila- 
delphia a system of ground rents facilitated 
the sale of lots to workers with very little 
capital and laid the foundation of the city’s 
characteristic as a ‘‘ city of homes.”’ 

The owners of large tracts could not 
find cash purchasers for small lots, nor 
were the thrifty workers anxious to buy on 
mortgages, of which the principal would 
come due in a definite number of years. 
jut buyers and sellers were brought to- 
gether through the agency of the ground 
rent, which in Pennsylvania is a rent re- 
served by a man to himself, his heirs and 
assigns, out of lands that he has conveyed 
to another in fee, that is, absolutely. A 
ground rent differs from a mortgage in 
several particulars. The principal of the 
ground rent (at one time irredeemable, but 
made redeemable in Pennsylvania since 
1850) could never be demanded by its 
holder; even a sale for non-payment of 
rent did not discharge it ; but, if redeemable 
after a fixed number of years, the owner 
of the land could discharge the ground 
rent at his option after the term expired. 
A mortgage, on the other hand, becomes 
due at some fixed time, and at the end of 
that time the owner of the mortgage may 
demand payment, foreclose and sell the 
land to satisfy his claim. A mortgage is 
personal property, a ground rent is real 
estate. 








B haere the ground rent system, which 
lasted only as long as the market re- 
mained favorable to the buyers, that is to 
say, while there were many lots for sale 
and few buyers, it was an easy matter for 
working-men to get homes of their own. 
But as times changed, the conditions of 
land ownership, especially in large cities, 
also changed. Philadelphia’s customs had, 
however, become firmly established during 
the ground rent period. It was customary 
for each inhabitant to own the house in 
which he lived, and when this became im- 
possible it still remained the custom for 
each family to have a domicile of its own. 
The full significance of the benefits con- 
ferred upon the people of Philadelphia by a 
simple means of saving money for home 
building, is shown by a comparison of the 
statistics of the last census. New York 
in 1890 had 81,828 dwellings, occupied by 
312,766 families. In Philadelphia, on the 
other hand, there were 187,052 dwellings, 
occupied by 205,135 families. More than 
80 per cent. of these families occupied sep- 
arate dwellings—one family to a house— 
and there were only 148 dwellings, com- 
pared with 120,736 in New York, occupied 
by ten or more families. The comparison 
with Chicago yields similar results. Chicago 
had 127,871 dwellings, occupied by 220,320 
families. Of the latter only 77,190 (com- 
pared with Philadelphia’s 173,630), occupied 
separate dwellings—one family to a house. 
Statistics are not available to show the 
ownership of these houses, but it is not 
improbable that 100,000 of Philadelphia’s 
dwellings belong to their occupants. They 
are not all ‘‘clear,’’ but the building so- 
ciety mortgages against those that are en- 
cumbered are gradually being reduced and 
the ‘‘fee’’ (z. e., the absolute ownership) is 
with the occupant. 





S the term, ‘building society’’ is very 
indefinite, and as applied to Philadel- 
phia societies an actual misnomer, it is 
necessary to specify exactly what is meant 
by such societies. The name was first ap- 
plied to organizations which built houses 
to be sold; it was also applied to specula- 
tive loan associations whose stockholders 
had no relation with the borrowers, except 
that of lenders of money, and, more re- 
cently, it has been applied to ‘‘ National ”’ 
loan associations, having agencies all over 
the Union, and salaried officers and agents. 
The term “‘ building society,”’ as here used, 
Is not intended to apply to any organiza- 
tions of the character above mentioned. 

It is essential that the true plan should be 
clearly understood and that its codperative 
principles should be faithfully followed, or 
those who are tempted to imitate the 
Philadelphia working-man in buying a 
home may fall into the hands of swindlers 
and lose not only their money but their 
faith in codperative enterprises: 





vy Addison B. Burk 
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T@ business of a building society is quite 
complicated in its details, though 
simple in principle. Approached by one 
ignorant of the system from the wrong 
side—say from a study of the accounts and 
the methods of bookkeeping—it seems to 


.be impossible to understand. Describing 


allegorically how the building society plan 
was, or may have been, developed, the 
idea may be easily explained. 

Let us assume that one hundred men, 
each able to save one dollar a month, 
agree, in order to strengthen each other in 
their purpose to save, to put their money 
together at fixed periods and lock it up in 
a strong box until each shall have accumu- 
lated two hundred dollars. Then, accord- 
ing to the agreement made, the strong box 
is to be opened and the money it contains 
divided, share and share alike. It is easy 
enough to see that if each man is prompt 
in his payments the strong box will be 
ready to be opened for a division of the 
savings at the end of two hundred months, 
when each ‘“‘share’’ will be worth two 
hundred dollars. There is, however, no 
reason why the partners to this scheme 
should be limited to the payment of one 
dollar, and the idea of shares limited to a 
monthly payment of one dollar and an 
ultimate value of two hundred dollars is 
adopted. No man can put in less than 
one dollar a month, but one may put in 
two dollars, and thus become entitled to 
four hundred dollars in the final division ; 
another may put in three dollars per 
month on account of three shares and 
so on. ' 

The one hundred men no sooner come 
together under this agreement than one of 
their number suggests that it is foolish to 
allow this money to lie idle. The individ- 
ual savings of the members could not well 
be invested, but thus brought together 
they form a fund which can easily be 
loaned and made to produce interest. It 
is obvious that if this suggestion should be 
adopted and the interest added to the 
principal, two hundred dollars will be 
accumulated on each share in less than 
two hundred months, perhaps in one hun- 
dred and fifty months. The suggestion is 
adopted and here we have the germ, so to 
speak, of the purely coéperative savings 
fund and loan association, or the institu- 
tion known as the building society. It has 
one feature distinguishing it from the or- 
dinary codperative savings fund, and that 
feature is one of great importance. The 
savings are compulsory, fixed in amount, 
and the deposits must be made at stated 
periods. 





HE association, thus organized, contains 
the essential features of a local build- 
ing society. It is coOperative, its members 
and shares are on a basis of equality each 
with each, its main purpose is the saving of 
money and the gaining of interest thereon 
by the aggregation of small savings into 
sums large enough to find a market—the 
savings being fixed in amount. 

The other branches of business in which 
building societies engage, although they 
give name and character to the associa- 
tions, are really incidental to the main pur- 
pose: that of saving and using money by 
coéperation. But in carrying out this pur- 
pose new developments suggest them- 
selves. The first problem that presents it- 
self to the directors is how to use the 
money collected the first month. The 
purpose of the society will be destroyed if 
it should not be safely invested. Shall it 
be put in Government bonds or other gilt- 
edged securities? If so, it will produce 
only a low rate of interest. A larger rate, 
with good security, is offered by bonds and 
mortgages on real estate. But if loans are 
to be made on real estate care must be 
observed. George Burton, who is not a 
member of the society, desires to borrow, 
but so also does John Dubree, who ‘is a 
member. If the society should lend to 
John Dubree it will have security for the 
money loaned additional to that repre- 
sented by his bond and mortgage, since the 
society can take as collateral security his 
stock in the society, which will grow in 
value month by month. Then, if the loan 
has been wisely made in the first place, the 
security will not be likely to depreciate, for 
any lossin the value of the mortgaged prem- 
ises will most likely be offset by gains in 
the value of the collateral. These consid- 
erations lead the members to make a rule 
by which they agree that the funds shall be 
loaned only to members, and that security 
for the return of the money shall be a bond 
and mortgage, together with a transfer as 
collateral of the society shares held by the 
borrower. : 
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HIS much having been settled, other 
members beside John Dubree express 

a desire to borrow the first month’s collec- 
tion. Obviously the fairest plan is to let 
them bid one against the other, and lend 
it to the man who is willing to give the 
highest premium over and above the fixed 
or legal rate of interest. 
adopted and the society finds itself in pos- 
session of two sources of profit: interest 


on loans to its own members, and the | 


premiums paid by borrowers for the prior 
use of the money. In order to preserve a 
proper relation between the loans that are 
made and the interest of the borrower in 
the society it is provided that each mem- 


ber may borrow the ultimate value of his | 
If he holds one share he 
may borrow $200; if he holds five shares | 


share or shares. 


he may borrow $1,000, and so on. This 
arrangement has the further advantage that 
when the society runs out the two accounts 
will balance each other. The borrower 
will owe the society $200 on each share, 
and the society will owe the holders of 
stock (borrowers as well as non-borrowers) 
$200 per share, and the accounts can be 
squared by entering satisfaction on the 
mortgage. 





Tis manifest now, that instead of requir- 
ing two hundred months in which to 
accumulate in the strong box enough 
money to divide $200 per share, it will only 
take, possibly, one hundred and twenty- 
six months. 

If in the course of time a member should 
fail to pay his installment, and this should 
be permitted, the member withholding his 
deposit and depriving the association of its 
use would in the end have an advantage 
over his fellow-members. 

To check this a fine is imposed when 
installments are delayed, that the fine may 
serve as a penalty, as well as to reimburse 
the association for the loss of the use of 
the money. 

Another member finds that he cannot 
keep up his payments, or he desires to 
move to another city. To accommodate 
him the association agrees to open its strong 
box before the appointed time, give him 
what he has paid in, with some portion of 
the profit already gained, and cancel his 
stock. 

Now it is seen that there are, beside the 
saving of money and getting interest upon 
it, several sources of profit, namely, pre- 
miums arising from competition for the 
loans, penalties for non-payment of dues, 
and a portion of the profits withheld from 
members who fail to remain in the associa- 
tion and whose stock is canceled. And so 
the features of a building association are 
developed. 

At last, after the lapse of one hundred 
and twenty-six to one hundred and forty 
months, and when from $126 to $140 have 
been paid in on each share, the strong box 
is found to contain securities or money 
sufficient to divide and give to each share, 
borrower and non-borrower alike, $200. 

The time has come for the association to 
be ‘‘wound up,’’ technically speaking. 
Each holder of an unborrowed or free share 
gets $200 in cash; each borrower is entitled 
to his bond and mortgage, so the account 
is squared by the cancellation of the mort- 
gage. 

This description relates to a single series 
society, the kind first organized. For 
many years they met with no trouble. 
They were organized by little groups of 
working-men. Every member intended to 
borrow when occasion served, and the de- 
mand for money was kept up to the end, 
but the success of these single series so- 
cieties proved their downfall. Gradually, 
men of means began to join the working- 
men’s societies. They did not want to 
borrow money, but hey wanted to get 
good interest on periodical investments. 

The societies contained such a large pro- 
portion of drones that it was impossible to 
lend the money, and, as it was idle, profits 
were reduced. Borrowers could not be 
brought in, as year by year the cost of back 
dues and profits—which had to be paid to 
put all on an equality—increased, until it 
became prohibitive. 

To correct this evil the series societies, 
now in existence, were organized. These 
societies issue their stock in series, a new 
series being started each year, or oftener. 
The adoption of serial issues, with the 
necessary division of profits between the 
series and then between the shares of each 
series, has complicated building society 
accounts, but their principles remain pre- 
cisely those of the single series society, 
whose evolution has been described. It 
should be added that the expenses are 
kept at a minimum. The societies meet 
only in the evenings, and usually only one 
officer—the secretary—is paid for his serv- 
ices, though it is well, also, to pay the 
treasurer, and keep the funds on deposit 
in the name, and for the benefit, of the 
society. 
the daytime it is usually done by an exten- 
sion of the codperative principle, so that 
the expense per capita is not increased ; 
that is to say, several societies having the 


same secretary unite in paying for an office 
to be used in common. 





Epitor’s Note—In the October issue of the 
OURNAL Mr. Burk will tell “‘ How to Build a House 
With Rent Money.” 


This course is | 


Where offices are kept open in 
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AR WITH TADELLA® 

A scratchy pen may balk a 
thought or spoil a page. Tadella 
| Alloyed Zink Pens write readily 
and steadily. 


In 25c. and $1.25 boxes, sample cards containing 
15 styles, roc. At your stationer’s or postpaid of 


TADELLA PEN COMPANY 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 


Take the 











Peak. ae 
You can obtain splendid results in either 
landscape or portrait work with 


The Premo Camera 


it gives the finest details, 
and is inexpensive, compact 
and simple in construction. 
b a 
The Women Like It fsi"n.i 39 


to handle, the weight being only two pounds. It has 
the best Lens and our new Silent Shutter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
21 South Water Street, ROCHESTER, Wi. Y. 


Photographs Made for a Cent Each 
The Kombi (§ ~— 
Camera 


§ eG 
you please. It is a com- i 


bined camera and graph- . 
by 2 in.— . 





Makes a picture the size 


oscope. 15% by 
weighs 4 oz. Goes in any 
pocket, no tripod to carry. 
Any Boy or Girl 
_ can use it 


-_. Will photograph anything or anybody. 
753” ~=—s Caan be made very profitable. 


R The Kombi, complete, $3.50. Strip 

of Film (25 2xposures) 20 cents additional. 
If not for Sale by your Photo Dealer the Kombi will be 
sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago, Ifl. 
You can 


“Do The Rest” 


yourself as easily with a Kodak as 
with any other camera—an illustrated 
manual, free with every Kodak, tells 
how in terms that the merest novice 
can understand; but if you prefer 


‘‘ You Press the Button, We do the Rest.”” 


Kop4aks EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
$6.00 to $100 Rochester, N. ¥. 
Send for Catalogue 

SOME ARCH HITECTS 


I never have ; but I do draw little, 
oak tana 














more 

many of my competitors, and people who buy my book and order plans 
from me pA I am right. My book, “ ue Cottages,” con- 
tains perspectives, floor plans and descriptions of homes and summer 
houses costing from $300 to $1500. It gives correct estimates and 
careful descriptions. It is without s competitor in its field, and if you 
want to build a house at seashore or mountains, or for a cottage home, 


Price by mail, 50 cents. 
$1800 to $15,000, $2.00. A Scone or Stance Sxercuss, 50 cents. 
E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, 1020 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE AND HER BOYS . 
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LOSE observers have for a long 
time deplored the fact that so 
many of the farms of our country 
are passing into the hands of 
foreigners. The boys born and 

ae bred on the farm, instead of step- 

g \\> ping into their fathers’ places, 

eave the old homestead as soon 

as they become able to earn their own liv- 
ings. Sometimes they drift out to the less 
thickly populated Western towns, but too 
often they crowd into the large cities and 
spend their lives as petty clerks or under- 
paid, because unskilled, artisans. The 
worn-out condition of the soil of some of 
our Eastern States has been blamed for 
this state of affairs. 
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We, / 









T is certain that in some sections of Con- 
necticut we see farm after farm lying in 
dreary neglect about the old homestead, 
that is itself falling into decay. But it is 
equally certain that quite as many farms 
as these unoccupied ones are in the hands 
of men of alien blood. In view of the fact 
that our farming communities have in times 
of great political emergency proved to be 
the bone and sinew of national safety, it is 
wise, at least, to consider if in any way this 
source of strength can be saved. The pres- 
ent is the suitable time in which to discuss 
this question, because students of these 
matters say that these abandoned farms are 
now rested and able once again to produce 
bountiful harvests. While wealth does not 
lie beneath their acres a comfortable living 
does, which comfortable living does not 
always await the boys rushing into the great 
cities. To save the boy for the farm, rather 
than to save the farm for the boy, is the 
problem that now confronts us. The solu- 
tion of this problem lies largely with the 
farmer’s wife. I venture to say that if 
the childhood of the farmer’s sons were 
made a bright and pleasant one the power 
of association and memory would do much 
to keep these boys on the farm. Many a 
lonely woman that to-day is nursing her 
grief in a desolate home knows in her heart 
that her boys had very little done to make 
that home attractive. There are others 
who may learn the lesson before it is too 
late, and it is to them that I speak. 
|‘ the first place, very many farmers’ wives 
need to learn how to use their houses. 
An hour’s drive through any farming com- 
munity will convince the most skeptical of 
the truth of this statement. We pass in 
this drive house after house with tightly- 
closed doors and windows. Very often 
there is no sign of life about the place until 
the barn is reached, and then we see by the 
presence of animals and farming imple- 
ments that some one is living on the prem- 
ises. If you ask the housewife the reason 
for this locking and barring she will tell 
you at first that her mother always did the 
same. If you persist she will also state 
that closed blinds keep out flies and dust, 
and prevent the sun from spoiling the fur- 
niture. So during the hot weather the 
family eat in the main kitchen, the cooking 
being done in a summer kitchen or shed, 
and too often in the room in which the 
meals are served. The children, when not 
out of the house, must stay in this hot, 
poorly-ventilated room. The farmer and 
the housewife are so tired with their hard 
day’s work that they are glad to go to bed 
almost at dusk. What then becomes of 
the boys? Why, they get into the habit of 
spending their evenings at the country 
store—and very unsafe places are many of 
these country stores. If the farmer’s wife 
will take time to think she will realize that 
in the community in which she lives there 
are one or two men, perhaps, that are 
moral plague spots on the good name of 
that community. She will also discover 
that the country store is the headquarters 
of these men. For this reason, if for no 
other, she will try and keep her boys away 
from that store in the evenings. If she can 
only bring herself to convert—and I use 
the word almost inits Scriptural sense—her 
closed-up parlor into a genuine living-room, 
where the boys and girls éan entertain their 
friends, she will be doing much to secure 
the future happiness of her home. Some 
women, when too late, have realized that 
carpets and chairs are not so valuable a 
family possession as character and moral 
purity. The expense of such an arrange- 
ment, aside from the wear and tear upon 
the household plenishings, is trifling. In 
almost every farmhouse parlor there is a 
lamp, seldom, if ever, used. Oil for that 
lamp and a heating apparatus of some sort 
are all that will be required to make of that 
parlor an attractive place. 








Epiror’s Notre—This article is the first of a series 
of five in which the physical, mental, social and 
maternal life of the farmer’s wife will be discussed. 


HIS arrangement gives the children plenty 

of room to group themselves around 

the light. To heat this room in the early 
fall and late spring is a very simple matter. 
Almost every farmhouse has open fire- 
places, and there is wood enough on the 
place and to spare. By taking down the 
ugly, paper-covered boards that bar up the 
mouth of the chimnev excellent ventilation 
is secured, and an economical means of 
heating the room at the same time. The 
children will enjoy collecting back logs and 
sticks for their fire, and corncobs and pine 
cones, and empty spools can be utilized for 
the purpose, adding greatly to the beauty of 
the blaze. The older boys can kindle and 
care for the fire, and the girls will enjoy 
dusting and beautifying a room that is 
intrusted to their care. There is nothing 
that binds brothers and sisters so closely 
together as working together for their 
home. In the winter time it is more dif- 
ficult to make such a room comfortable, 
but still it can be done. A stove in which 
wood can be burned is the most economical 
way in which to heat the room. But there 
is a new apparatus in the form of a grate 
that is excellent for the purpose, as it not 
only possesses the charm of an open fire 
in the parlor, but heats the sleeping rooms 
above very nicely. Such a grate is not 
half so expensive as many of the farming 
implements which the farmer thinks he 
must have in order to secure the fortune 
of his family, and it will do much to save 
the family for the fortune. The old-time 
Baltimore heater is also economical of 
coal and easily cared for. A piano is not 
such an unattainable luxury as the farmer’s 
wife is apt to think. In country towns one 
can be rented very cheaply, granted that 
the bargain is made by the year or for a 
term of years. It more than pays for itself 
in the pleasure it affords to all, and it, too, 
becomes a centre for united family life. A 
little more attention to the poultry yard 
would secure the money necessary for 
renting one, at least, if it can be obtained 
in no other way. I have known farmers’ 
wives who carried the war into Africa and 
bargained with the wife of the music dealer 
to exchange milk, butter and eggs for a 
xiano. Others that I have gossiped with 
ave told me that they invested time and 

labor in herb gardens, and from the pro- 
ceeds bought not only a musical instru- 
ment, but other pretty things for their 
homes. Flowers always beautify a room, 
and the large, sunny windows of the farm- 
house parlor are just the place for them. 
Ox muzzles lined with moss make dainty, 
artistic receptacles for growing ferns, and 
birch bark does good service in covering 


unsightly jars. 
|" generally happens that the bedrooms in 
a farmhouse are large and pleasant. 
Yet for economical reasons the boy of the 
household is allowed to sleep with the farm 
hand, or, at least, to share his room. This 
room is apt to be over the kitchen, and is 
generally the most uncomfortable one in 
the house, especially in summer. The 
housewife seldom thinks about the matter 
at all; she is simply following accepted 
customs and lessening her labors by mak- 
ing one bed instead of two. She forgets 
how very greatly children are influenced by 
the older people, with whom they are 
brought in such close relations. To say 
nothing of the physical risk of allowing a 
boy to share the room of a man who gener- 
ally smokes the worst kind of tobacco and 
is not too dainty in his personal habits, 
there is that greater risk of moral con- 
tagion. Very often these farm hands are 
men of whose antecedents the farmer and 
his wife know nothing. Some of them are 
driftwood from the vilest elements of the 
city, ‘“‘tramping’’ through the country. 
While the parents sleep the boy is listening 
to all sorts of wickedness. Highly-colored 
stories of city life and adventures of all 
doubtful kinds are told so alluringly that 
often the first seeds of discontent with farm 
life are sown in the boy’s mind. The best 
bedrooms of the home should be enjoyed 
by the members of the household, not 
slept in at rare intervals by people for 
whose physical and moral well-being the 
housewife is not responsible. The farmer’s 
boy is apt to be careless in his personal 
habits, because he is not taught to be par- 
ticular in caring for household plenishings 
or his own belongings. Everything is 
locked up; there is no education, but 
simple prohibition. By giving him a room 
to himself, with all the accessories of a 
neat toilette, he will not only learn to be 
particular in his personal habits, the first of 
all requisites to a healthy condition of liv- 
ing, but will be saved from one dangerous 
source of disease in farm life—the use in 
common by all the members of the house- 
hold of one wash-bow!l and towel. 
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N the very heart of sunshine, where there 
are no piles of brick and stone to shut 
out the light and air, a house is suffered to 
become full of disease germs. This simple 
fact accounts for what is called the mys- 
terious fatality of fevers in our farming com- 
munities. The effect of darkness and bad 
air upon children is quite as disastrous as 
upon plants, with this difference: the 
mental and moral well-being of the chil- 
dren suffer, as well as their bodies. How 
can you expect a child to be cheerful and 
free from morbid fancies if you force him 
to spend the most susceptible years of his 
life in a gloomy house foul with vitiated 
air? If the farmer’s wife wants to have 
sweet, wholesome children she must open 
her closed shutters, and air every room, 
whether used or not, at least once a day. 





REGULAR bathing is as essential to health 
on the farm as in the city, and fresh, 
pure air cannot battle successfully with 
clogged-up pores and a neglected skin. If 
a bathroom is an unattainable luxury the 
mother should give each child an ordinary 
laundry tub—if she cannot afford a tin one 
—a large square of oilcloth to protect the 
carpet, a pair of bath mittens, a flesh-brush 
and a large towel two yards square. All 
these articles, as well as the other towels 
used, should be marked with the little 
owner’s name, and never used by any one 
else. The large towel is an excellent pre- 
vention of colds, as its use quickly dries 
the body without exposure. It can be 
cheaply made of white cotton Turkish 
toweling. The mittens may be made of 
the same material. Their use causes the 
child to exercise when in the bath, and 
keeps up the circulation. The brush is for 
the dry rub, without which no bath fulfills 
its office. To soften the water, which on 
the farm is apt to be too hard for the 
delicate skin of children, nothing is better 
than bran, of which there is always a supply 
in the barn. To one tubful of water use 
one cup of bran. It is a good plan to make 
little bags of cheese-cloth to hold the bran. 
They should be made with draw-strings, 
so that the bran can be changed often, as it 
is apt to become sour'when wet. Asa rule 
farmers’ children have poor teeth. This is 
largely due to the careless custom of allow- 
ing the boys and girls to wash their hands 
and faces at the pump, on the piazza or in 
the spring-house. This peripatetic fashion 
of bathing does not permit of the regular 
use of the tooth-brush. Consequently the 
digestion and personal appearance of the 
children suffer in future years. When they 
are old enough to compare themselves with 
the young people from the city they feel 
deeply their physical defects, and are too 
apt to jot their shortcomings down against 
the farm. 





NOTHER factor in the well-being of the 
family is too often ignored by the 
housewife, and that is the quality of food 
given to her children. She says that it is 
almost impossible to get fresh meat so far 
from town, and that it is cheaper and easier 
to use the contents of her ‘‘salt barrels,’’ 
which are always at hand. I believe 
that this is false economy. Unless the 
body is properly nourished the mental and 
moral well-being of the child suffers. 
Crimes flourish on poor eating. This very 
monotony of diet is one of the things that 
unconsciously disgusts young people with 
farm life. With little additional expense 
the housewife can make her table attractive 
by an intelligent use of the materials at her 
command. Granted that it is impossible 
for her to get fresh meat, which is not 
always the case, provided that she makes 
the getting a matter of consequence, 
there are many things nutritious and 
palatable at her hand if she will only learn 
new ways in which to cook and serve 
them. Eggs can be prepared in many 
ways, and are excellent bone makers. 
Vegetables, especially fresh salads, are 
blood purifiers, and these the farmer’s wife 
can have in a perfection for which her 
sisters in the city sigh in vain. In milk 
and cream there are infinite possibilities, 
and some of the best soups are made of 
peas, potatoes, beans and celery. Cod- 
fish, sturgeon and smoked halibut, with 
cream, are dainties on the hotel menu, and 
can be easily prepared. Even that most in- 
digestible of farmhouse goodies—smoked 
beef—can be made appetizing by cooking 
with nicely-seasoned milk. Cereals of all 
kinds form a pleasant variety, especially 
with cream. Poultry of all kinds should 
be at the mother’s command, and the chil- 
dren themselves can learn to care for the 
fowls. The vegetable garden, also, can be 
placed in charge of the boys. By applying 
to the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington the Government will furnish free of 
charge enough seed to form the nucleus 
of both a kitchen and a flower garden. 
The father must help in this good work. 
Instead of sending all the good edibles 
away from the farm, and keeping what will 
not sell for the family use, it will be well 
for him to give as much intelligent care to 
the housing and feeding of his boys and girls 
as he gives to the seabling and feeding of 
his stock. He tells you that he must look 
after the cattle if he wants them to amount 
to anything, and forgets that his children 
demand the same care if he would have 
them fulfill the same conditions. 
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Free Wool Prices 
LAST YEAR $500 
NOW 


“OUR COMBINATION” 


Same value as thousands have 
paid us $5.00, we offer now 
for $3.00. Suit, extra pair 
of pants and hat, all sizes, 
for boys. ages 4 to 14. 
All wool, patent elastic 
waist bands, never- 
come-off buttons. 
Great variety. 

Sample pieces sent 
free to any address. 
Combinations shipped 
C. O. D. with privilege of 
examining before paying, 
or write us age, weight, : 
height of boy and size of hat, and inclose 
$3.60 and we will ship the Combinations 
prepaid. If it is not satisfactory, return it 
and we will send back your $3.60. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE 


131 and 133 Clark St., Depart. K 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Fur Cape 


FOR YOU 


—Each 30 inches long in the 
coming 1894-5 styles. These 
are our “ Leaders.” 

Seal—Extra Choice 
quality, $200. 

Seal — Alaskan. A 
splendid substitute for genu- 
ine seal—looks and wears as 
well, only differs in origin, 
875. 

Seal — Electric. An 
imitation of the Alaskan 
seal, 835. 

rol 

Marten—English, Costs ii 
about half the price of Ameri- , 
can Marten, and you can’t tell’em apart, & 

Astrakhan. As remarkably good as it is cheap, 830. 


Regular catalogue ready September 15. Any gar- 
ment shipped subject to examination and approval. 


THE WOLF & PERIOLAT FUR CO. 
State St., bet. Adams and Jackson, Chicago 
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No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 1.—Good Muslin Gown, trimmed with Embroid- 

ery. Regular price, 75c.; 43c. 
No. 2.—Good Muslin, with cks. 

Regular price, $1.25; SPECIAL PRICE, S9ec. 

No. 3.—Fine Muslin, Embroidered Cape Collar and 
Jabot over Mother Hubbard Yoke. 
$1.50; SPECIAL PRICE, 98c. 

THESE ARE THREE GENUINE BARGAINS 
well made and finished. We have a large and splendid 
assortment of Underwear, Corsets, Infants’ Wear, etc., 
etc., at proportion BARGAIN PRICES, 

Send for our Special Bargain List of General Mer- 
chandise. It is of interest to you. MAILED FREE. 

CHAS. CASPER & CO. 
52 University Place, near Union Square, New York 


Special Offer 
for September 


To introduce our Shoe Department to our Mail 
Order Patrons, we offer this 


Ladies’ Dongola 
Button Shoe 


saa * 1 .69 Postpaid 


In either Opera, 
Philadelphia Tipped or 
Common Sense Plain @ 
Toe. Sizes 2% to 7. 

Widths C to E. Better qualities at $1.98, $2.73, 
$3.98. Write for our Fall Fashion Catalogue 
containing all the latest styles of Ladies’ an 

Children’s Garments. Mailed free upon request. 


MAHLER BROS. 
513, 514 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Wash Your Baby 


WITH 


ROYAL TALCUM SOAP 


(REGISTERED) 


Ask your dealer for it, or send 15 cents for sample cake. 
The purest and t soap made. Every mother 
knows the virtues of Talcum. 


ROYAL MFG. CO., 415 Broadway, NEW YORK 


$20 FOR $3 


During another month we will send, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $3.00, the complete collection up to date of 
“Shoppell’s Modern Houses,” comprising 27 books 
(weight 30 pounds), in which are described and fully 
illustrated 850 BUILDING DESIGNS.  Returnable 
if not satisfactory. This extraordinary offer ($20 worth 
of boeks for $3.00) is made on account of our re- 
moval. Address THE CO-OPERATIVE B? ILDING 


egular price, 
















PLAN ASSOCIATION, 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
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*~ y OR some time past, as the 

“4 hair has been worn rather 
high, the inclination has 
been to wear the bonnet 
well forward. But news 
from across the sea is that 

‘ > the bonnet will be worn 
sufficiently far back to show the arrange- 
ment of the front hair and also to make 
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A GRANDMOTHER’S BONNET (lilus. No. 2) 


the strings seem really a necessity. The 
shape which is most favored is that known 
as the Dutch cap, which fits the head quite 
closely, after the fashion of the velvet and 
bead hats worn by the pretty Dutch girls 
in some pictures. Modernized, the cap 
reaches to just above the ears, is quite flat 
on top, and extends in the back to midway 
of the head. It is made of felt, of velvet, 
of cloth and, occasionally, of moiré. The 
prettiest and most becoming ones are those 
made of velvet. The decoration usually 
stands high up, and is placed on top of the 
little bonnet near the front; there is a 
decided fancy for having this decoration 













A DUTCH BONNET (Illus. No, 1) 


consist of one large bird, although to carry 
out the idea of a Dutch cap there is also 
shown, in velvet and in glowing colors, 
bunches of tulips that suggest their being 
very precious in the eyes of the old-time 
collector. 

Another shape which is given a certain 
prestige has a small brim which fits close 
to the head and is cut off at the back, while 
a very small, high crown, which does not 
fit the head at all, but stands far up above 
it, gives a quaint, odd look. This is a 
comfortable bonnet inasmuch as, owing 


to the shape of the brim, it rests easily on 
the head. 


SOME OF THE TRIMMINGS 


VELver and satin flowers painted to vie 
with Nature, curling tips, wings and 
entire birds are all liked on the bonnets. 
The general favor given to flowers during 
the past summer, and the fact that they 
were generally becoming, has made them 
opular for autumn wear. Steel and gilt 
ace are deftly arranged to form fans for 
the front, or frills for the back of the 
tiny chapeaux are seen, while pendants 
made of jet, gold, silver or steel beads 
are oddly arranged at each side so that 
they fall down after the manner of old- 
fashioned earrings. Ties are oftenest 
of velvet, though quite a number are 
seen of satin-faced moiré. 
The ribbon chosen for them 
is usually two inches wide. 
Whole crowns, low, round 
ones, are made of strung 
beads, and have flaring 
brims of stiffened lace in 
harmony with the beads. 
For evening wear coffee- 
colored lace is noted, while 
for daytime, black and 
brown, and occasionally 
gray, thickly studded with 
tiny steel beads, are seen. 


THE DUTCH BONNET 


T Illustration No. 1 is 
pictured the typical 
Dutch bonnet—that one 
which bids fair to be at least 
the newest of the season. 
It is made of dark green 
velvet, and has its edge de- 
fined with a half-inch wide 
band of finely-cut jets. 
Standing up just in front, 
with its wings outstretched, is a 
blackbird, and at each side, that 
is, on the edge of the corners, 
are long pendants of black jet 
falling loose and swaying to and 
fro as if they were earrings. The 
ties are of black velvet, and are 
looped stiffly under the chin. 
This bonnet is worn well on the 
head and sufficiently far back 
to show at least two inches of the parting 
of the hair. Of course, such a bonnet is 
not suited to all faces, and it is absolutely 
unbecoming to the woman whose face is 
very round. 

A black bonnet of this style is decorated 
with a bunch of deep yellow tulips, while 
a deep crimson bonnet shows high tips, 
rather closely curled, with aigrettes of gilt 
flashing from out their midst. As the dec- 
oration is limited, except, indeed, in case 
of piping or edge finish, to the bird, clus- 
ter of flowers or feathers, which are just in 
front, it is easy to understand that one 
may trim a bonnet like this at home 
without being a great adept at millinery. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S BONNET 


fae bl is the name oftenest given 
to the shape with the high, 
narrow, square crown, and indeed 
it has such an odd look that it 
seems as if such a one might have 
been worn by our great-great- 
grandmother. The one at Illus- 
tration No. 2 is of golden- 
brown felt, and has around 
the crown three straps of 
gold galloon, each caught 
by a tiny buckle; there is, 
of course, sufficient distance 
between these straps to 
make the contrasting color 
effective. The brim which 
fits closely about the head, 
although it has a slight flare, 
is of gold lace, wired so 
that it is quite as stiff as a 
heavier material. Around 
it, somewhat close to the 
crown, is laid a narrow twist 
of brown velvet, and on the 
brim with their heads toward 
the front, as if they were 
going to speak to each other, are 
two small brown birds. 


ALWAYS IN FASHION 


T= capote shape which is always 
in fashion and is shown at II- 
lustration No. 3, is a Nile green. 
Its edges have a piping of seal- 
skin, and standing up in front 
against loops of seal brown velvet are two 
seal heads with sparkling eyes. At the 
back are two rosettes of seal ribbon, from 
under which come the seal brown ties: A 
light pink bonnet in this shape would be 
effective if trimmed with black satin. 
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AN AUTUMN HAT 


HE hats shown for the early autumn 
have crowns of velvet and brims 
formed of fancy straw with threadings of 
either tinsel or velvet drawn in and out of 
the straw weaving. The coarse straw of 
the deep coffee shade—that which is some- 
times called ‘‘sunburnt’’—is considered 
in good taste for this season. A hat which 
seems to tell the month to which it belongs 
is pictured at Illustration No. 4. Its crown 
is a soft one of golden-brown velvet, and 


its brim is of fancy straw in the sunburnt | of 76 pages, covering the whole subject, 
Around the crown, between it and | 


shade. 
the brim, is a band of gold galloon, and 
the brim, which is very pliable, is drawn 
up at one side to display two yellow chry- 
santhemums which are under it, and which 
rest well down onthe hair. At the back, 
falling forward over the crown, is a clus- 
ter of autumn leaves, those having the 
green changing into brown, and three or 
four small yellow chrysanthemums. This 
sounds like a great deal of trimming, 
but in reality, arranged as it is, it is just 
enough to be effective. 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 


W'it8 the wearing of the chapeau far 

back on the head will come the re- 
vival of the veil. It is true that some of us 
have always worn one, but lately they have 
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CAPOTE IN NILE GREEN (Illus. No. 3) 


not been an absolute necessity. However, 
when the autumn winds begin to blow it 
will be found impossible to keep one’s hair 
looking neat unless a veil is worn, for the 
bonnet will be no protection to it. Veils 
with borders are, of course, expensive and 
often beautiful to look at, but they are 
seldom becoming. The very newest veil 
which is commended by the French milli- 
ners is of fine net with small dots upon it, 
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| A COOK BOOK containing 400 receipts, 


culled from thousands, prepared by 
practical housekeepers for every-day use in 


| the home is just the kind of a cook book 





having a border formed of rows of narrow | 
satin ribbon, and when itis put on reaches | 


quite to the waist. This is odd-looking, 


but it cannot be said that more than this | 


one adjective will attach itself to it. 
light-colored tulle veils are always becom- 


AN AUTUMN BONNET (Illus. No. 4) 


ing, and will, I think, be best liked this 
year. A veil that is masklike and pulled 
closely across the face, though it may be as 
thin as i: alters the shape of the 
nose, and, by keeping the lids from moving, 
gives a queer expression to the eyes. 


The | 





every housekeeper wants. Such is Cleve- 
land’s Cook Book, and it is not surprising 
that we have had to print four million 
copies to meet the demand. This 


Cook Book 


from soup to dessert, will be 


Mailed Free 


to any one sending stamp and address to 
Secretary Cleveland Baking Powder Co. 
81 Fulton St., New York 


Thousands of readers of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL use Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder and have been using it for years. 
Try a can and you will appreciate its su- 
perior merit and understand why those who 
use it once insist on having it always. 





“All human history attests 
That happiness for man—the hungry sinner— 
Since Eve ate apples, much depends on dinner.” 


So true is the above that unless a 
house is supplied with a full line of 
our products, ‘‘man’s dinner happi- 
ness ’’ cannot be assured. 


Our Extra Quality Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Jellies, Jams and Preserves 
Meat Delicacies 
‘* Blue Label’’ Ketchup 


are for sale by all leading grocers. 


Our priced catalogue and booklet 
“‘From Tree to Table’’ tells you of 
us and our pyr fe if interested 
write us, and we will post you. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
WOMEN! 


Use the Life-Savin g “ 
Cushion-Ireadle 


On Your Sewing Machines 

It surely prevents and usually cures the dreadful 
effect on woman’s delicate organism which is caused b: 
the old, rigid-acting, killing treadle still put out on afl 
machines. Indorsed by eminent physicians ; see testi- 
monials. It cures stiff ankles and knees; a boon to 
those afflicted with rheumatism. Anybody can attach it 
to any machine in five minutes. Pays for itself many 
times over in saving doctors’ bills, and executing more 
work, as machines start quicker and run faster, yet with 
less fatigue. Sent everywhere, express paid, on receipt 
of three dollars. Circulars free. Local Agents wanted. 

The J. H. Whitney Co., 95 Milk St., Boston 


THE NAME OF THE 


Whiting Paper Company 


on a box of stationery is a guarantee of 
excellence. 

The early Fall season is at hand, and 
your desk must be replenished after the 
Summer outing. 








First Impressions 


are in most cases the best and often the 





| most lasting. Produce a good impression 


on your correspond- 
ents by using good 
paper; not only 
good, but the best, 
such as “ Standard 
‘Linen ” and “No, 1 
Quality,’’ made by 
the Whiting Paper 
Company, Holyoke 
and New York. The name is watermarked 
in each sheet. Ask your dealer for these 
Papers and take no other. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE 


English History and the 


XIXth Century in Europe 


the principal subjects for 1894-5. 
systematic and interestin 
with desultory reading. eep abreast of the children 
and young people in school and college. Belong to 








A carefully-planned 
course. Do not be satisfie 


| the age and understand “the language of the times.” 


Write for details to 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Do you want sound health and renewed vigor 
during the hot weather? You will get it by a 
rub down daily with real 


URKISH TOWELS 


‘“*A Western adaptation 
of Oriental luxury.’’ 
To introduce our goods, we will send absolutely 
Free, our “ Rainbow Collection” of Sample 
Turkish Towels and Illustrated Catalogue, comprising 
100 varieties, Bath Outfits, etc. Only one set of samples 
sent to any one family. 


NATIONAL UNION MFG. CO. 
11-16 Quincy Building Chicago, I. 


When You Get Married 


Let us furnish your WEeppING INVITATIONS. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ experience at the busi- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling, 70 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


ANNA M. PORTER 
BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 
oe and Designer of the Linen Aner ué Work 
and Importer of the A ppliqué, Honitor and Point Braids 
for lace making. Send se stamp for illustrated braid card. 





FREE 

















|PON the approach of Sep- 
tember all wise motiiers 
begin to plan for their 
daughters’ necessities 
in the way of school 
clothing. These should 
be attended to in time 
for the annual school 
openings. Nowadays 
we better understand the necessity of 
proper clothing for persons of all ages, 
and mothers are or should be particular in 
regard to providing the different weights 
for each season, and in having every article 
made in a comfortable manner for a grow- 
ing girl. One cannot expect an “ old head 
on young shoulders,’’ and it is difficult to 
make a child understand the importance of 
sanitary clothing unless constantly guided 
in its use, 








CLOTHING THE EXTREMITIES 


F the hands, feet and head are properly 
»yrotected a girl will be saved many a 
cold that sometimes ends seriously. For 
the early fall cotton stockings of a medium 
weight should be worn, with buttoned 
goat or kangaroo shoes, which, by the way, 
can be square-toed or half round at the 
toes, as the shape of the feet may demand. 
Medium soles are better than clumsy, extra 
thick ones. Gossamer rubbers should be 
provided for all seasons save midwinter, 
when the heavier storm rubber is worn. 
The arctic overshoes are worn by many, 
but I think any extra heavy weight on the 
feet gives children a heavy, lumbering walk. 
Gaiterettes of cloth keep the ankles warm 
and dry, and both ladies and children are 
now wearing fine oiled calfskin for winter 
shoes, finding it serviceable, dry and 
warm. For the coldest weather woolen 
stockings of a light weight are to be rec- 
ommended. Black hose are universally 
worn, but be careful to buy only a perfectly 
fast black dye to avoid staining. If a 
child lives where she must wade through 
snow give her storm rubbers and calfskin 
leggins that cover the knees, which will 
keep out wet and cold as knit woolen 
leggins often fail to do. 

When cool enough for gloves get the 
Jersey woolen ones that fit so as to allow 
one to hold a book or umbrella comforta- 
bly. For still lighter wear there are cotton 
and lisle gloves in black, gray, tan, brown, 
etc. Crocheted or knit Jouie mittens or 
lined leather mitts are unexcelled for win- 
ter wear and should be long in the wrists. 
Mittens of Angora yarn are durable and 
very warm. 

A straw hat for spring and fall should 
be sufficiently large to shield the eyes from 
the sun, and see that an elastic is sewed to 
it. During the coldest season one of the 
soft caps or Tam o’ Shanters, that cost 
from fifty cents to two dollars, is more com- 
fortable than a felt hat, fitting snugly and 
remaining on in spite of the wind. Ina 
cold, bleak country give girls hoods and 
keep their ears warm, though many now 
object to hoods as being old-fashioned. 
Even with a cap ear mufflers should be 
worn, or cover the face and ears with a 
thick veil; in any case protect the ears. 


NURSERY ODDS AND ENDS 


WENTY-FOUR-INCH umbrellas of the 
mixed gloria may be had for even less 
than a dollar, so that every schoolgirl 
should own one. In order to keep it have 
the name in white paint on the inside or 
work the initials on the fastening tag in 
colored silk. Get a crook handle that can 
be carried on the wrist, and thus leave the 
hands free. A waterproof cloak of gossa- 
mer rubber or waterproof serge must be 
large enough to slip over the ordina 
wrap, and this, too, should be marked with 
the owner’s name, and should be provided 
with a loop to hang it up by. When a 
rubber cloak is muddy it can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth ; a woolen one should be 
dried, brushed and cleaned with naphtha, 
which is very explosive if exposed to a fire 
or light. 

Do not allow girls to wear Oxford ties in 
the street, as they need the support of a 
shoe around the ankles. Heel protectors 
will save the stockings and, consequently, 
the weekly darning. They come in black 
or white kid, and cost about thirteen cents 
a pair. Stocking supporters are an actual 
necessity, it being a relic of know-nothing- 
ism to let a child wear garters. Let every 
motion be free, untrammeled by band: or 
dragging weights. Even the hair should 
not be tightly braided, in order to keep it 
unbroken. One might say that Nature ab- 
hors a tight band, so be careful to dress 
growing girls sensibly, giving them room 
to grow and not retarding their growth by 
tightly-fitting, uncomfortable garments. 
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COMFORTABLE UNDERCLOTHING 
FROM a hygienic point of view, much 

Jess comfort, I believe in all-wool 
underwear—heavy weights of shirts and 
drawers in the grayish ‘‘ natural’’ shade 
for midwinter, and lighter for fall and 
spring. Unless living in a very cold cli- 
mate drawers would only prove necessary 
for the depth of winter. Two pairs are a 
delusion, while three pairs, by wearing them 
in turn, should last two winters. If prop- 
erly washed pure wool underwear will not 
shrink unduly. The lighter weight should 
also have high necks and long sleeves, and 
for summer have low neck and short 
sleeves in the thin, wool gauze, or if this 
seems too warm to be endured use cotton, 
though the health properties of wool in 
absorbing perspiration are well known. 
Next to the shirt comes the health waist of 
drill, coutil or sateen, fitted with shoulder- 
straps, corded and furnished with buttons 
for the skirts and stocking supporters. A 
flannel petticoat is worn next, using a 
medium and heavy weight according to the 
season. In summer a -white petticoat is 
worn, but during the rest of the year one 
of gray mohair or alpaca wears well. 
Fasten the stocking supporters over the 
point of the hip, not in front of it. Keep 
everything as light in weight as is compati- 
ble with warmth, hence the advantage of all- 
wool clothing, which gives the extreme heat 
with the lightest weight. Have all skirts 
an inch and a half shorter than the dress, 
the length of which is spoken of elsewhere. 


OUTSIDE WRAPS 


FQ ceren jackets of dark blue serge jacket- 

ing or flannel are sufficiently warm 
for the early fall, and are very popular 
among girls of sixteen down to three years 
of age. For midwinter a long cloak of 
double-faced cloth in stripes or plaid is 
warm, and when finished with a cape the 
latter can be omitted when a mild day 
dawns in December. The sleeves of all 
garments must be amply large and the 
collars high, but do not allow children to 
smother their necks with scarfs, as_ this 
tends to add to the list of throat troubles 
prevailing in the United States. Let every 
garment have a hanger, as girls are only 
human and cannot be expected to hang a 
coat up by the neck on a crowded hook in 
a little school dressing-room. Girls get 
into the bad habit of half buttoning on a 
coat in the house and finishing outdoors 
where the keen air strikes some tender 
spot quicker than one can think. Such 
habits are only cured by constant watching 
and patience with the natural heedlessness 
of young people. The waterproof cloak 
must be large enough to slip over the fall 
and winter wrap, and thus prove practical 
for both rain and snow, affording no ex- 
cuse for leaving it athome. Where it can 
be afforded an extra waterproof, pair of 
rubbers and umbrella may be provided, 
which may be left at school during the 
term for use in case of emergency. 


FABRICS FOR FALL 


IXED cheviots at fifty cents to seventy- 
five, serges in plain, mixed and diag- 
onal effects, showing brown, navy or cadet 
blue, make durable fall frocks, and should 
be of a medium weight. Mixtures do not 
soil nor rub shiny as soon as plain materials. 
Elaborate trimmings are out of place on 
school dresses, or light colors. The heavier 
winter dresses may show red and dark 
green in addition to the colors mentioned 
above, and include the rough bouclé effects 
that wear well and have a warm, bright 
look in the midst of ice and snow. It is 
important to have dresses for fall and win- 
ter, and to vary them according to the 
season. To wear a dress suitable for Sep- 
tember in January is simply inviting a cold. 
Trim these frocks with colored or black 
mohair braids, close or open patterns, or 
velveteen for belt and collar, or perhaps 
only a vest of surah will brighten up the 
suit. Plaids are always worn more or 
less by girls, and are cheerful in appear- 
ance, as well as remarkably convenient for 
making over a dress of last year, and they 
combine readily with almost any color or 
material. In buying new materials get 
enough extra to make a new pair of sleeves, 
as this part always wears out first, and a 
growing girl’s arms have a fashion of run- 
ning out of every length of covering, which 
an extra yard will obviate. 

Light and dark brown, navy and cadet 
blue, Oxford gray, dark red and green are 
colors worn by misses in aye serges or 
sackings, or the mixtures that are of con- 
pas | shades orcolors. Mixed goods do 
not soil as easily as plain, neither do they 
wear shiny. Cheviots and covert cloths are 
well-wearing goods from fifty cents to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. 


FOR GIRLS OF TEN YEARS 
T this age the skirt is slightly gored in 
front and on the sides and gathered at 
the back, has a three-inch hem and comes 
to about half-way between the knees and 
shoe tops. Trimming is unnecessary on 
the skirt, though sometimes seen. The 
sleeves are“of the leg-of-mutton shape or 
in a large puff to the elbows and then close- 
fitting to the wrists. The round waist 
opens in the back, or if made with jacket 
fronts may open under the soft vest. Cape 
and epaulette ruffles in circular form over 
the sleeves are fashionable, also stock col- 
lars and crush belts. The waist may be 
high-necked or cut low and filled in with a 
soit guimpe of silk ; the square or round 
jacket fronts are very becoming to aslender 
child. The first school dress worn from 
September may be of navy or cadet blue 
or bright brown serge of a medium weight, 
made with a low, round, close waist, leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and the usual skirt. Cape 
ruffles of the goods six inches deep meet 
at the back, but cease in front just in 
front of the armholes. These are edged 
with three rows of number two linen-back 
velvet ribbon the color of the dress, with a 
rosette at the finish of the ruffles in front. 
Belt trimmed in the same manner with 
rosette in front. Full guimpe of checked 
blue and beige taffeta silk. For her mid- 
winter frock a little blonde has a dark red- 
dish cheviot much heavier in weight, made 
with jacket fronts, soft vest of surah and 
crush belt and collar of black velveteen. 
To change with the latter there is a made- 
over dress of dark green sacking, having a 
high, round waist and close sleeves to 
elbows. As the goods ran short a green 
plaid was taken for sleeve puffs, band on 
skirt, stock collar, short, wide revers, back 
and front, that met on the shoulders, where 
they were slashed twice, and to cover a 
cording at the bottom of the waist, to which 
the skirt was sewed. 


GIRLS OF FOURTEEN TO SIXTEEN 


ISSES of this age and smaller girls wear- 
ing the stock or crush collars of soft 
folds fastening in the back under a pointed 
end or square bow do not need any other 
finish to the neck. Full yokes are shirred 
around the neck, making a soft double 
frill. If a plain high collar is worn, which 
is unusual now, a tiny fold of white scrim, 
lawn, ribbon or bolting-cloth is basted on 
the edge. Girls of sixteen wear godet 
skirts or circular gored ones to their shoe 
tops. If very slight a band of the goods 
stitched on the upper edge in three rows, 
or three bands of mohair braid make a 
finish that takes from the wearer’s height. 
Yokes, jacket fronts, revers, soft vests and 
leg-of-mutton sleeves accompany the skirt 
that is three to three yards and a half wide. 
Several rows of narrow velvet ribbon trim 
the wrists, cape ruffles or jacket fronts and 
appear in two uneven clusters on the skirt. 
Changeable and plain surah and taffeta are 
used for the full vests. A bright blue chev- 
iot having occasional threads of black has 
an untrimmed skirt, balloon puff sleeves 
and round waist fastening in the back with 
black horn buttons. The waist has a plain 
yoke cut in three Vandykes in front and 
two squares at the back, with the lower 
part of the waist full over a close lining, and 
shirred at the waist-line, back and front. 
A circular basque piece five inches deep is 
added. Crush belt and collar of black 
satin. Three rows of number one and a 
half black satin ribbon trim the wrists, 
edge of basque and yoke, continuing over 
the shoulders to the back. For early fall 
this miss may wear a brown Henrietta 
trimmed with mohair braid in a lace pattern 
for belt, cuffs, collar, on edge of Eton 


jacket fronts and three rows on the skirt. | 





Add a soft vest of red, blue or green surah. | 
Later a plaid in green shades barred with | 


yellow may be remodeled with a vest of 
ladies’ cloth made plain, with tiny jacket 
fronts, crush belt and collar of velveteen. 


THE TINIEST OF SCHOOLGIRLS 


CMLDREN of eight years dress in a simi- 
lar manner to those of ten, only that 
their skirts are from one to two inches 
shorter, each being two yards and a half 
wide and with the regulation three-inch 
hem. The full, gathered skirts are still 
seen but are not as universal as the front 
and sides gored and full back. White 
nainsook guimpes are worn at this age, 
though proving an easily-soiled luxury fot 
school wear, hence the popularity of high 
waists. When a white guimpe is worn 
through the winter a heavier under-vest is 
necessary to keep the clothing of an 
average warmth. Young children wear 
plain materials more than mixtures, but 
these come in so many weaves that it is an 
easy matter to buy Henrietta and serge 
for the fall or spring, and sacking, cheviot, 
cloth, etc., for midwinter. Bright red looks 
very attractive on small children, though 
the range of colors for them is unlimited. 
They are miniature women with cape and 
epaulette ruffles, large sleeves and round 
waists, making each little tot nearly as broad 
as she is long. Satin and velvet ribbons, 
piece velvet and velveteen, braid and surah 
are the trimmings for nice and general wear. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “‘ Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,”’ will be found on page 26 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 
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WHICH IS ON THE TICKET OF ALL OF 


Flannel Skirts 


Merritt’s Skirt Patterns 


CASSIMERE FULLED. WILL NOT SHRINK 


They took First Prize at Chicago. What is better, 
every lady buying them awards them First Prize, for 
no other skirts approach these in 





CUT, FIT AND FINISH 


Perfectly smooth fit at waist. Just the right hang. 
General ease and comfort. 

OVER 100 STYLES FOR FALL now ready, 
embracing everything standard and many novel and 
fashionable effects. Prices, in patterns, $1.50 to 

2.50; when made up, prices are from 82.00 
up. 

It is worth taking a little trouble to get the very 
best; so if you don’t find the Big “M” Skirts at your 
store, write to us and we will either inform you 
where they are sold near you, or send you samples 
from which to order from the factory. 


Merritt’s Cassimere Fulled Flannels 


Our 28-inch flannels are made in all colors, stripes 
and plaids, and are unexcelled for Sanitary qualities. 
If you don’t find them in your store, write for samples. 


GEORGE MERRITT & CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Is not an unusual thing with children, 


for ‘‘boys will be boys,”’ but the 
durability of the cloth, of which the 

illows and sheets are made, is an 
important item to all housekeepers. 


Dwight Anchor 
Sheetings 


Are of extraordinary durability, are 
readily washed and retain their clear 
white color. For sale everywhere. 


MINOT, HOOPER & CO. 


BosTON AND NEw YORK 
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Don’t Be 
Deceived 


when told that some 
other binding is “ just 
as good” as 


the _ 
“ 

: First 

“ Quality 


Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 

Look for “S. H. & M.” on the label 
and ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Trape Marx. Registered U. S. Patent Office, July 24, 1894 


The Francis Patent Hook and Eye 











SAVES SEWING 
SAVES TIME 


Francis Mfg.Co.™*4"474"" 
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OME time ago the wardrobe 
of a bride was not consid- 
ered complete unless it con- 
tained a large velvet circular 
trimmed with a cape of real 
black lace, with, possibly, 
a fall of jet over it. This 
cloak was worn until the 
possessor grew weary of it, 
then it was altered into a jacket, and even- 
tually, as it was good velvet, the left-over 
pieces of it were used to make the crowns 
of bonnets by various amateur milliners. 
Fashions change with greater rapidity now- 
adays, but there is a very positive leaning 





A VERY HANDSOME COAT (Illus. No. 1) 


toward the old idea of getting a coat that 
is made of thoroughly good material and 
one which may be worn more than one sea- 
son. This coat is made of velvet. It is 
refined, rich looking, and may or may not 
be trimmed. Preference is given to the 
black velvet coat, but the woman who will 
have several coats quite as often selects 
the new shade of purple which is called 
‘‘Mignon,”’ which, while it is purple, yet 
leans toward the heliotrope, or the golden 
brown known as ‘“‘mordoré,’’ or the laven- 
der blue, which is extremely odd, inasmuch 
as in one light it suggests a perfect laven- 
der and in another a medium dark blue. 
A few gray velvet coats are seen, and a 
number of emerald green ones, these last 
being invariably trimmed with black jet. 


THE TRIMMINGS IN VOGUE 


pre thread lace ranging from a quarter 

to half a yard deep and elaborately- 
cut jets that glitter like diamonds are liked, 
not only upon the black coats, but upon the 
colored ones. Steel trimmings in deep 
fringes and fine designs in steel beads 
wrought out on black net are effective upon 
gray velvet, while on one of the purple 
coats is noted over the cape of fine lace 
and reaching to the collar, a heading of 
gold passementerie with amethysts set in 
it. Buttons are seldom seen unless they 
are used for purely decorative purposes. 
The trimming down the front conceals the 
large and useful hooks and eyes, and at 
the throat there is usually a bow of black 
ribbon. Chiffon, with most artistic result, 
is frequently draped over the upper part of 
the sleeves when they are of moiré. Fancy 
sleeves are greatly liked, and when they 
contrast in color are invariably of moiré, 
but when the effect is obtained by trim- 
ming, the sleeve itself is of velvet. Per- 
sonally, I think a very rich velvet coat 
requires but little trimming. However, 
as we have reached the day of elaborate 
decoration, and most women are willing 
to paint the lily, the garniture appears, 


THIS AUTUMN’S VELVET COATS 
By Isabel A. Mallon 
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A VERY RICH COAT 


HE coat that will probably, indeed, fash- 
ionable dressmakers say, certainly, be 
the most fashionable shape during the 
winter, is shown in Illustration No. 1. It 
is made of rich black velvet, reaches quite 
to the knees, fits the figure closely, and in 
the back has a great deal of fullness in the 
skirts, so that while a fitted effect is achieved 
above the waist, below it the fullness is 
great and arranges itself in what is known 
as the umbrella fashion. The sleeves, 
which are extremely full, shaping into the 
arms below the elbows, are of white moiré, 
the upper part of each having draped over 
it to the elbow accordion-plaited black chif- 
fon. A band of finely-cut jet conceals the 
termination.of this trimming, and four me- 
dallions of cut jet imitating buttons are on 
the outer side of each sleeve, but well up 
toward the centre. A deep cape collar of 
accordion-plaited chiffon is headed by a 
band of cut jet, and a jabot of the chiffon 
extends quite to the waist in front and has 
long pendants of cut jet glittering here and 
there among its folds. The high collar is 
of white moiré overlaid with jet and caught 
together in front with a bow of black 
moiré ribbon, which is loosely tied, and 
the long ends of which reach below the 
waist. 

Of course, if one wished, velvet sleeves 
could be substituted for the fancy ones, 
and indeed with the coat in our illustration 
there came already, to take the place of 
the white ones, a pair of black velvet 
sleeves, and this, I believe, is customary 
with those dressmakers who claim to be 
specially correct. The velvet sleeves were 
the usual full shape, and had for their deco- 
ration epaulettes of jet with jet pendants 
that reached almost to the elbows. 


VELVET JACKET FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


iu would be impossible to call this pretty 
little velvet affair a coat, but it is a 
style especially commended by the French 
designers for young girls, who, according 
to their way of thinking, which is a correct 
one, should not wear velvet—that being a 
material dedicated to matrons. However, 
they permit its use in the form of the pretty 
jacket which is seen in Illustration No. 2. 
This is a close-fitting Eton jacket, drawn 
far over to one side and closely fastened. 
It is of emerald green velvet; its only 
decoration is its 
turn-over collar 
and very broad 
lapels, which 
really reach quite 
over to the shoul- 
der, and which 
are faced with a 
golden-brown 
fur. Inside is visi- 
ble, between the 
revers, a soft 
white chiffon front 
and a white chif- 
fon collar which is 
simply laid in soft 
folds. The green 
velvet sleeves are 
high and full, and, 
shaping in, fit the 
lower part of the 
arms quite closely 
and have for finish 
deep cuffs of fur. 
With this is 
worn a small 
green velvet toque 
decorated with 
the head of a 
mink, and having 
its tails, or rather 
the tails of several 
minks, falling low 
on the head. In 
making sucha 
jacket as this it is 
necessary for it to 
fit perfectl y—in- 
deed, it requires 
to be glove fitting. 
The lower part 
has no finish in 
the way of trim- 
ming, and, of 
course, no stitch- 
ing shows because 
the velvet is rolled 
over and hemmed 
on to the silk lin- 
ing. Under the 
velvet jacket I 
would advise a 
young girl to wear a_ close-fitting silk 
bodice, and to let this bodice be the one 
over which it is fitted. Of course, it should 
be quite plain. By the use of the plain 
bodice the jacket fits better and one’s own 
bodice is saved wear. 
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AN ELDERLY LADY’S COAT 
SG omeBoDY said not long ago that we no 

longer had any old ladies, although 
there were a number of elderly ones. This 
was a pretty compliment to the American 
woman’s ability to keep herself looking 
young. However, the elderly lady who 
understands the art of dressing knows 
perfectly well that she would lose her fine 
appearance if she wore the jacket suited 
to the girl of twenty, or the coat of a 
matron of thirty. For her the richest ma- 
terials are possible, but they must be spe- 
cially arranged. In Illustration No. 3 is 
pictured a coat adapted to the woman who 
has passed forty-five, although, of course, 
it would look equally well on a younger 





A VELVET ETON JACKET (Illus. No. 2) 


woman. The material is velvet of that 
deep crimson hue which is becoming to 
all complexions. The coat is made with a 
yoke, to which is joined a Watteau back 
and a semi-fitting front, both of which, in 
length, extend almost to the knees. This 
yoke is square and overlaid with fine black 
silk passementerie, while below it falls a 
full frill of real thread lace that is quite a 
y road of a yard 

eep. At each 
corner of the yoke 
is seta small black 
ribbon rosette. 
The full sleeves 
have plaited lace 
falling over them, 
and down where 
they shape into 
the arms are, on 
the upper sides, 
tiny jabots of lace 
caught to their 
places by small 
rosettes. At the 
back, at the top of 
the Watteau plait 
is a ribbon bow, 
the ends of which 
fall to the bottom 
of the skirt por- 
tion. In front, 
ribbon of the 
same width, that 
is, about three 
inches, starts 
from each side, is 
brought forward 
and loosely tied 
rather low down, 
so that the ends 
come below the 
wrap itself. The 
bonnet worn with 
this is one of the 
close-fitting Dutch 
shapes, which is 
decorated with a 
pompon of black 
feathers, has ties 
of black velvet 
ribbon, while it is 
made of velvet 
like the coat. 


FEW LAST WORDS 


HAVE never ad- 
vocated extrav- 
agance, but I do 
not consider the 
buying of good 


* 
VELVET COAT WITH WATTEAU BACK (Illus. No. 3) 


material as extravagance, consequently, in | 
selecting the velvet for your coat, get that 


which is good. If your velvet coat is to be 

ge only dress coat, then elect to have a 
lack or one of the dark shades that are 

always in vogue and always refined, 





B. & B. 


You buy and use 


DRY GOODS 


This store buys and sells them—you buy 
the good kinds for as little as you can, to 
use—we buy the best for as little as we can, 
to sell—and we can and do buy less be- 
cause there’s scarcely a limit to quantity, 
and we always buy from the makers. You 
can buy Dry Goods here less, not only be- 
cause we buy them less but because we sell 
them for less than usual store's profit. 

So much for argument—now to prove it. 

We have just opened and placed on sale 
the choicest and best lot of 


Fine Imported Dress Woolens 


we ever brought to this country, as well as 
a large collection of the best productions 
of American looms, to which we invite your 
critical attention, as to style, coloring and 
price. It is a vast range from 
25 cents to $6.00 a yard 

but we confidently lay great stress on the 
superior merit of the lines at 


75 cents to $1.50 a yard 


We send samples by mail free and post- 
paid, to any address—and do it willingly. 

We have a perfect Mail Order System— 
send goods all over this great nation— 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
every year and increasing. Write for our 
catalogue and price list—free. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


For 40 Years 


WE HAVE MADE A SPECIALTY 
OF DEALING IN 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
Fine Housekeeping Linens and 
Linen Fabrics of All Kinds 


WE handle only the most 
reliable goods. 





WE have a larger as- 
sortment than any 
other house in this 
country. 


CATALOGUE mailed free 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
The Linen Store 
14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


September Days 


inevitably suggest the purchase of Autumn supplies 
both for dress purposes aud household uses. 

The present season is likely to illustrate in an em- 
phatic manner the advantages poemes by our house. 
which, aided by the great and powerful leverage of 
CASH, deals constantly at the sources of supply in its 
particular lines of goods. 

We have good reason to claim advantages in our 
great special business, which will, we believe, be mani- 
fest to all observers as the present season advances, 
perhaps more so than ever in the past. 

The stock — most carefully selected by experts —is 
larger than in any proviens season, and will be supple- 
mented constantly by choice and desirable goods from 
other importers and manufacturers, which their neces- 
sities require them to turn into cash. Perhaps no house 
in the United States is so sought after with constant 
offerings of bargain lots as our own, and whenever real 
advantages to our patrons appear, we avail thereof. 

Mail requests for samples, illustrated catalogues, as 
well as orders for goods, receive the prompt, intelligent 
attention of trained and skillful people. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Favorite of All Corsets 























SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON 
Sixth Avenue, 19th to 20th Street, New York. 
The Judic is the ONLY Corset which reduces the size 
and lengthens the waist without injurious tight lacing. 

on application. All Judics guaranteed. 
Will C. Rood’s 
the popular Ladies’ 
Tailoring System, sent 
condition, without requiring any money in advance 
Cuts all garments, for all forms, and no refitting. 
and easily learned. 145.000 sold. Full rticulars end 
a Mammoth Illustrated Circular free. Will pay yor to 
° > Prize d 
Beissel’s iti Needles 
“The finest on the globe.” 
are the cheapest. If once ‘tried no other make 
will be tolerated. To convince, we will send a 
can't supply you. An extra package /ree, for this. 
HORMANN, 6CHUTTE & CO. 


Imported and Owned Exclusively by 
In Models to Suit All Figures. 
In ordering describe style of figure. Price list mailed 
MAGIC SCALE, 
to you postpaid, on thirty days’ trial, on one enss 
CHEAP, SIMPLE, DURABLE, PRACTICAL 
investigate. THE ROOD MAGIC SCALE CO., Chicago, Il, 
Will not bend, break or cut the thread, and 
samp! k fe it . 
Ase fet ot ther ntene, ond cond fous dealer's name, if he 
toe Greene St., New York, Sole Agents for United States 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks’”’ and “ Chats.”’ 


from the “ Daughters ”’ 


All letters 


bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 
MrS. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to Mrs. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


AM so often asked to tell 
the first thought I had of 
a Sisterhood that resulted 
in the Order of the King’s 
Daughters, that I now 
write it that all may have 
it. I was crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean. I had 
met on deck some young 
fellows that had been 
tramping through Switzer- 
land, and learned they were from some 
theological seminary. One morning I was 
startled at hearing of the death of one of 
these young men. He had been ill only a 
few days, and I learned that through his 
sickness, while delirious, he had constantly 
called for his mother. As I paced the deck 
in the days that followed, and looked up 
at the boat that swung day after day with 
his body in it, as if he were being rocked in 
sleep, the thought came to me, oh, if I had 
only been in a Sisterhood wearing a badge 
that would have denoted service to human- 
ity, they might have asked me if I would 
not like to see the young man who called 
for his mother, for I learned that no woman 
had seen the youth during his illness, and 
I pictured to myself how glad the mother 
would have been if I could have written to 
her and told her I had seen her boy. At 
that hour I wished for a Sisterhood that 
should not be known by any distinct dress 
but by some kind of a badge. I did not 
speak of this thought to any one. 


} 
FOUNDING THE SISTERHOOD 


A FEW months passed and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale called to see me on 
business. As he was passing out he said, 
‘*Mrs. Bottome, I have known for a long 
time of your drawing-room work among 
the favored women of New York City. I 
wonder you do not found a Sisterhood.’’ 
And the word Sisterhood took my thoughts 
back to the steamer. Not many days after 
I invited four friends of mine who had been 
associated with me in the drawing-room 
work, and they came to my home, and 
we decided each to invite some friend, 
a consecrated woman, and to meet the 
week following and there would then be 
ten of us, and I felt sure Dr. Hale would 
lend us his idea of ‘‘ten times one is ten.”’ 
When later I wrote to him about it he 
answered, ‘“‘ You are welcome, Mrs. Bot- 
tome, to any idea of mine that you can 
use.’ 

The lovely woman, Mrs. Theodore Irving, 
who suggested the name for the new Sister- 
hood of service, ‘‘The King’s Daugh- 
ters,’’ has passed into the beautiful beyond. 
I often dream of her, and we always speak 
in the dream of the Order, and I think, 
every time I dream of her, I tell her of a 
time years before this Order was started 
when I heard her speak on the 45th Psalm, 
when she said: ‘‘ You are all daughters ”’ 
(she was speaking to our young girls), 

‘“‘only some of you are naughty daughters, 
but still His daughters.’’ I love to think that 
she knows all about them and that she 
suggested the name, for it is not difficult 
for her now to see the Daughters in japan 
and India and China—yes, in all this 
world, for the little silver cross with 1886 
on it, belts the world to-day. 

I was made president of that first ten, 
not because I was better fitted to be presi- 
dent than some of the others present, but 
simply because the forming of such a ten 
was my suggestion, and later, as you 
know, the word ‘‘tens’’ was dropped and 
the word “circles”? substituted. The one 
who calls to her side any number of women 
to form a circle for any need is naturally 
made president. Soin all the Circles there 
is a president, a secretary and a treasurer. 
That first ten became the executive of this 
now vast Order, which is known as the 
Central Council. The first corresponding 
secretary is now the general secretary and 
editor of our official organ, ‘‘ The Silver 
Cross,”” Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. And 
so a very small part of the story is told. 

How little did w we dream in 1886 of what 
1894 would bring forth; that “In His 
Name” would be on the hospitals ; over the 
day nurseries ; the motto of our kindergar- 
tens ; the token of innumerable works of 
love. ‘Behold! what hath God wrought !”’ 





THE WHOLE STORY 


Bt only think what this Order has 

done for individual souls, what it has 
done for suffering humanity, what it has 
done by its unsectarianism to bring Chris- 
tians of all denominations nearer to each 
other—all this and much more will never 
be told or written on this earth. I believe 
that it has a great work yet to do, and I am 
beginning to look earnestly and longingly 
to the great army of young people who are 
going into the twentieth century equipped 
by a higher education to do the work which 
young hands and young hearts will do. I 
have no doubt in my mind but the higher 
education of women means work that we 
who will stay but a little while in the 
twentieth century have never been called 
on todo. My only anxiety at this time is 
that our young women shall be spiritually 
educated. There is a higher education for 
women than our colleges and universities 
can give. There is only one Teacher that 
can bring our Daughters to their best, and 
that is the great Teacher, our King, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever the duties 
that women will be called on in the next 
century or in the latter part of this to ful- 
fill, the one thing needful is noble Christian 
womanhood. 

sa 


SHE HATH CHOSEN THE BETTER PART 
LETTER is before me from my younger 
brother in which he says: ‘Sis, 
somehow I am glad mother didn’t have to 
vote to take care of the nation, for if she 
had had to do that maybe she would not 
have thought she could get up to take 
breakfast with me at half-past six o’clock 
in the morning, and then pray with me that 
I might have strength to do right through 
the day.’’ The big tears came to my eyes 
as that dear little mother came up oe deo 
me. Left at the age of forty-six with six 
young children to bring up, and this boy, 
who at that early age was in a bank, needed 
all that lovely Christian mother could do 
for him. I do not say that she could not 
have done what was most needed to be 
done, and other things beside, but I do say 
that if woman in the future is to do more 
to bring this world to where it must come 
she must not misplace things. The Master 
is not dead, He has not changed since He 
said to a woman who sat at His feet, 
‘*Mary hath chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken from her.’’ Christ must 
be first and His kingdom must be first, not 
this nation but His kingdom, and it must 
be first all the time. We must not make a 
mistake. We must not be so advanced as 
to leave God in the rear, as a woman said 
to me recently, was the great danger she 
thought. We must be true under any 
change of outward circumstances, remem- 
bering always that the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit is, in the sight of God, of 
great price. Under all circumstances let 
us see to it that this ornament is never 
absent from us. 


A DEFINITE PURPOSE IN LIFE 


8 Naaeone are some things I am sure of ; there 

are other things about which I am not 
so sure. But I often look at the flowers 
and say to them, you are very lovely, but 
you would never have come to the blos- 
soming in your life if you had not been 
healthy at the root. So in these days I go 
more and more to the root of things. I am 
sure that if we are true, real, and live not 
to appear, but to be, we are being prepared 
for all that may await us in the providence 
of God. I get more and more concerned 
about our young girls—our young women. 
I know how necessary it is for them to 
have a definite purpose in their life—a de- 
liberate choice. ‘‘She hath chosen”’ will 
be said of every one of us, for we really do 
choose, and others can see we have chosen. 
What we really are is telling every moment 
on some one, and what we are is of more 
consequence to us than all that we do. 
How often have I been impressed with the 
few words: ‘It profiteth me nothing.” 
What I do may profit others, no matter 
what my motives may have been ; but only 
love, only the spirit of love, profiteth me ! 
And our own consciences before God must 
be ever and forever our greatest care. 
Choose, dear Daughters, the unperishable 
part. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A DAUGHTER OF THE KING 


MET her in a small grocery store where 
she kept the books. The office was 
just large enough to hold the high chair on 
which she sat. As there was no seat in the 
grocery store and I had to wait a few min- 
utes till the daughter of the King could 
be excused to go with me where I wanted 
to go, she asked me if I would not step 
into the office and take her chair. I did 
so—she stepped out to make room for me 
to pass in and I ascended and sat in her 
chair. I have sat on chairs where royalty 
has been seated more than once in old 
countries, but I never had such profitable 
reflections as I had while seated on that 
chair of royalty in that small grocery store. 
When I was seated she came in. She had 
a face it would be difficult for me to de- 
scribe ; only one word could tell it and that 
was spiritually royal. I said as I glanced 
at the books, ** And here is your work that 
you do ‘In His Name’?”’ She smiled and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, and I enjoy it—I enjoy the re- 
sponsibility—I am thankful for the work.’’ 
I did not ask her if she were a widow; I do 
not like to ask the question at times. | Too 
often there is sannetiien sadder than death, 
with no relief that crépe might give. But 
I knew she had a daughter, for because 
the daughter was ill she could not hear me 
speak to the Daughters that evening as 
she had anticipated. Altogether I did not 
see her for half an hour, and I shall prob- 
ably never see her again, but she will never 
know what she did for me. She empha- 
sized for me that day, as did another 
Daughter, the words we have so often 
quoted, ‘‘ The King’s Daughter is all glo- 
rious within.’”” She was so beautifully 
dressed, I know her raiment was of wrought 
gold. I knew that patience, suffering and 
submission to God’s will, and a love that 
was everlasting were in her heart. And the 
fine gold of character that had been wrought 
in a furnace of pain, had at last told on 
the sweet face, and that chair in the grocery 
shop will always seem to me a throne. 
And I saw the queen, the royal woman 
who sits there day after day. Many will 
read this who sit in telegraph offices, in 
post-offices, in places of business, behind 
desks as bookkeepers. 

Oh, dear Daughters, be royal in charac- 
ter, be true to the highest, care more for 
the unseen dress, the robes that are to be 
worn at the highest court of all. For 
there will be presentations at that court 
some day, and only character will count. 
So let us say in the words of Lucy Lar- 
com, ‘‘Let me wear my white robes here, 
even on earth, my Father dear.’’ 


| 


ANOTHER KING’S DAUGHTER 


ANOTHER Daughter that I saw that day, 
that made my spring costume that I 
was thinking of getting seem less valuable 
in my eyes, was a young widow. She did 
not expect me to take tea with her—indeed, 
but for a mistake I had made I should not 
have seen either of these lovely Daughters. 
But I was received with that quiet grace 
that you might expect from royalty. After 
the tea, at which I met a number of per- 
sons in the quiet of her own room, the 
little lady pointed to a picture of a fine- 
looking young man on the wall and said 
quietly, “‘ That is a picture of my husband, 
and this is the anniversary of my mar- 
riage.’’ I inquired softly, ‘‘How many 
years?”’’ She said four. ‘‘And you keep 
the house?”’ ‘‘Yes, I keep boarders.’’ 
That was all. Before we left the room she 
said: “I never question God’s wisdom, 
but I am young and it sometimes seems as 
if it would be so long before I shall see 
him.’”’ She put on her bonnet with the 
veil and we walked together to the church. 
She pointed to the young moon and said, 
‘““How lovely.’”’ After we reached the 
church I saw a lady give her from her dress 


a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley, but I noticed | 


that she did not put them on. Maybe she 
was thinking of the flowers of four years 
ago. Maybe she thought of the immortal 
flowers he would give her some day. I 
don’t know. She came to me after the 
meeting to thank me for the help I had 
given her in my talk. I looked down on 
the little form and into the sweet face and 
I said, ‘‘ You will not know how you have 
helped me.’”” And somehow it seemed 
very little to stand on a platform and talk 
as I did that night, compared with keeping 
boarders, and seeing as clearly as I could 
see that all that sweet little woman had 
lost, all the life she is now leading, all, all, 
had been so sanctified by God’s grace, that 
she, too, had come up to where she stood 
through great tribulations and had washed 
her robes, and she, too, was ready for the 
palace—and, indeed, was now the palace 
of the King who reigns within her. My 
two princesses! I shall probably never see 
them again. They both told me they knew 
me through the JouRNAL, and they may 
read this and never suspect whom I am 
writing of. How much downright heroism 
there is in life of which little account is 
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Ten Million 
Meals 


of Nestlé’s Food 


were furnished to the Babies of 
America in 1893 


T# E supremacy of Nestlé’s Food 

due to the fact that it furnishes 
NUTRITION, and is SAFE. The 
great danger connected with the use of 
cow’s milk in any form as a diet for 
infants is altogether avoided, as Nestlé’s 
Food requires the addition of water 
only to prepare it for use. To prevent 
Cholera Infantum and summer diar- 
rhoea, begin the use NOW of 


Nestlé’s Food 


A large sample can of Nestlé’s Food, 
and our book ‘‘ The Baby’’ will be sent to 
any mother mentioning this magazine. 





THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., NewYork 


BURNETT’S 


LAVENDER SALTS 


Invigorating 
Refreshing 


FREE FROM 
LIQUID 


and therefore not liable 
to leak or stain 





BURNETT'S 
LAVENDER SALTS. 
WWGORATING AND REFRESHIRG: 


Especially useful in 
MEADACHE, FAINTHESS & HYSTERA 
40StPH BURNETT & CO- 
BOSTON and cHicAaGe 





35 and 50 Cents 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 


or mailed direct on receipt of price by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, Chicago 


Ladies Use 
Dabrooks’ 


Jouvan 








“The Triumph 
f the 


Perfumer's Art" 





For 1 
cents in 
stamps 
we will 
mail a 

5 cent 

ottle (% 
ounce), to 
introduce 
it, until 
Oct. 1st. 
















Delicate, lasting, possessing the 
puree | — of this most 
delightful flower. Our booklet 
on ‘‘ Fashionable Perfumes’ free. 


WILLIAMS, DAVIS, BROOKS & Co. 
2638 East Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


“JAC “ROS Ee, Seen onl 


is the highest priced and 

best perfume and can- 

not be made for less. 
Order it from 


BUCK & RAYNER 


Established 1858 


State and Madison Sts. 
CHICAGO 
They send 5 SAMPLES 
of Jacrose Tollet Prep- 
arations (Hygienic), 
WORTH 75 CENTS, free 
with each order.” 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents we will send you b 
mail & package of Russian Violet Sachet 
for per — laces, handkerchiefs, letter paper and the 
corsage. ADDRESS BEN. LEVY & CO. 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


Do Your Own Knitting on the 


New BRANSON 
KNITTER 


And it will be well done. 30,000 now in 
use. This year we will sell $1 5 Same 
our @25 Machine for quality 
as before. For full particulars, address 


Branson Knitting Machine Co. 
504 St. Ji 


THE Correct Bedstead 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
Brass and White Enamel 


$6 75 upward 


Special Discount - 10 per cent. until 

October Ist to those mentioning this 
magazine. We make Nagy bn in Bed 

Furnishings. Send for Catalogr-. 


SLEMMER & CO.. Makers and Dealers 
elphia 
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“It smelis so good 


I guess I'll swallow it.” 
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SEPTEMBER, 1894 


I was thirty years old; my mother most 
likely was about as old when I was born ; 
that made sixty years. Then my grand- 
father might have been forty when my 
mother was born, and there was a century. 
As for my great-grandfather and his par- 
ents I didn’t know anything about them. 
Of course, there must have been such 
persons, but I didn’t know where they 
came from or where they went to. 

‘*T can go back a century,’’ said I, ‘‘ but 
that doesn’t begin to meet the end of the 
line you have marked out. There’s a gap 
of about two hundred years.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think I would mind that,”’ 
said Mr. Brandish. ‘‘Gaps of that kind are 
constantly occurring in family trees. In 
fact, if we was to allow gaps of a century 
or so to interfere with the working out of 
family lines, it would cut off a great many 
noble ancestries from families of high posi- 
tion, especially in the colonies and abroad. 
I beg you will not pay any attention to 
that, madam.”’ 

My nerves was tingling with the thought 
of the Spanish Armada and perhaps Ban- 
nockburn (which then made me wish I 
had known all this before I went to Stir- 
ling, but which battle, now as I write, I 
know must have been fought a long time 
before any of the Dorks went to Scotland), 
and I expect my eyes flashed with family 
pride, for do what I would I couldn't sit 
calm and listen to what I was hearing. 
But, after all, that two hundred years did 
weigh upon my mind. ‘If you make a 
family tree for me,’’ said I, ‘‘you will have 
to cut off the trunk and begin again some- 
where up in the air.”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said he, ‘‘ we don’t do that. 
We arrange the branches so that they over- 
lap each other, and the dotted lines, which 
indicate the missing portions, are not 
noticed. Then after further investigation 
and more information the dots can be run 
together and the tree made complete and 
perfect.”’ 

Of course, I had nothing more to say, 
and he promised to send me the tree the 
next morning, though, of course, request- 
ing me to pay him in advance, which was 
the rule of the office, and you would be 
amazed, madam, if you knew how much 
that tree cost. I got it the next morning, 
but I haven’t shown it to <7 yet. lam 
proud that I own it, and I have thrills 
through me whenever my mind goes back 
to its Norman roots, but | am bound to say 
that family trees sometimes throw a good 
deal of shade over their owners, especially 
when they have gaps in them, which seems 
contrary to nature, but is true to fact. 


LETTER NO. XXVI 


SOUTHWESTERN HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON. 


O-MORROW our steamer sails and this 
is the last letter | write on English 
soil, and although I haven’t done half that 
I wanted to, there are ever so many things 
I have done that I can’t write you about. 

I had seen so few cathedrals that on the 
way down here I was bound to see at least 
one good one, and so we stopped at 
Winchester. It was while walking under 
the arches of that venerable pile that the 
thought suddenly came to me that we were 
now in Hampshire, and that perhaps in 
this cathedral might be some of the tombs 
of my ancestors. Without saying what I 
was after I began at one of the doors and 
I went clean around that enormous church 
and read every tablet in the walls and on 
the floor. 

Once I had a shock. There was a good 
many small tombs with roofs over them, 
and statues of people buried within lying 
on top of the tombs, and some of them 
had their faces and clothes colored so as to 
make them look almost as natural as life. 
They was mostly bishops and had been 
lying there for centuries. While looking 
at these I came to a tomb with an opening 
low down on the side of it, and behind 
some iron bars there lay a stone figure that 
made me eee! jump. He was on his 
back, with hardly any clothes on, and was 
actually nothing but skin and bones. His 
mouth was open as if he was gasping for 
his last breath. I never saw such an awful 
sight, and as I looked at the thing my blood 
began to run cold and then it froze. The 
freezing was because I suddenly thought 
to myself that this might be a Dorkminster, 
and that that horrible object was my an- 
cestor. I was actually afraid to look at the 
inscription on the tombstone for fear that 
this was so, for if it was I knew that when- 
ever I should think of my family tree this 
bag of bones would be climbing up the 
trunk or sitting on one of the branches. 
But I must know the truth, and trembling 
so that I could scarcely read I stooped 
down to look at the inscription and find 
out who that dreadful figure had been. It 
was not a Dorkminster and my spirits rose. 

We got here three days ago and we have 
made a visit to the Isle of Wight. We 

went straight down to the southern coast 
and stopped all night at the little town of 
Bonchurch, It was very lovely down there 


with roses and other dowers blooming out- 
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of-doors as if it was summer, although it 
is now getting so cold everywhere else. 
But what pleased me most was to stand at 
the top of a little hill and look out over 
the waters of the English Channel and feel 
that not far out of eye-shot was the beauti- 
ful land of France, with its lower part ac- 
tually touching Italy. 

You know, madam, that when we was 
here before we was in France, and a happ 
woman was I to be there, although so prs | 
younger than now I couldn’t properly en- 
joy it, but even then France was only part 
of the road to Italy, which, alas, we never 
got to. Some day, however, I shall float 
in a gondola and walk amid the ruins of 
ancient Rome, and if Jone is too sick ot 
travel to go with me it may be necessar 
for Corinne to see the world and I shall 
take her. 

Now I must finish this letter and bid 
good-by to beautiful Britain, which has 
made us happy and treated us well in spite 
of some comparisons, in which we was ex- 
pected to be on the wrong side, but which 
hurt nobody, and which I don’t want even 
to think of at such a moment as this. 


LETTER NO. XXVII 


New YORK. 
| SEND you this, madam, to let you know 
that we arrived here safely yesterday 
afternoon, and that we are going to-day to 
Jone’s mother’s farm where Corinne is. 

I liked sailing from Southampton because 
when I start to go to a place I like to go, 
and when we went home before and had 
to begin by going all the way up to Liver- 
pool by land, and then coming all the way 
back again by water, and after a couple of 
days of this to stop at Queenstown and 
begin the real voyage from there, I did not 
like it, although it was a good deal of fun 
seeing the bumboat women come aboard 
at Queenstown and telescope themselves 
into each other as they hurried up the lad- 
der to get on deck and sell us things. 

We had a very good voyage, with about 
enough rolling to make the dining saloon 
look like some of the churches we've seen 
abroad on weekdays, where there was 
services regular, but mighty small congre- 
gations. 

When we got in sight of my native shore, 
England, Scotland, and even the longed- 
for Italy, with her palaces and gondolas, 
faded from my mind, and my every fibre 
tingled with pride and patriotism. We 
reached our dock about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I could scarcely stand still, 
so anxious was I togetashore. There was 
a train at eight which reached Rockbridge 
at half-past nine, and there we could take a 
carriage and drive to the farm in less than 
an hour, and then Corinne would be in my 
arms, so you may imagine my state of 
mind—Corinne before bedtime! But a 
cloud blacker than the heaviest fog came 
down upon me, for while we was standing 
on the deck, expecting every minute to 
land, a man came along and shouted at 
the top of his voice that no baggage could 
be examined by the custom-house officers 
after six o’clock, and the passengers could 
take nothing ashore with them but their 
hand-bags, and must come back in the 
morning and have their baggage examined. 
When I heard this my soul simply boiled 
within me! I looked at Jone and I could 
see he was boiling just as bad. 

‘“‘Jone,”’ said I, ‘‘don’t say a word to 
me.”’ 

“‘I am not going to say a word,”’ said 
he, and he didn’t. All our belongings was 
in our trunks. Jone didn’t carry any hand- 
bag and I had only a little one which had 
in it three newspapers, which we bought 
from the pilot, a tooth-brush, a spool of 
thread and some needles, and a pair of 
scissors with one point broken off. With 
these things we had to go toa hotel and 
spend the night, and in the morning we had 
to go back to have our trunks examined, 
which, as there was nothing in them to pay 
duty on, was waste time for all parties, no 
matter when it was done. 

That night, when I was lying awake 
thinking about this welcome to our native 
land, I don’t say that I hauled down the 
stars and stripes, but I did put them at 
half mast. When we arrived in England 

we got ashore about twelve o’clock at 
night, but there was the custom-house of- 
ficers as civil and obliging as any people 
could be, ready to tend to us and pass us 
on. And when I thought of them and 
afterward of the lordly hirelings who met 
us here I couldn’t help feeling what a glori- 
ous thing it would be to travel if you could 
get home without coming back. 

Jone tried to comfort me by telling me 
that we ought to be very glad we don’t 
like this sort of thing. ‘‘In many foreign 
countries people are a good deal nagged 
by their governments and they like it,”’ 
said he; ‘‘ we don’t, so haul up your flag.”’ 

I hauled it up and it’s flying now from 
the tiptop of my tallest mast. Tn an hour 
our train starts and I shall see Corinne be- 
fore the sun goes down. 
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Free 
Collegiate 
scholarships 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN and YOUNG WOMEN 


With All Expenses Paid 


HE success of THE LApiEs’ HoME JouRNAL’s free 
musical and art educational offers has led to the 
broadening and amplifying of the general plan. 

The JOURNAL has awarded nearly one hundred and 
fifty scholarships to young women, and it now proposes 
to greatly increase this number by offering to the young 
men as well as the young women of America, complete 
college and university educations. The offers have been 
formulated so as to include tuition and its attendant 
outlay, or to provide for board and living expenses in 
addition to the collegiate fees. 

The following universities of learning have been 

selected: 


For Young Men 


The University of the City of New York, at New York 
Brown University, at Providence, Rhode Island 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Michigan 
The University of Chicago, at Chicago 


For Young Women 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore, at Baltimore, Maryland 
Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, New York 

Wellesley College, at Wellesley, Massachusetts 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Michigan 

The University of Chicago, at Chicago 


———— 


¥is—The educations in vocal and instrumental music, 
painting, or any branch of the fine arts, elocution and 
oratory, will be continued at the New England Conser- 
vatory, at Boston, as heretofore. 





Every young man and young woman interested in 
securing a college or university scholarship, art or 
musical training, without personal cost or expense, can 
ascertain how such can be obtained from the JOURNAL 
by writing now. Please state which of the colleges named 
in the list you desire to enter. 


Address, The Educational Bureau of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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Philadelphia 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE OF CHILDREN 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 





E are apt to think that the 
ceaseless activity of children 
develops their bodies suffi- 
ciently without the necessity 
of special attention on our 
part. While they are very 
young this is undoubtedly 
the case, and were they always permitted 
to exercise at their own discretion it might 
continue to be so. Unfortunately a large 
proportion of children, particularly of those 
old enough to go to school, live under 
artificial conditions, and in an environment 
which renders this natural method insuf- 
ficient. If we insist upon keeping children 
whom Nature intended to lead a free, out- 
door life, like other young animals, in a 
constrained position for four or five hours 
each day, with very few intervals of relaxa- 
tion, they must suffer. In the schoolroom 
perfect stillness is elevated into a virtue, 
while motion is the law of childhood. 
Fidgeting is the protest Nature cannot 
refrain from making, and yet we observe 
it only to rebuke and perhaps to give the 
victim a bad mark for the involuntary 
remonstrance he is physically unable to 
repress. We cannot check this desire for 
movement, nor yet allow it to be gratified 
unrestrainedly, for this would render 
mental training impossible at the same 
time. 





HERE is in most schools a recess during 
the morning session, when the pupils 
are allowed to go in the playground, if, 
happily, there is one attached to the build- 
ing. The boys usually run about briskly 
enough, but the girls are apt to stand 
listlessly in groups, or to saunter arm in 
arm as if play were a business it was not 
worth while to engage in for so short a 
time. 

The relaxation involved in the change 
from sitting to standing seems enough for 
them. They require stimulation, and to 
be made to take the exercise that is neces- 
sary for their proper development. 

If at the close of each hour of class 
work, ten, or even five, minutes could be 
devoted to vigorous physical movements 
the end of the term would show a marked 
improvement in the bodily condition of 
the children. Something has been done in 
this direction, but much more remains to 
be done. There are many exercises that 
can be practiced in concert in the aisles of 
the schoolroom. Movements of the neck 
for improving the carriage of the head, of 
the arms for expanding the chest, and of 
the feet and legs for strengthening and 
developing the muscles of the lower ex- 
tremities, can be performed without the 
necessity of much room for their execution. 
The intelligent codperation of the children 
can be easily secured. 

When they know that by a series of well- 
directed efforts the chest can be expanded 
several inches beyond its present capacity, 
giving them more room to breathe and 
enabling them to run faster and farther 
than is now possible without loss of breath, 
they will be anxious to try the experiment. 
If they are told that by simply clasping and 
unclasping their fingers vigorously a certain 
number of times each day they can so 
strengthen their grasp, that it will be diffi- 
cult for another boy or girl to unloose it, 
they will be all anxiety to prove the truth 
of the assertion. 


HE enthusiasm of the teacher is an im- 
portant factor in the success of gym- 
nastic exercises in the schoolroom. If she 
is fully convinced herself of the need of 
systematic exercise for the symmetrical 
development of her pupils, and alive to the 
importance of leading them to take it, she 
will have no difficulty in enlisting their in- 
terest and hearty codperation. No teacher 
who looks with intelligent eyes at the 
scholars who come to her daily for instruc- 
tion can doubt the necessity. 

The word calisthenics, which is a syno- 
nym for gymnastics, is derived from the 
Greek words £a/os, beautiful, and sthenos, 
strength. If by a little attention to this 
important matter of proper exercise we 
can make the children strong and beauti- 
ful, with the beauty of perfect proportion, 
is it not worth the trouble we will have to 
take? Teachers cannot give the necessary 
instruction unless they are first taught 
themselves. They must know which ex- 
ercises are best adapted to strengthen the 
weak points of particular pupils, and how 
to utilize movements to attain the desired 
end. If a thorough course in physical 
training could be added to the normal 
school curriculum, the students would be 
qualified to train their future charges, 


A /E shall in time come to recognize the 
great importance of developing the 
body—and insist upon its being educated 
in the schoolroom—as well as the mind. 
They are indissolubly connected, in this 
world at least, and we cannot carry one to 
the highest point of perfection without the 
other, or rather to the highest point of 
usefulness. When young people break 
down from overstudy we are apt to find 
that the body has been neglected while the 
mind has been stimulated and cultivated. 
Want of sleep to rest the brain and nerves, 
want of proper food, suitable in kind and 
sufficient in quantity, to nourish the tissues, 
and want of exercise to promote assimila- 
tion and growth, are probably the causes 
of the collapse. If the body had been in 
good condition its tenant could have borne 
the strain without injury. 





HE larger colleges for men and women, 
and some of the larger schools, have 
well-equipped gymnasiums, many of them 
presided over by competent teachers, well 
qualified to direct the work of the pupils. 
‘To these come students whose bodies have 
been allowed to deteriorate while their 
minds have been assiduously cultivated 
preparatory to their college course. If 
they are willing to follow the directions 
given them and obey the rules laid down 
for their guidance they may be able to 
regain some of the lost ground. Had they 
undergone a systematic course of training 
from their earliest school days this would 
not be necessary. Their bodies would be 
as well developed as their minds are. 

A certain discredit is reflected on a 
teacher whose pupils fail in their entrance 
examinations and cannot  matriculate. 
Justly, or unjustly, he is held in a measure 
responsible. It is felt that there must have 
been some defect in method, or want of 
care in the instruction. When a similar 
sense of failure in duty attaches to a teacher 
who sends up young men and women 
with imperfectly-developed bodies, narrow 
chests, or improper method of breathing, 
there will be a revolution in the physical 
training of children at school. 





OTHERS are busy people and fathers 
have so little time to devote to their 
families that the mere mention of gymnas- 
tics at home, under the parents’ directions, 
provokes a smile. Yet ten minutes a day, 
wisely spent, and without the aid of expen- 
sive apparatus, would do much for the 
proper development of children. They 
require to be taught how to sit, stand, walk 
and breathe properly. A few simple mo- 
tions to exercise, and so to strengthen, the 
different muscles may be added. A pair 
of dumb-bells, not too heavy in weight, 
simple horizontal bars, and perhaps pulley 
weights, add to the efficiency of the home 
gymnasium, but much may be done with- 
out any apparatus. Blakie’s little book, 
‘How to Get Strong and How to Keep 
So,”’ offers many valuable instructions for 
amateur practice. Exercise must never be 
carried to the point of fatigue. As soon as 
there is the slightest feeling of weariness 
the movement that has caused it should be 
exchanged for another, and if there is a 
disinclination to go on the exercise should 
be discontinued for the time being. The 
children soon become so fond of it that 
there is an outcry if, for any cause, the 
daily quota has to be omitted. 

When a piano is to be had music is a 
welcome addition, and makes the perform- 
ance of the movements more an enter- 
tainment than a task. We all know the 
inspiriting effect of martial music. A brisk 
march will set the blood dancing in the 
veins, and a quick step will stir the most 
listless to activity. 

Ten minutes of faithful work every day, 
morning or evening, will effect wonders 
in a few months. The raw recruit who 
comes into camp with bent shoulders and 
slouching gait is, in a short time, trans- 
formed by the drill sergeant into a well-set- 
up, manly-looking fellow, holding his head 
erect, his shoulders thrown back and plant- 
ing his feet firmly on the ground. What is 
more, if he continues in the army for any 
length of time he retains his soldierly bear- 
ing to the end of his life. Having acquired 
a good carriage he does not lose it even 
when the authority which enforced it has 
ceased to exact it. The muscles having 
learned their duty do it involuntarily. If 
so much can be accomplished for young 
men whose frames are well knit and whose 
habits are fixed, what may we not hope to 
do with the plastic bodies of children? 
Their bones are soft, and can be bent or 
straightened almost at will. 


|? is of the first importance that a child 

should be taught to breathe properly. 
Full inspirations should be taken through 
the nose, the mouth being kept shut. If 
there is inability to do this obstruction of 
the nasal passages should be suspected, 
and a surgeon asked to examine them. 
Air that has taken this circuitous route is 
partially warmed before it comes in con- 
tact with the delicate tissues of the lungs. 
Particles of dust and -other foreign matter 
are strained out of it, whose presence 
would be injurious to the sensitive mem- 
brane lining the air ducts. The muscles 
of the abdomen, as well as of the chest, are 
concerned in respiration. They cannot 
play their proper part unless there is an 
entire absence of tight bands about the 
waist. In abdominal breathing the rise 
and fall of the muscles is observed below 
the waist-line, the chest walls remaining 
comparatively motionless. When corsests, 
or a tight belt, are worn the breathing is 
shallow, the upper chest being agitated 
with each breath while the abdominal walls 
do not move. 





T? persons who are not accustomed to 
breathe through the nose there is a 
feeling of suffocation after the mouth has 
been closed fora few moments. Persistent 
practice will overcome this if the nasal 
passages are unobstructed. Deep inhala- 
tions of air should be taken and held as 
long as possible, the chest being briskly 
tapped with the fingers at the same time. 
The air may be expelled slowly and gradu- 
ally, or suddenly and violently, each being 
a eee exercise. 

n standing, the first point to be observed 
is to keep the knees straight. If they are 
bent ever so slightly the firm, erect poise 
is lost, which is essential to a graceful 
carriage. Standing with the heels to- 
gether and the toes slightly turned out the 
child should practice bending forward as 
far as possible. The movement is made 
at the hip joints, the knees remaining un- 
bent. The downward motion and the re- 
covery of the upright position should be as 

radual as possible. Each day he can 

end a little lower, without moving the 
knees, until he can touch the floor with the 
finger tips. 

One of the exercises on which the drill 
sergeant most relies for bringing his men 
into good form is standing with the head 
erect, chin slightly drawn in, and knees 
straight, to raise the arms, extended at full 
length, above the head until the thumbs 
touch. Keeping the elbows straight the 
arms are brought slowly down until the 
little fingers touch the leg, the palms of the 
hand being turned toward the front. 





|\ sitting, the child must be provided with 

a comfortable chair, adapted to his size 
and height. He should be made to sit well 
back in it, and not on the edge when he 
has to occupy it for any length of time. 
The back should, if possible, give support 
to the small of the back as well as the 
shoulders. In working at a desk it should 
be of such a height that he can easily see 
kis work when sitting erect by bending his 
head, instead of inclining the body at the 
hip joints. The upright position helps to 
expand the chest and keep the shoulders 
in their proper place. Its use soon be- 
comes habitual if it is insisted upon, and is 
no more irksome than the half-reclining 
one which is so common. 

In walking, the heel should not be 
brought down too firmly. A part of the 
weight of the body belongs upon the toes, 
and when a due proportion is thrown there 
it gives an elasticity to the gait which is 
lost when it is not properly distributed. 
Walking with the heels raised from the 
ground is a good exercise, although a 
fatiguing one. Hopping on each foot 
alternately is another. Dancing is a valu- 
able accomplishment for children. The 
consciousness of being able to dance well 
gives ease and self-possession to many a 
young man and woman who would other- 
wise be bashful and awkward on their first 
entrance into society. The little people 
usually delight in the rhythmical motion, 
and if it is not combined with late hours 
it does them nothing but good. 





AU outdoor games that involve running 

and active movement of any kind are 
useful adjuncts in physical development. 
An immense amount of exercise is taken 
under the guise of diverson. Battledore 
and shuttlecock, which was long a favorite 
amusement, is a capital indoor game where 
there is room to play it, and might be re- 
vived with advantage. Bean-bags, colored 
bags filled with beans and aimed at a ring 
or other mark, and the form of quoits 
played on shipboard with rings of rope 
may be utilized to furnish exercise on rainy 
days. Especial attention should be paid to 
ventilation when the children are exercis- 
ing indoors. The respiration is quickened, 
the lungs demand more air, and there 
should be a plentiful supply of oxygen to 
meet it. Impure air poisons the delicate 
tissues of children; that which has been 
devitalized by passing through the lungs is 
unfit to be breathed again. If the impuri- 
ties with which it is loaded could be visible 
we would shrink from inhaling it, and 
wonder at our folly when by raising the 
window a fresh supply is at our command, 
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A 25c. Can of 
Lactated Food 


will be sent to any mother Free 
for trial on receipt of four two- 
cent stamps for postage. 


Address WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. 
Burlington, Vt. 





“T cheerfully recommend Lactated Food 
to mothers who have tried to raise their chil- 
dren on prepared food, as we have tried all 
kinds.—Mks. J. A. JOHNSON, 211 Walnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo.” 
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The Modern 
Nursing Bottle 


“CLEANFONT” 
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EASILY :; 
CLEANED / 


A Free Flowing Fountain 


Automatic Vent Prevents Colic 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Or sent by mail, postpaid, 35 cents 


FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER 


New York and Boston 








“For Dress Binding it is Unequaled"’— the 
opinion of experienced Dressmakers who have 
tried so-called substitutes during the past 
thirty years. 





‘*ARMORSIDE”’ CORSET 


THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY 


Never Breaks Down 
on the Sides 


If not in stock at your re- 
tailer’s send &1.00 fora 
Corset, free by mail, to 
FITZPATRICK & 
SOMERS 
85 Leonard St., N. Y. 
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‘‘An invaluable book for mothers’? 


THE CARE 
oF CHILDREN 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 
Buperintendent of Newport Hospital 
Price, $1.00 HENRY AL 
Postpaid 807-513 Cherry m1 
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Pears 


Unless you have used 
Pears’ soap, you prob- 
ably do not know what 
we mean by a soap with 
uo free fat or alkali in 
it—nothing but soap. 

The more purely neg- 
ative soap is, the nearer 
does it approach _per- 
fection. 





‘ Actresses 
Society 
Leadess 


and Women who 
know that they 
must preserve a 
beautiful skin, use 


WRISLEY’S 


) mber Complexion 
Toilet Soap 


We have combined the beautifying 
and emollient qualities of Cucumber 
Juice with a pure, sweet soap. Keeps 
the skin soft, delicate and healthy. 

Ask for CUCUMBER TOILET SOAP. For 
sale at all dealers. Full size sample cake by mail, 12 
cents. Made only by 

ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Perfumer 

Chicago, LIL, U. 8. A. 

















The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the World 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Teeth 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
Price 25 cents a Jar. For sale by all Druggists 


DR. LYON’S 


PERFECT 


TOOTH POWDER 








Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies 
the breath. Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


7 
* * Rupifoam 
"aoa CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 


BEAUTIFIES 
THE 


TEETH. 


A Perfect LiquiD 
DENTIFRICE. 












Price 25 cenrTs. 


E. W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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SIGNOR ARDITI’S NEW WALTZ 





N the next (October) issue of the 
JOURNAL there will be printed 


pressly for this magazine by Sig- 

nor Luigi Arditi. The composer 

of the famous ‘‘ II Bacio ’’ waltz ranks this 

new composition by him among the best 

ieces of waltz writing he has done, and 

its delightful musical quality will be ap- 
parent upon a first playing. 


THE JOURNAL’S NEW NOVEL 


N the November JourNAL there will be- 
gin a new novel entitled ‘‘A Minister of 
the World,’”’ by Mrs. Caroline Atwater 
Mason, whose former JOURNAL stories, 
‘‘A Daughter of the Dune” and “ Mrs, 
Rossiter Lamar,’’ will be pleasantly re- 
membered as among the most agreeable 
pieces of fiction printed in the JouRNAL. 
This five-part novel will unquestionably 
be adjudged by its readers as the most 
absorbingly interesting story which the 
JOURNAL has yet published. It is the love 
story of a young and clever country min- 
ister who leaves his rural New England 
parish for the pulpit of one of the most 
fashionable of New York’s churches. His 
conflicting feelings of duty and of love 
afford the main theme for a strong ro- 
mantic interest to the story, and give an in- 
teresting series of glimpses of life, divided 
between a quiet country parish and the 
gay social world of a fashionable New 
York congregation. 
The story has had a series of striking 
illustrations drawn for it by W. T. Smedley. 


FREE EDUCATIONS FOR YOUNG MEN 


A‘ the best colleges in the country have 
now been added to the JouRNAL’s 
general educational plan, by which 150 
girls have been educated during the past 
three years. The new and broadened 
plan, more fully outlined on page 23 of 
this issue, is commended to the attention 
of young men and their parents. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS 


“THOUSANDS of copies of Mr. Edward 
Bok’s famous article ‘‘The Young 
Man in Business,” in its 10o-cent pamphlet 
form, have now been sold, the foremost 
business corporations in the country hav- 
ing ordered as many as 500 copies at a sin- 
le time. No article of recent years has 
een so widely read or so highly com- 
mended by the leading business men of 
America. A copy of the little book, so 
well worth possessing by any young man, 
will be sent to any address by inclosing 10 
cents to the office of THz Laprgs’ Home 
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the complete piano score of a | 
new set of waltzes composed ex- | 
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C3 QWEET OME SOAP 

It can be adjusted to any osition, and changed at will 

by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer seat and 
back. The head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 


or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 
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THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 
100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap, - $5.00 | 1¢ doz, Old English Castile Soap, 30 
Enough to last an average doz. Creme Uatmeal Toilet Soap, 25 
family one full year, For all 1{ doz. Elite Toilet Soap, - ~~ 25 
jJaundry and household pur- 34 ox. Larkin’s Bh - « AS 
press it has no superior. Infallible qpoventnstye of 
Bars White Woolen Soap, - - -70| Dandruff. neq for 
A perfect soap for flannels. washing ladiey’ hair. 
9 Pkgs.Boraxine Washing Powder, .90 | (doz. SulphurSoap, - - - 45 
Cannot possibly injgre the 1 Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, - - 25 
fabric. Simple-Easy-Efficient. Soothing. Oures chapped 
44 doz. Mod, Complexion Soa CO | skin. 
Exquisite for ladies an 1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder, «25 
children, A matchless beautifier. Preserves theteeth, hardens 
1 Bottle, 1 oz., Modjeska Perfume, «25 | thegums, sweetensthobreath. 
Delicate, refined, popular, 1 Pkt. Spanish RoseSachetPowder, .°5 
lasting. 1 Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap, - «10 
200,000 families use in a yearthe assortment our box provides, 
S The contentsif bought at retail,cost - - - : - 810.00 
Y h ds thirt CHAIR, worth at retail, - - - - - - 10. 
ou use the goods thirty § arr FoR $10.00. (You get the Chair gratis.) $20.00 
days before bill is due. 





You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable satisfaction of using only the best 
and purest goods, by buying direct from the reliable manufacturer, who alone adds value while every 
middleman adds cost. The $10.00 that you pay after trial, though only one-half retail value of the goods, 
pays for the Soaps when only one small profit (the manufacturer’s) is added, and also maker’s cost of Chair 
in carlots. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost. The publishers of this paper know that every claim 
made is sustained by the facts. 

ORDER TO-DAY. We do not ask to remit in advance. We merely ask to send you a CHAIR and 
Combination box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00, But if 
you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? : tn E 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if yen remit in advance, you will 
receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day 
order is received. The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or 
comment ifthe box or CHAIR does not prove all expected. Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free 


upon application. LARKIN SOAP MFG, Cco., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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$1,000.00 IN PRIZES ° » 
fiven for the BEST DESIGNS in 


WALL PAPER 


Divided into four 1st Prizes of $150 each, and four 24 Prizes of $100 each. 
two cents for complete detail information. Designs must be entered before Nov. 15th, 
184. Designs not awarded prizes returned, or bought at private sale. 

If those needing paper next Spring will send 10 cents for postage, now, we will 
send samples of these prize patterns in all colors before the first of next March. 


SPECIAL FALL PRICES—®"ANES 3 Cents and Up 


All Best Fall Designs, superior quality, sold direct to consumer at factory 
prices. Enclose 10 cents for postage, and our special selection of Fall designs and a 
»0k that you should read—title, ** How to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,” will be sent at once, showing how to get $50.00 in eect for $5.00 
investment. Explain what you want; send to nearest address. 














Enclose 








ALFRED PEATS, Department B 
30-32 W. 13th St., NEW YORK 136-138 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 9 
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RIDGE’S FOOD: “TI can say of this prepara- 
tion of food that it has never failed me, or failed 


PRIMLEY’S 


Californiafruit 


CHEWING GuM. | 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion. prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY'’S. 

Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we | 
will send you BEATRICE HARRADEN’s famous book | 
‘* Ships that Pass in the Night.” Write for list of 1,700 


to agree when given strictly according to my 
directions. With scrupulons care there n be 
very little trouble from bowel complaints ; and 
to this I ascribe the fact that I have never lost 
a child with any form of diarrhoea or cholera 
infantum.” This is the testimony of thousands 
who have successfully reared theirs little ones on it. 
Give it a test. 
Cans 35c. up. If notsold by your druggist, write 
WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 








Coffees, Spices and Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 18 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 

ortation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 
trated 150-page Catalogue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleased to mail YOU one upon 
receipt of your address. 


LONDON TEA CO., 191 Congress St., Boston 












free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, tll. 








Delicate Cake 


Fasily removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 
greasing. We send 2 layertins | 
by mail for 30 cents, or 3 for 45 
cents. Write for circulars to 

RICHARDSON MFG. CO., D Sr. Batu, N.Y. 
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PERFECTION > 
CAKE TINS 

Agents Wanted. 











"THE STAY THAT STAYS jon 
Is THE CORALINE STAY D&ESSES 


Put up in yard lengths the same as whalebone; also in short lengths, muslin covered. Sample set for one dress, by mail, 
25 cents. Sold every where. WARNER BROS., Makers, New York and Chicago. 
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PIANOS=20RGANS canes 


Organs trom $27.50 
Our N Write for it 
pot end FREE NOW ate A N. J. 











Cash or on Easy Payments 
Catalogue 
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The comfortable 
graceful 


Fit 


of Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets 
is why four 
millions wear 
them. 


ATS 





Warner Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago 
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Moulded” 
Corsets 


EASILY 


STAND 
FIRST 





First in Point of FIT 
First in DURABILITY 
First in GRACEFUL MODEL 
First in GENUINE COMFORT 


It fits you but does not squeeze you. It supports 
you, but does not burden you. It lends perfect 
grace to your figure, but does not weary you. 

k your dealer for the privilege of examination 
and one day’s trial. 
You are sure to like it; sure to buy it: sure to 
euler it. By mail, postpaid, $2.00, in Royal Coutil ; 
$3.00, in English Sateens. Drab, White, Black. 


CORONET CORSET COMPANY 
Jackson, Mich. 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Sense 
Waist 


Best for Health, Econ- 
o and Beauty. 
BuTTons at front in- 

stead of CLASPs. — 
Rina BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose arogersere. 
Tape-fastened uttons 
—won't pull off. Cord- 
Edge Button - Holes — 
won’ r out. 

FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 

CuHIcaGao, Western 

Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illus. circular. 


FERRIS BROS. ™ 


Mfrs. and Patentees. For Sale by All Leading Retailers 


Principal Office—341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


RELIEF FOR EVERY MOTHER 
Nowe? YY Knit Waist emaes 


child. If 
Our unable 


to get in your town send us 25, 3 or 
50 cents for sample of the only perfect 
Low-Priced Seamless Ribbed 
Waist, and you will bless the makers. 
Sizes 1 to 12 years. 

RETH MFG. 
Originators and Sole 


This is 
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.,Nazareth,Pa. 


anufacturers 








There’s com fortand health, 
too, in the Star and Crescent 
Turkish Towels and bath ac- 
cessories. They are really su- 
| ented to the best Turkish goods 
m ported, but modern methods 
make the price avery ordinary 
one. Ask the dealer for them. 
Look for the trade mark. 

Send for the book that 

tells you all about them. 


STAR AND CRESCERT MILLS C0., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 

Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 

infants’ clo 


thes. lso 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, + mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
reliable. INTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 


book by a trained nurse, free with each set of 
Me sen ipe, Best references. 
Mrs. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass. 
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“i> TINTS ON aa 
aHOME DRESSMAKINGs 


4 BY EMMA M. HOOPER S 
PP y- <P Ce Us -G-e B 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer, 
each month, any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Snawe—Vawr ideas regarding the dress are ex- 
cellent. 


L. H. F.—Cotton dresses were treated of early in 
the season. 


_ SUBSCRIBER—White duck suits are very stylish, 
jaunty and also very warm. 


Appir—If the complexion is clear wear brown, tan, 
dark red or bright old rose. 


A. S. M.—Read answer to “M. E. A.” 
hats of blue or white straw. 


HELEN—Ribbon, lace and spangle jet gimps are 
the favorite dress trimmings. 


Rusy H.—Wash dresses were written of in the | 


March issue of the JOURNAL. 


_ALIcCE M.—It is too late to assist you, but summer 
silks were written of in the early spring. 


A. C.—Apply to the college named. 


(2) Charac- 
ters for what ? i 


Your letter does not explain. 


C. E. H.—Spring costumes, materials and colors 
were written of in the March issue of the JoURNAL. 


Mrs. CLARA B. AND Mrs. ANNE A.—Letters sent 
you in January have been returned as ‘‘ unclaimed.” 


J. D.S.—You can try to match the drab figure in 
lain China silk for side panels; trim with white 
ace. 


MOTHER BELLE—Use soap-bark for the goods. 
(2) You can use moiré for the sleeves and retain the 
braid. 


SARA BETH—Send your waist to a dyer to be dry- 
cleansed, as you cannot do it yourself in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


L. B.—As nearly all of these garments are now 
bought ready made it is hardly worth while to write 
upon the subject. 


A STENOGRAPHER—Swiss dresses were written of 
early in the spring. Other questions are too late 
now to be answered. 


LovuisE—Wedding dresses were written of in the 
March issue of the JouURNAL, a copy of which will be 
sent you for ten cents. 


NATALIE—Yonr letter has been long delayed owing 
to the number awaiting replics before you, and a 
reply now would be of no use. 


B. J.—Moiré on serge would be more dressy than 
a gown of all serge. The style suggested was an 
excellent one for general wear. 


FLORENCE W.—Wear pale yellow, pink, very dark 


red or bright old rose. (2) Being a stranger I am 
unable to answer your questions. 


M. E. A.—Piqué, Madras, chambrey, duck, Hol- | 


land linen and gingham as around, short jacket over 
a white lawn Fauntleroy blouse and a kilt skirt. 


Mary A.—A square, short coat back, round front 
moderately full coat sleeves and turn-over collar anc 
revers, as well as a standing collar, will be suitable. 


Two Gir_s—Line the outside jacket of yorr suk 
with the new interlining that is as warm as chamois, 
but lighter and more pliable, besides being cheaper. 


CANADA—Dress shields are always necessary if 
you perspire. (2) I am sorry that your letter bas been 
crowded out until the answer is too late to benefit 
you. 


A CONSTANT READER—White silk mull will turn 
yellow in time; you can prevent, to a great extent, 
the mull from turning by excluding from it the light 
and air. 


M. E. F.—Eton suits are worn for traveling. (2) 
The newest Eton jacket is double-breasted ; another 


| style has a circular frill from the side seams across 
| the back. 


Kate—Black moiré rather than brown. (2) Some 
of the prettiest skirts are now untrimmed. (3) Crush 
collar, epaulette ruffles and short, wide revers on 
the waist. 


M. B. G.—There is no substitute for a shirt waist. 
When made of narrow-striped goods and worn with 
a moderately wide belt it is not unbecoming to a 
stout figure. 


K. C. D. K.—Have a crush collar and full vest of 
sng crépe, also sleeve epaulettes of cream guipure 
ace. (2) The gray silk is appropriate for the person 
of forty years. 


JENNIE C. S.—Every club has a different idea of a 
costume, though serge for a blouse or Norfolk basque 
and full skirt is the usually accepted style with the 
addition of a soft cap. 


Mrs. B. P.—Use the four-yard godet skirt for your 
silk. Moiré will be a better choice for your waist. 
Trim with narrow spangle gimp on edges and lace 
revers and epaulettes. 


VioLet F.—The March issue told you of colors, 
and fawn was not named, (2) I cannot give designs 
for dresses unless the intending wearer gives me 
some idea of her figure. 


E. F. M.—You cannot remove the rubber, as it is 
run on the cloth to make the material. Personally, I 
think these garments very unhealthy, owing to the 
causes that you speak of. 


S. A. M.—The new blazer having a godet back, or 
the English three-button cutaway coat of plain or 
mixed suitings in green, navy or hyacinth blue, 
brown or tan effects, is stylish. 


Pet—Large buttons on evening gloves are not 
considered correct. (2) Silk waists are worn with 
any woolen dress skirt. 
be out of piace on a street dress. 


ANNIE—Drop the acquaintance until properly in- 
troduced. (2) Traveling suit of rich golden brown. 
(3) Treat a “‘seaside acquaintance”’ politely, but 
never become intimate with any stranger. 


HELEN—Colors and materials were written of in 
the March issue of the JouURNAL. (2) Godet skirt, 
leg-of-mutton sleeves and either a godet, pointed 
front basque or one of the tailor cutaway coats. 


Mrs. J. E. R.—AIl letters must take their turn. 
Black bourdon lace would be pretty for epaulettes 
and short, wide revers. Add moiré where you lack 
silk. The six or seven gore godet skirt is the better 
for you. 


Mrs. L. T.—A letter cannot be answered in the 
March issue which was written in the last week of 
the previous month. Letters are answered accord- 
ing to their turn, When in a hurry send for a per- 
sonal letter. 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


(2) Sailor | 


(3) Even a slight V would | 
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If you want THE BEST buy 
BARLER’S 
“Ideal” Oil ¥ Heater 

















SAVES No Coal 
Money No Ashes 
Dirt to Carry 
Labor 


Perfect Combustion 
No Odor 
Absolutely Safe 
Costs less than 1 cent 


an hour to heat a room 
16 feet square. 


| Awarded Highest 
Premium and 
Medal 





World’s 
Columbian CARLOAD AGENCIES AT 
| Exposition Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas 


City, St. Paul, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 


Chicago 





TL» 





We guarantee it will please you 


in operation more than anything “A Reason Why” 
of the kind you have ever seen. mailed free—write 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO. 


111 Lake Street, Chicago 


_ Always Where They Ought to Be 


| LEWIS UNION SUITS cannot slip down; they cannot work up. They are always in place, and hence 

more comfortable than the old-style two-piece sets of underclothing. They fit smoothly from neck to ankle, 
adapting themselves to the curves of the body in every posture, and giving a neater effect to the outer 
cethion. They outlast ordinary underclothing as, owing to their elasticity, there is no straining of the goods 
nor tearing in dressing or disrobing. 


Lewis Union Suits 


RECEIVED MEDAL AND THREE AWARDS 
OF MERIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


“The Textile World,” of Boston, commenting on the Textile Exhibits 
of America at the World’s Fair, says: ‘‘ The most perfect ag of Union 
Garments was made by the Lewis Knitting Co., of Janesville, Wis. For 
excellence of fit they were unequaled by anything that we saw at the Expo- 
sition, or, in fact, have ever seen. Every portion of every garment on their 
forms set with perfect smoothness, with neither stretch nor wrinkle, and 
although a number of excellent exhibits were made in this line, we were 
surprised to see a Western mill so far ahead of anything shown in the 
particulars mentioned.”’ 

SPECIAL GARMENTS FOR BICYCLE RIDERS 

LEWIS UNION SUITS are made from the finest silk, wool and 
lisle, in all sizes, and in weights for all seasons. FALL AND WINTER WEIGHTS NOW READY. 

The Lewis Tension Yoke insures elasticity and strength at the neck, and the Lewis Spliced Seat gives 
fullness where needed without stretching tne goods. Ask your dealer to show these suitsto you. Inclose 
stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, Janesville, Wis. 


CHOICE HYACINTHS AT 5 CENTS 


[Our CHAMPION Collection | 
OF 20 HIACINTHS FOR $4, BEBE 


BY MAIL. 


THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED 


All Rich Colors and the Very Best Kinds, with Large Fragrant 
Flowers—will bloom this winter 
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WE GUARANTEE THIS TO BE MUCH THE BEST DOLLAR’S WORTH 
OF HYACINTHS YOU EVER PURCHASED 


The List:—Prince of Waterloo, pure white, large bells and large spike. Rosen Maxima 
the finest double pink Hyacinth in cultivation. Bouquet de Orange, rich, deep golden-ycllow— 
the best yellow. rincess yal, intense, bright, dazzling scarlet, immense spike. Jenny 
Lind, very large, blush white, with violet eye. La Tour de Auvergne, a snow-white, with rose 
tracings—superb. Blokaberg, the finest of all double light blue Hyacinths. Sans Souci, very 
fine, delicate pink, grand spike. Monarch, bricht crimson—a rich and handsome variety. Ne Plus 
Ultra, pure waxy-white, very fine spike and bells. Lord Wellington, deep porcelain, with lilac 
stripe—the best of its color. rand Monarque, « beautiful me ey La Citroniere, citron 
yellow, very rich. Charles Dickens, delicate pink, extra. King of the Blues, very dark, 
almost black. ueen of Holland, pure white, large spike. Czar Peter, finest n blue. 
Baron Von Thuy], white, flushed with red. Herman, orange-yellow, tinted ¢ Gen’l 
Pelissier, dazzling scarlet. 

Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue, describing Bulbs, Roses and Plants for winter blooming, mailed 
Don't order before seeing our prices. AN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
instructions sent with each order how to plant and care for all kinds of Bulbs, etc. 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box S, Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio 
ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS for Fall, 94, and Spring, 95, PLANTING 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, Etc., Etc., in thousands of varieties, new and old. 
8@>°The flowers which, if planted indoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloom 
Winter months; which, if »lanted outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their 

exquisite beauties in the Spring. 

he largest catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published y, the famous 
growers, ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. 
(Established 1832.) All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to ume 
dersigned American Agent, or to Messrs. Roozen direct, for the above catalogue, 
which we take pleasure in sending to such free. sa} Prices greatl 

J. TER KUILE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City 

’9>°Our own Book on Cultivation for 30 cents. Mention THe LADIES’ Home JOURNAL 


THE BEST MATERIAL ano 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


doniuce to the (Greatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated by the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINC. 
THE C7éC STOCKINGS 
bo 










reel 
mson. 


for a 2-cent stamp. 
We send 25 Tulips, all different, for 50 cents. Full 



































are made of the Best Yarns, on the Best Machinery, and by the Best 


Skilled Labor. SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass. 
AT 


{2 SEND For DescrIPTIVE PRIcE-LIsT. 


Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 


Not a tear—Not a cut 
Sold Everywhere—Made by Warner Bros., New York and Chicago 
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SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


NOW READY FOR SEPTEMBER 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families 





The Latest and Best Fashions; 
A New and Original Serial Story in every number, 
besides Numerous Complete Stories. 

The Most Complete Magazine for Ladies published. 
Price 30 cents a copy: $4.00 a year, including 
the extra Christmas number. All Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


4 NEW NOVELS is ‘28nts 


All complete in the SEPTEMBER number of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway 












THE RAM’S HORN 
1S A NON-PARTISAN 
" AND NON-SECTARIAN WEEKLY 
WLUSTRATED 


THE MOST UNIQUE PAPER 
IN EXISTENCE, AND THE 
MOST WIDELY QUOTED 
PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


IT HAS WHOLE SERMONS 
IN A SENTENCE. 
FOR INSTANCE: 
Every man is some boy’s hero. 
Small sins cause great sorrows. 
There are no turn-tables in eternity. 
To lead a child is to command an army. 


THE RAM’S HORN fi-2iress ‘and “Thteilt 


progress and intelli- 
gence. It is read everywhere by laymen and 
lawyers, mechanics and merchants, professors 
and preachers, men, women, boys and girls, of 
every class and age. Its great cartoons, b 
Frank Beard and other artists, are alone wort 
ten times the paper’s cost. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1,00 for eight month’s trial or 50 cents (in 
stamps if you like) for THE RAM’s HORN from 
sow until January, 1895. Address, 
THE RAM’s Horn, Woman’s Temple, Chicago 


Valuable FREE 


Souvenir 


Any reader of the Ladies’ Home Journal send- 
ing two 2-cent stamps to the CHICAGO WEEKLY 
INTER OCEAN, to cover cost of wrapping, mailing, 
etc., will receive free a beautiful Portfolio contain- 
ing 16 photographie views of the most splendid 
scenes at the World’s Columbian Exposition. These 
views are from photographs secured by the United 
States Government for preservation in the Govern- 
ment Archives at Washington. They are 11x13 
inches in size, and constitute a choice and enduring 
souvenir of this great event which has now passed 
into history. Be sure to address 


‘‘ Librarian,’’ Weekly Inter Ocean 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSERVATORY OF UTICA, N. Y. 

Music in all its departments ; languages, elocution, etc. 
Celebrated European professors only, ey > 
greatest Amer- as examiner 
ican Musician, DUDLEY BUC and lecturer. 
Christian home. Beginners or advanced students re- 
ceived at any time, and trained thoroughly as music 
teachers and artists. Positions sought for graduates. 
Advantages without temptations of big cities. Five free 
weekly classes. Thirty free concerts, recitals, lectures. 
All Expenses Paid to each student who induces 


others to enter the institution. Year begins September 
10. In 1889, 196 students; now, 400. Catalogues sent free. 
LOUIS LOMBARD, Director 
Stu dy A LEGAL 
AW full particulars, 
The Sprague 
Correspondence 
School of Law, 
KENSINGTON ART SCHOOL 
12 W. 14th St., New York 
A full line of braids for HONITON LACE WORK 
Home school for twenty 
ASHLEY HAL young ladies. Ten miles 
from Boston. Music, Art, 
riting, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. 7 Years? 
Success, Students and references from every State. 
All ages taught. A trial lesson and Catalogue for 2 cts. 
Bryant & Stratton, 459 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
9 
Acker’s Pure BONBONS 
A 1% pound box gmt celebrated ae ow 
» @x) to t ds. 
receipt of $1.00, pated Hamed wooden pon 


EDUCATION 
at 
Hiom No. 47 Telephone Bdg., Derro1t,Micu. 
and Languages. Thorough preparation for college. 
ALM A CaNaDaA, Ontario, St. Thomas. 
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Course in Business 
Law. Postal brings 
= 
A Beautifully 
Full of designs for embroidered and stamped 
linen, will be sent for 5 cents in stamps by the 
Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 
STU DY Thorough and practi- 
* cal instruction given 
by Mail, at student’s Home, in Book- 
keepin Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter 
ading Canadian College for 
Young Women. Music, Art, Commercial, Elocution 
and Literary Courses. Low Rates. 60-page Announce- 
ment. Principal AUSTIN, B. A. 
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SOOT GO? PRIS TREES 


» FLORAL HELPS ¢ 
® AND HINTS 


ig BY EBENE REXFORD S% 
Ryle hare Or Lette 


Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


H. B. Q —The flower sent is /ris pavonia. 


A. V. D.—Lime-water will kill the worms if you 
use enough of it. 


H. K. C.—You can grow both of these plants 
readily from seed. 


Mrs. F. E. C.—To insure flowers for Easter, 
Lilies should be planted in October. 


MABEL—The specimen of plant which you send is 
Cestrum parquti, or Night-Blooming Jasmine. 


S. E. B.—This plant should be repotted in spring if 
it seems to have outgrown its old pot. Cut it back 
at that time. 


Mrs. A.—As a general thing Begonias are summer 
bloomers, and I would advise letting them bloom all 
they want to. 


Mrs. W. E. M.—The specimen you send is a 
Geranium. Properly speaking, all Geraniums are 
Pelargoniums. 


Mrs. H. E. J.--I am not able to give you - in- 
formation about the berries of the Golden Elder. 
They may be edible, and they may not. 


F.—Put Cyclamen out-of-doors in a cool place 
during summer, and give only enough water to keep 
the bulb from shriveling. Repot in September. 


SuBSCRIBER—The specimen you send is Lycopo- 
dium. It should have a light, fibrous or peaty soil, 
plenty of water, both at roots and over the leaves, 
and shade. 


G. H.—If your Carnations are a year old and have 
not bloomed there is something wrong in treatment. 
Cuttings taken in spring usually give flowers the 
following winter. 


M. L.—I donot think you will succeed in propagat- 
ing Ficus from leaves. You probably have in mind 
the Rex Begonia and Gloxinia. These plants can be 
grown by laying a leaf on wet sand. 


H. E. S.—I cannot spare space in this department 
for instructions for making arbors. (2) For vines to 
stand the climate of lowa I would advise Ampeliopsis, 
or Bittersweet, and Clematis /ammud/a. 


M. B.—I would plant Clematis fammula for the 
trellis. (2) The kerosene emulsion which I advise will 
kill worms on Roses if applied thoroughly. You 
should have a brass syringe for this purpose. 


SHIRLEY—Geraniums, Petunias, Nasturtiums, 
Calliopsis and Verbenas are all good for use in boxes 
on the veranda. (2) For vines I would advise Morn- 
ing-Glories. There is no better flowering vine. 


Mrs. GoopricH—The proper name of this plant is 
Cyperus alternifolius. The specimen you send has 
some kind of insect at work on it. Try kerosene 
emulsion, as recommended in other numbers of this 
magazine. 


Mrs. W.—It is hardly worth while to attempt to 
keep a Chinese Primrose over a second season. It 
is more satisfactory to get young plants each spring, 
and grow them on, during the summer, for next 
winter’s use. 


M. L.—I do not consider the black Calla worth 
growing. It is one of those ‘novelties’? which are 
introduced more for the sake of making money than 
because they are valuable additions to our list of de- 
sirable plants. 


FairrAx-—-If your Hyacinths gave weak and in- 
ferior flowers it would seem that the bulbs must be 
diseased. I would take them up and throw away all 
but those which seem strong and healthy. Diseased 
bulbs seldom recover. 


FLorA—If the leaves of your Geraniums curl some 
insect is doubtless at work on them, Examine them 
carefully. If you find the spider apply water freely. 
This pest works rapidly in a high temperature, 
especially if the air is dry. 


U.—The Gourds are very rapid growers, and give 
a dense shade, but they are rather coarse as to foli- 
age. I think you would get all the shade you wanted 
from Morning-Glories, and you certainly can select 
no vine with more beautiful flowers. 


M.—You can plant your Hyacinths in the open 
ground after ripening them off in the pots in which 
they flowered in the house. Continue to give water 
sparingly, after blooming, until the foliage turns 
yellow. Then put them in the garden. 


A. K. W.—The following list of twelve Roses of 
the tea section ought to give satisfaction: Agrippina, 
Queen’s Scarlet, Safrano, Bella, Sunset, eteor, 
Luciole, Mad. Watteville, Perle des Jardins, 
Niphetos, Hermosa and Cornelia Cook. 


No NaME—The correct name of the Rubber plant 
is Ficus. The variety generally grown is -/astica. 
(2) If your lady friend values her jardini@re more than 
the plant it is supposed to hold she would do well to 
keep it for ornament, and forego the plant. 


Mrs. C. E. R.—If you want an annual try the 
Scarlet Bean or the Morning-Glory. If something 
that lives over the winter, but dies down in fall, try 
the new variegated Hop, or Clematis fammula. If 
something that is permanent, try Ampeliopsis, or 
Bittersweet. 


Be_La—If your Heliotropes failed to bloom when 
planted in the open ground it was probably because 
the soil was so rich that a vigorous growth was en- 
couraged at the expense of flowers. (2) Palms are 
quite easily grown from seed, but I would advise 
buying young plants. 


Miss S.—I know nothing of the treatment which 
Orange trees should have at the South, that is, noth- 
ing beyond what I have learned by reading, therefore 
I do not feel able to advise you. Have you not some 
successful Orange grower in your vicinity to whom 
you could go for information ? 


Miss E. F. M.—Carnations like a rather heavy 
loam, and not a great deal of moisture. They are 
pretty sure to be attacked by red spider if kept in the 
sitting-room. The only way to prevent this is to 
shower them daily with water. Use water freely 
enough and you will never be troubled with this pest. 


L. L. M.—The Verbena is not a good house plant. 
The air there is too dry and warm for it. It will be 
sure to be attacked by red spider. Better try some- 
thing else. In the garden it will bloom all summer, 
very profusely, if you keep it from forming seed. It 
is one of our very best bedders, because of its free- 
dom of flowering and rich colors. 


Mrs. E. G. A.—The Fuchsia is a summer bloomer, 
with one or two exceptions, and it rarely blooms at 
any other season, under ordinary culture. Its place 
in the winter is in the cellar. Let it bloom all it 
wants to through the summer. There is no use in 
trying to reverse the operations of Nature with this 
plant, for you cannot do it, try as you may, . 





H. B. G.—If the leaves of your Calla turn brown 


and die off, and you find it impossible to keep more 
than two or three on the plant at a time, I think you 
will find that the roots are diseased. You probably 
use too much water. Never keep this plant standing 
in water, as some do. Give good drainage. Water 
daily, and give enough to thoroughly saturate the 
soil. 


Rex—If your Begonia—which is a Rubra—drops 
its flowers before opening them I think you will find 
the trouble at the roots of the plant. I presume the 
drainage is not what it ought to be. I do not know 
what variety you refer to as “ raisin Begonia.’’ (2) If 
your Fuchsia is growing tall, and does not seem in- 
clined to branch, nip the top off, and branches will 
start. 


E. P. H.—Smilax requires treatment very similar 
to that advised below for Oxalis, though it does best 
when not exposed to strong sunshine. It should be 
repotted after resting. When it turns yellow you will 
know that it wants to rest. (2) Tulips grow well in 
any loamy or sandy soil. (3) The best hardy yellow 
Rose for central New York is probably Harrison’s or 
Persian yellow. 


MINNIE—Many of the beds at the World’s Fair 
were bordered with Alternantheras and Achyran- 
thes, in red, green and yellow. Sweet Alyssum was 
used quite extensively, its white flowers making a 
fine contrast with the rich colors of the piants named 
above. (2) Phlox sudlata, sometimes called Moss 
Pink, is a good border plant. There are two va- 
rieties, white and pink. 


L. R. C..—I do not consider the particular Lily of 
which you speak a wonderful plant, as the florists 
would have us believe it to be. I do not think it su- 
perior to the old varieties. (2) Pansies do best when 
sowed in the open ground. (3) For your north win- 
dow use an Adiantum Fern and a Phantx reclinata 
or Latania borbonica Palm. Neither of these plants 
would do well in a west windew. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—The small greenhouses of 
which I made mention in a recent issue of this maga- 
zine are complete, with the exception of heating 
apparatus. Unless one is fortunate enough to havea 
practical carpenter in the family, who has time to 
attend tothe erection of a house, I consider it cheaper 
to buy a house fitted by the manufacturers ready to 
put together. This can easily be done. 


NELLA—Rex Begonias require a rather warm 
room and a moist air. Unless you can give these 
you would do well not to attempt the culture of this 
plant. It is not adapted to sitting-room culture, be- 
cause the conditions there cannot be regulated to 
its requirements. Showering does not suit the plant. 
It likes to have the moisture, of which it is fond, in 
the air, rather than applied to the foliage. 


L. B. A.—The plant of which you send specimen is 
not a Fern, but a variety of Asparagus. The gray 
spots on the stalks are doubtless mealy bugs. They 
trouble this plant a good deal. Apply kerosene 
emulsion. The branches turn yellow and die off 
when they ripen, exactly as our garden Asparagus 
does. Give ita soilof loam and sand. Water weil 
when making growth. Propagate by division. 


Mrs. M,. L. S.—Palms do not require sunshine. 
They should be given water when they need it, 
This you must determine by watching the plant and 
the soil. The general rule is, water when the surface 
of soil looks dry, and not tillthen. (2) Ido not know 
how to get rid of moss on the lawn, Its presence 
there is generally supposed to indicate a poor soil. 


If that is true the best way to get rid of moss is to | 


prevent its coming by keeping the soil rich. 


J. T. D.—Plants drop their leaves for various 
causes. Sometimes because too much water is used, 
or the drainage is imperfect. Sometimes because 
not enough is used. The ~~ may be too small for 
the plants, or the soil may be poor. Sometimes the 
red spider attacks them, and sometimes gas injures 
them. I cannot say what causes the trouble in your 
case, but perhaps a study of them, in the light of the 
above suggestions, will enable you to tell what is 
wrong. 


E. C. W.—The Oxalis requires a season of rest 
each year. It isa good plan to dry the plant off in 
June, and keep it very dry until September. Then 


shake out the roots, replant in fresh soil, water mod- | 
| 


erately, and in this way encourage a new growth. 
By following this plan you can have this pretty flower 
in bloom throughout the winter season, at which time 
it will be most appreciated. It likes a light, rich, 
sandy soil, considerable water when growing, and all 
the sunshine it can get. 


SuBSCRIBER—Evergreen wreathing is made by 
fastening sprigs or leaves of Evergreen to a rope by 
means of fine wire. The Evergreen is laid against 


the rope, and wound with the wire precisely as chil- 
dren make wreaths. The wrepens of wire is con- 
tinuous. It should be drawn tight In making 


ly. 
garlands with green backing, first make a wreath of 
the green, then wire on the flowers. Evergreen trim- 
ming can be fastened to the walls by fine tacks with- 
out injuring woodwork or plaster, if care is used. 


Macaig D.—I receive a great many letters similar 
to yours, in which complaint is made that the leaves 
of the Ficus or Rubber plant turn brown and drop 
off. Now there may be several causes for this 
trouble, and penerally information sent me is so 
meagre that I am unable to give any very definite 
opinion. The pot may be too small. The soil may 
be poor. Too much or too little water may be given. 
The drainage may be faulty. The air of the room 
may be too dry or too hot, or insects may be at 
work on the plant. (2) The specimen you send for 
name is not a Palm, as your suppose, but Dracena 
terminalis. 


Mrs. J. N. M.—The variety of Hydrangea grown 
in pots is generally Otaksa. If you prune this in 
spring you are pretty sure to destroy the flower crop. 

he variety grown out-of-doors is Paniculata 
grandiflora, and as this does not bloom until late in 
the season, on wood of the summer’s growth, it should 
be cut back in spring. Cuttings root very readily in 
sand which is kept moist. (2) Gloxinias chould be 
kept moderately moist, but the best of drainage should 
be given them. Plant them in a light, porous soil. 
Keep in a somewhat shaded place, but let the light 
be good. (3) Give the tuberous Begonia about the 
same treatment you give the Gloxinia. 


Mrs. S.—Verbenas will bloom the first season if the 
seed is sown in the open ground in May. (2) Helio- 
tropes that were started in the house in winter ought 
certainly to bloom before frost comes. (3) Carnations 
may flower the same season if started very early, but 
there is nothing certain about it. (4) Try mixing 
coal or wood ashes with the soil in which cut worms 
work. (5) Bonemeal is a very valuable manure. Do 
not use too much of it, however. The dealer of 
whom you buy it will probably be able to tell you 
something of its strength, and about how much to 
apply to your soil. (6) Pansy plants that bloomed 
some last season ought to Moom well this, if they 
came through the winter in good condition. 


N. E. B.—I consider a two or three year old Ger- 
anium much preferable to a year old plant. It takes 
at least two years to train a plant into proper 
form. I have Geraniums in my greenhouse that 
are seven and eight years old, and they bloom almost 
constantly, and very profusely. Each summer they 
are cut back from a third to a half, repotted, or top- 
dressed, and by winter the plants are ready to begin 
flowering again. No young Geraniums for me for 
winteruse. I keep them in pots the year round. (2) If 
your base-burner leaks gas —_ to injure the 
ae in your conservatory it must be unsafe for the 

uman occupants of the sitting-room. I would have 
it refitted, or put in a new one. (3) Cyperus alterni- 
Solius is the best aquarium plant of which I have any 
knowledge. 
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The size is suitable for a 20-inch Pillow. These 
Pillow Covers were made expressly to advertise 
our Mail Order Department, and we shall send 
them, postpaid, to any part of the United States 
at the low price of 


16 cts. per pair 


(one for each side of the Pillow). The Greatest 
Value Nver Offered. Address 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


The word *“‘*TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality 
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Combination 





Fountain 
Syringe and 
Hot Water 
Bottle. 

Six Hard Rubber 


Pipes. 
Holds 2 Quarts. 




















Under our trace mark “ TYRIAN” we manufacture 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
A Trust or Combination 
30 cent Embossed Golds . 14 cents per roll 
KAYSER " ALLMA 932-934 Market St., and 418 
BROWN’S 
For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Sold Every where. 
like it, free from shells, by using the 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
d free. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you io” to find it, 
we will send one direct for to. 0. 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
Our Pamphlet ‘‘WORTH READING,” Free. 
zoe wish to PURCHASE DIRECT from 
b he Manufacturers not controlled by 
send 10c. mailage, which will be deducted from 
first order, and we will mail Free samples of perfect 
8 cent White Backs. . . 3% cents per roll 
| 15 cent Best Lustres ... 7 cents per roll 
30 cent Heavy Felts .. . 16 cents per roll 
. leal ite for 1 
PAPER HANGERS °° “yy"cxpress “ana discounts, 
Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Best 1 
Boots and Shoes 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 

Eggs Without Shells 
You are sure of having a good egg, boiled Just as you 
PREMIER EGG CUP 
Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 

dealer hasn’t them, write u’. “ Egg” booklet 
Premier Egg Cup Co,, Box D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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How to tical method ef teaching men and 
Women to become capable nurses. 
Become A full explanation of the sys- 


tem with terms explained in 
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School of Health 
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send 4 cents for samples representing over 250 varieties. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Trade marks of the 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


for nearly half a century 
the leading manufacturer of 


Silver Plate 
That Wears. 


This trade mark 





and 
this one 





For sale by dealers everywhere, 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information 
mailed free if you mention this paper. 


CAUTION , Never buy silverware without 
+ looking for the trade mark. 
Oar stamp is a guarantee of highest quality. 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks have the wearing 
qualities of solid silver. Guaranteed 
25 years. 


Cc LSTERLING IMLAID [ne] 










PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


Solid silver is inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, thus protecting 
these points. 

Each article is stamped on the back, 


E. STERLING INLAID FE 
For sale by all Jewelgrs. Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BEAUTIFUL 


PLATE 
HANDLES 


Charming effects are 
produced by trimming 
them with silk cord and 








ribbon. They fit all sizes 
of plates. fandsome 
A finish. A rare chance for 
Sg W235) agents. 
: is” Write for wholesale 
pene Sample mailed for 
5 cents in stamps. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE, Mfr., Jackson, Mich. 


No 
Failure. 





Good 
Cake. 


14 Tested Cake Recipes Free, 
Agents wanted. Send for circular. 
ins square or round. 


W. A. JUDD, Box A, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Has the Double Centre 
Draught 
IS AS EASY 10 UGHT AS GAS 


ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
SELL IT 


Send for our Little Book 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD 
MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK — BOSTON — CHICAGO 
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misnomer. 
It never is 





The Ideal Spring Bed 


It is the only bed that adjusts itself to heavy and light weights. 
SOFT, RESTFUL, DURABLE. It requires only two- 
thirds the weight of mattress of an ordinary spring bed. If not 
for sale by your dealer, write us for particulars 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., Utica, N. Y. 
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of a general domestic nature. 


Mary—When making potato salad, use freshly- 
boiled potatoes. 


NANTUCKET—The oldest porcelain works in Eng- 
land are the Royal Worcester. 


L. P: H.—Make the pillows for your bed thirty 
inches long by twenty-two inches wide. 


GERTRUDE—The salad course at dinner always 
precedes the dessert; indeed, it is often substituted 
for it. 


Carot—Celery should be prepared and _ laid in 
iced or very cold water for at least an hour before it 
is to be used. 


Anx1ous—Hyposulphite of soda slightly diluted is 
recommended for the removal of iodine stains from 
cotton fabrics. 


TRENTON—The beds in your nursery should be 
either of iron or brass, and I should advise painted 
instead of paper wails. 


H.—Fruit stains may be removed from table linen 
if briskly boiling water is poured upon the stains 
before the linen is washed. 


LirTLe Dorrit—You cannot have 
less you have a large iron or granite 
closely-fitting cover, to make it in. 


ood soup un- 
ettle, with a 


Ne_t—The most satisfactory dusters are those 
made from five-cent cheese-cloth; they should be 
cut a yard long and neatly hemmed. 


Daisy—Afternoon tea-table covers are now made 
with a valance about eleven inches deep; it is gath- 
ered moderately full and put on with a cord. 


Nita—Oysters intended for salad should be par- 
boiled. (2) I certainly think that a mistress should 
see to it that the rooms occupied by her servants are 
kept neat and clean, 


MARTHA—If your sheets have been boiled it is 
doubtful if the stains caused by red basting threads 
can be obliterated in any other way than by frequent 
washings and bleachings. 


CoNSTANT READER—If the marble statuettes are 
soiled only from dust wash them in strong soapsuds 
with a soft cloth, then rinse them in clear, warm 
water, and dry them carefully with a soft cloth. 


Jo_ieT—Pineapple cheese receives its name from 
the form in which it is made. It is always a firm, 
yellow cheese. (2) Sweetbreads are the most easily- 
digested of all animal foods, with the single excep- 
tion of tripe. 


SUNSHINE—To cleanse chenille table covers follow 
directions given for cleansing chenille portiéres 
which appeared in the JouRNAL for October, 1892. 
(2) Ascarf of butcher’s linen may be ornamented either 
with drawn-work or embroidered flowers. 


H: T. H.—The proper place for doilies on the table 
is under finger-bowls or dishes for which they are 
made. If no table-cloth is used doilies are placed 
wherever the plates are to rest, so that the surface 
of the table may not be defaced in any way. 


MATTIE—For your night nursery choose a room 
that may be ventilated without exposing the children 
to draughts. The nursery beds should be of either 
iron or brass; pretty and inexpensive cribs come in 
iron, painted white, with a railing of lacquered brass. 


Miss L.S.—White kid slippers may be success- 
fully cleansed by following carefully the directions 
given for cleansing light kid gloves, which directions 
appeared in the March number of the JouRNAL for 
1894, a copy of which will be mailed you for ten cents. 


A. B.—To make rice pudding without eggs, wash 
thoroughly inseveral waters two heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of rice. Pour on boiling water and drain twice. 
Add one pint of rich milk, a piece of butter the size 
of a walnut, and sugar and 7 to taste. Stir once 
or twice in the oven before the top hardens. 


Sac HARBoR—If the stains upon the ivory are of 
long standing it will be almost impossible to remove 
them. It is claimed that sawdust thoroughly moist- 
ened with lemon juice, laid upon ivory that has 
become yellow will restore it to its original freshness, 
but it is very doubtful whether anything will restore 
its whiteness altogether. 


MELROSE—Pillow and bolster cases are usually 
marked in the centre of the open end about half an 
inch above the hem, either with a large embroidered 
single letter or with a monogram. If marked with 
indelible ink the name is usually written in full on 
the inside of the hem. (2) The low-priced mattings 
are not at all serviceable. 


Mrs. J. B. J.—A simple silk scarf in Oriental colors 
may be thrown artistically across the little shelf, the 
clock confining it in place. (2) For marking table 
napkins worked initials or a monogram are prefer- 
able to the same done in indelible ink. (3) I should 
advise double drapery curtains at your windows; 
tie them back with satin ribbons and use no drape 
at the top. 


Mrs. ARTHUR—Double-faced Canton flannel, which 
comes in several colors, makes a serviceable and in- 
expensive portiére. (2) A good icing that may be 
made without eggs is the following: To a half pound 
of powdered sugar add the juice of a small orange 
and a tablespoonful of boiling water—-enough to 
moisten it thoroughly. This icing should be used as 
soon as it is made. 


GRACE J.—Mrs. Candace Wheeler’s idea of the 
wall treatment of houses is to make the walls dis- 
appear as much as possible. Her suggestion is a 
goed one. In selecting the papers for your walls 
select patterns and colors that will be as unobtrusive 
as possible, being careful to avoid all those with 
satiny effects. (2) The best number for a small din- 
ner party is six, the next eight. 


TAUNTON—Perhaps what is called ‘‘a double set 
of sash curtains’’ will solve the problem for your 
dining-room windows. The idea is to have a set for 
the upper and a set for the lower sash, both hung on 
brass rods, the upper set being made long enough to 
hang about three-quarters of an inch over the lower 
one. The edges of these curtains are sometimes 
hemstitched and sometimes trimmed with lace. 


MounT VERNON—Rice, if intended to be used as 
a vegetable, should, after being carefully prepared, 
be thrown into a porcelain-lined kettle half filled with 
boiling water which has been sli ny salted, and 
covered closely. After the rice has boiled vigorously 
for fully twenty-five minutes it should be poured 
through a colander to drain, and placed in the oven 





to dry for a few moments. Boiled rice should be 


| served in an uncovered dish. 
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The Domestic Editor, during Miss Parloa’s absence, will answer, on this page, questions 


M.—Delicious apple cake is made by creaming to- 
ether two-thirds of a cup of butter and one anda 
half cups of sugar. Add the yolks of four eggs— 


using whites for frosting ; twothirds of a cup of milk, | 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar and one-half a | 


teaspoonful of soda, and flour to the proper consist- 
ency. Filling.—Grate four apples, add one egg, the 


juice of a lemon and two-thirds of a cup of sugar. | 


Boil until rather thick, and cool. 


D. S.—A good marshmallow paste may be made by 
soaking half a pound of gum-arabic in about a pint 


of water, to which is added gradually a pint of | 


powdered sugar and the beaten whites of two eggs. 


The paste will be done when it forms a thick mass in | 


cold water. Flavor with any essence desired, and 
pour into a shallow pan which has previously been 
powdered with cornstarch. After the mass is 
thoroughly cool cut into squares and cover gener- 
ously with confectioner’s sugar. 


Mapp1kE-—-The following is a nice menu for a small 
luncheon: Grape fruit; creamed chicken in scallop 
shells, with rolled bread and butter; French chops, 
broiled or breaded, with creamed potatoes, lettuce 
salad, crackers and cheese, and a light sweet of some 
kind. Coffee or chocolate and iced water or Apol- 
linaris will serve for beverages. Serve coffee and tea 
with the second course. In preparing the grape 
fruit, cut it in halves crosswise, cut out the hard core, 
and fill in the space with powdered sugar. 


T. W. C. S.—The most serviceable material for 
furniture covers is the striped linen which is sold for 
the purpose. If you are clever with your needle k 
should think that you might easily make the covers 
yourself. Cut exact paper patterns of each piece of 
furniture, fitting the seats first before cutting your 
linen covers. The pieces should be basted together 
and fitted before being stitched. The seams of these 
covers are usually turned on the right side and bound 
with braid, thus avoiding any unsightly edges. 


DorotHy—When laundering embroidered linen 
make a strong suds of some white soap and luke- 
warm water and wash the pieces carefully. The 
wash-board must not be used; rinse immediately 
in luke-warm water and then in water slightly blued, 
and hang out to dry. When half dry lay them out 
smootiily on a clean cloth which has been laid over a 
piece of double-faced white Canton flannel, and press 
on the wrong side with a hot iron until they are quite 
dry. If they are fringed, comb the fringe out care- 
fully with a moderately coarse comb. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—To make the delicious cheese 
which some one has described as tasting like ‘‘a sort 
of glorified Neuchatel,’’ and which is called by the 
homely name “ pot-cheese,’’ take a pan of butter- 
milk and set it on the back of the stove until the curd 
and whey separate. Then hang it up ina thin mus- 
lin bag to drain. After it is thoroughly drained mix 
it smooth with rich cream or butter, as ‘‘ smear-case"' 
is mixed. It will keep some time, and to some tastes, 
greatly improves with age. It has the further advan- 
tage, too, of being very easily digested. 


LeorLa—If you do not care fora silk drape above 
your drapery curtains why not use your wide inser- 
tion across them about a quarter of a yard from the 
top, as you have so small a quantity of it, using your 
lace edging as you propose? (2) India or Japanese 
silk makes a satisfactory drapery for a mantel, pro- 
vided one shows skill and taste in its arrangement. 
(3) Hemstitched pillow-shams of linen sometimes 
have worked upon them detached blossoms of 
flowers ; they may also be made of fine lawn edged 
with handsome lace. (4) Try steaming your veiling. 


FLossiE—In returning a first call you should leave 
a card for the lady of the house whether she is at 
home or not. In making a party call strict etiquette 
demands that one of your own cards shall be left for 
each of the ladies of the house—in the case you men- 
tion this would be four—and five of your brother’s 
cards, one for each of the ladies and one for the host. 
Another, and to my mind the more sensible, custom 
is to leave two of your cards—one for the hostess and 
one for the young ladies—and three of your brother’s 
cards, the third being forthe host. In all formal calls 
the husband’s card should accompany his wife’s. 


CHARLOTTE C, C.—Picture frames of various kinds 
may be manufactured at home ait very little expense. 
Cut pasteboard into any desired size and shape; 
cover with gray canvas; violets, anemones, or any 
chosen small blossoms may then be painted upon the 
surface, or they may be worked upon the canvas 
previous to its being stretched upon the frame. An- 
other inexpensive frame may be made by having a 
carpenter make a frame of plain pine; cover this 
with a coat of varnish, and while the varnish is still 
wet sprinkle it lavishly with either sand, oatmeal or 
rice. When thoroughly dry cover the whole surface 
with gold or silver paint, using two coats if necessary. 
(2) Cuts may be mounted upon thick felt paper, and 
may cover two large sheets of pasteboard in the 
manner described above for frames, tying the two 
sheets together with satin ribbon. 


IGNORANCE—Pillows are made in three sizes: 
twenty by twenty-seven, twenty-seven by twenty- 
eight and twenty by thirty inches. Pillow-slips 
should be an eighth of a yard longer than the pillow 
after they are hemmed, and wide enough to slip 
easily over it; they may be either plainly hemmed 
or hemstitched. (2) Pillow-shams should be larger 
than the pillows that they are to be used for; the 
average sized sham is thirty by thirty inches. If the 
round bolster is preferred to the shams it may 
be stuffed with feathers or may consist simply of a 
pasteboard frame over which ticking is drawn; it 
may then be covered with any desired material. 
Pillow-shams and bedspreads are often made of 
linen, and simply or elaborately embroidered. White 
spreads and shams are preferable to tinted ones or 
to those embroidered in colors. Make your sheets 
two yards and three-quarters in length. 


Mrs. B.—Cheese may be satisfactorily made by 
the following rule: Place a large vessel filled wit 
water over the fire; in this place a smaller vessel 
filled with milk. This precaution is taken that the 
milk may not burn. Raise the temperature of the 
milk toabout 82° Fahr. Liquid rennet is now added— 
about one-half a drachm to each gallon. The curd 
will settle in about twenty minutes. Separate the 
whey from the curd, cut the latter in pieces and heat 
to 98°, stirring constantly. The remaining whey 
should be removed, the crumbling of the curd indi- 
dating that no whey remains. The curd should now 
be strained and salted. Allow the curd to cool, put 
into a pressand let it remainone hour. Remove from 
the press, bandage, and replace it, aliowing it to re- 
main for Gees hours longer. It is now dressed 
with the sk ings of the whey, which ess is 
called “curing’’ the cheese. A preparation called 
“annatto”’ is lastly applied to the outside to color it. 





Welcome the Coming Heat 
Speed the Departing Dirt! 


Our new and handsome 
low-priced 


OIL HEATER 


| Puritan No. 44 


Costs only Five Dollars, 
and can be run for about 
five cents per day. 


No Soot 
No Smoke 
No Smell 
Wo Ashes 














We have other styles. 
Write for our PURI- 
1) TAN Catologue. It 

tells all about them. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 71 Platt Street 








| LATEST FAD IN MANTEL DRAPERY. 
| Heavily fringed on ends and side, ready to drape 
on mantelas shownincut. Madeofthe new“ Art 
Muslin,” in either figured or striped designs. 
Colors— Pink, Nile Green, Blue and White, Ecru, 
Old Gold, Terra Cotta, Maroon, Olive and 
Electric Blue.—Fast Colors, 
Postage 


Mantel Lambrequin, - Price, $2.00, “rsiss 


THE KRAUSS, BUTLER & BENHAM CO., 
Circular on Application. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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S.HEATER Co... 


y Manges of Mot Water & Steam Heaters 
Sostay 109 Randolph St. Detroit \% 
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The Perfect Cold Water 
QUICK-WORKING STA RCH 


Labor Saving, Economical 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. Y. 









FoR DURABILITV.ECON 
GENERAL BLACKING IS 


INE 
Has AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 


TOUCH UP SPOTS W TH A CLOTH. 

MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&0 CENT TIN BOXES. 

THE ONLY PERFECT ASTE. 
Morse Bros.Pror’s. CANTON,MASS, 


Eagle White Lead 


This is the title of a little eight-page 
pamphlet that every one who intends 
to have any house painting done 
should read. There is more in Paint than you think 
and it will pay you to find out what that more is. 
Information that will save you dollars may be had for a 
penny by sending your address and a one-cent stamp to 
THE EAGLE WHITE LEAD CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOMETHING NEW 
The Combined 
Kitchen Cabinet 
and Table 

















In for the 
dispensable 
and circular to 


Shumaker 
Silver Creek, RN. ¥. 
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The Peerless sicam 
Cooker 


Received the 


HIGHEST AWARD] 
at the World’s Fair. 
Commended by 
Marion Harland, 
and all cooking experts. 
A whole meal can be 
cooked at one time, over ¢ 
one burner 0n a gasoline, 
oil, gas, Or common cook 
stove, and without ming- § 
ling flavors. Wil! pay for 
itself in one season for can- 
ning fruit. Catalogue free. 
Agents wanted at once. 
PEERLESS COOKER CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALASKA STOVE LIFTER, 

NICKEL PLATED. 
ALWAYS 
COLD, 


even if left 
in lid. 





















Price lic., 
at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 ects. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


SAVE 4 YOUR FUEL 


7 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
3 120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
fa nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
gour Radiator. the first order from each 
neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
§ thus securing anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


HE EVERETT RAISIN 
SEEDER entirely new; just 


what every house- 
wife wants; child can use it; 
seeds a pound of raisins in less than 
10 minutes; guaranteed to do 
the work. By mail to any i ae 
address, 15 cents, Age nt ge 


Daan i 

MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 

POWDER 


Ask your Doctor his opinion 
of it 


























for infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice 
flour, which injure the skin, 
It softens, beautifies and pre- 
A specific for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
An excellent ‘louuth Powder; ‘delightful after 





serves the skin. 
etc, 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. 
Druggist or mailed for 25 cents. 


Sold by 


end for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO.,, Newark, N. J. 








Prophylactic 


means decay preventing. 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


prevents decay because it cleans between 
the teeth. In use, follow directions. 
Universally approved by dentists. Sold 
everywhere, or 35 cents by mail, post- 
paid. An instructive book about the 


teeth sent free on request, 
) Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 








SKELETON 


L. SHAW'S "SE 


Ideal Wigs «4 Waves 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life- 
like, beautiful ; from 83.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES 


All long conv ent hair, $5.00 up. Pamphlet, “ How 
to be Beautiful,” sent free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST... NEW YORK 
20th Edition — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


WwW ae it Falls Off, Turns Gray and the _ medy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. 

.T. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch Street, P hi ag 

’ EY ery one should read this little book.” 


Your Beauty teen?“ ""* 


Hygienic Tooth Paste 
is the Only Perfect Dentifrice 
tind race by mail to oneee Myo maneed. ica SihOt- 








Pa. 
Atheneum. 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using Wilson’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums. New 
scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all 
other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given no 
relief. ‘They are safe, comfort- 
able and invisible; have no wire 
or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. Mention this Journal. 
WILSON EAR DRUM €0.. Louisville, Ky. 


WE ARE MAKING 
HARVEY 


2%4 miles south of Chicago) the greatest model manu- 
eo town in the world, and the purchase of its 
y 
' SIMPLICITY ITSELF 
We give at once bond and bank book; you pay to your 
noses tank. Wesend free sample bond and instructions. 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
T. W. HARVEY, Pres’t (FOUNDERS OF HARVEY) 


F. H. REVELL, Vice-Pres’t Rookery Daiiiing, Chicago 
(Please mention this magazine.) 
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lieve a pain or an ache sooner 
or later. 
needed, rather than wait until 
it is too late to be benefited. 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
cure all pains quickly, surely 
and without discomfort to the 
wearer. The genuine ALLCOCK’S 
never fail, 
yourself to be persuaded to try 
some of the army of imitations 
claiming to be ‘‘just as good 
as ALLCOCK’S,’’ you will have 
only yourself to blame for the 
failure. 


ALLCOCK’S 


but you should see that you get what you know you ought 
to have and what you ask for, and not something else which 
the druggist may be anxious to dispose of. 


You’ll need something to re- 


Secure it before it is 


but if you allow 


It isn’t enough to call for 


POROUS 


PLASTER 
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ja Kid Button Boot delivered 
Teamrdhaele the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
al Note, for $1. 50. 


Money Order, or Posta 


Equals every tg the boots sold in all retail 


We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guerente the fit, style and wear, and if 
one is not satisfied we will refund 
e money or send another pair. 
‘oe or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 

d@ half 1 sizes. 





(incorp't'd, Capital, $1,000,000.) 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 






Cc. 
Dexter Suoe Co, 









a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 






ship Ring. Any name artisti- 
cally engraved. Dainty birthday 
gifts. 5 for $2. Rolled gold plate 





or solid silver. (Solid gold, $1.50.) 
i. F. LELAND, Worcester Mass. 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baby’s New Outfit 





to send for illustrated and serceeve catalogue 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 


of knit fabric. y. progressive mother should hesitate 
808 Broadway, albany, N.Y. 
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“ 4 dollar saved is a “a We deliver Free, anywhere 
This Ladies’ Solid Fre French Don- or in the U. S. This La- 















dies’ Solid, Flexi- 

rene ongola Kid Button 
Boot. Send us {, in Cash, Money Or- 
der or Express Order. 

This isa better shoe than Retail Stores sell 
for $2.50, and, being our own make, we guar- 
antee the style, fit,and wear. If not satis- 
factory we will refund money or send 

another pair, We CAN FIT You in 
Pera Toe orCommon Sense, 

o. Opera Toe with Patent — 
g Tip, widths C, D, E, and EE; 
whole and half sizes 1 to 8. 
Catalogue free. 


| WEARERS SHOE MFG. CO., 284 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 








$20 TO 660 SAVED ON NEW 
rIcToLuess 
$125 high grade Safety 
$50; 8100 pneu. 860; 
cush. ball 820 ete. Larg 
est and oldest dealers in 
1.8. Easy payments. We 
ya 





TO LEARN 
TE LEGRAPHY 


YOUNG ME 


WANTED learning low. Catalogue ys 
VALENTINE’S TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Situations furnished. of 








Wheeling companionship 


makes doubly beneficial the healthful exer- 
cise of bicycle riding. Mounted on 


TRUSTY RAMBLERS 


there is an added sense of security. 


“EVERY RAMBLER IS GUARANTEED." 
HIGHEST’ GRADE MADE. 


Catalogue free at Rambler agencies, or by mail fortwo 
2-cent stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co, 
Chicago. New York. 


Boston. Washington. 














COLUMBIA. 
¥ BICYCLES: 
th, 










The Standard of the world. 
Unequalled. Unapproached. 


POPE MFG. CO., Boston: New York, 


Chicago, Hartford. 














Health,Strength and Recreation 
For Old or Young 

Tall or Short 

Heavy or Light 
LADIES, GIRLS or MEN 


2 Ball Bearings, Pneumatic 
N or Rubber Tires 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE for Elderly and Weak 

We make a Specialty of Foot and Hand Power 

Tricycies for CRIPPLES and INVALIDS. Send 
for Catalogues and Prices. 

FAY MFG. GO. 

14 East Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
AVA buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

Ais lable for either sex, made of best ma- 
adjusted and tully warranted. 


terial, stron , substantial, accurately 
Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bic yeles, parts, repairs, etc., 
freee OXFORD MFG. CO. 
338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


If You 


wat a BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE #10 TO #50. SURE! 


STOKES MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


* sds BICYCLES 2°33: 


GRADE 


















7. Anywhere to anyone $25 Bicycle — 
All styles and prices.|$75 
\ [Save dealer's profits | $125 o Sen, r+ 
ZA Send for large illustrated Catalogue Free 
CASH BU WER ERS? U NION, 162 W.Van Buren St.,B1 , Chicago, Ill, 





TO HAVE LOTS OF BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS if youset Hardy Perennials. 


oie v2 A small outlay each Falland Spring soon 
fills the garden. If reared in a hardy cli- 
mate, s0 much the better. My catalogue, 

COST dese’ ribing a fine assortment of the best, 
with 2 hardy Pinks, or 2 Pentstemons, or 

M U Cc hy 1 Cardinal Flower, or 1 Poppy (Oriental 
or Iceland), or 1C le ematis,mailed for five 


2ct. stamps. F. H. HORSFOR D, Charlotte, Vt. 











A_SAFE PLACE TO KEEP 
WO VJ N iss 


Write for references and particulars 


Minnesota Saving Fund and Investment Company 


Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WIF IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$!0. 50 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
‘ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years Shipped any- 
where on 30) days’ trial. No money required in ad- 
vance. 75,000 nowin use. World's Pale —— Ry 
Buy from factory, el dealers’ 
Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGU CE 


Oxford Mfg Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prévents a vacuum being formed, Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


“THE BEST” 


NURSER 

A Prevents WIND COLIC 
and SUMMER COMPLAINT. 

Suction easy. Nip le eannot collapse. Easily cleansed. 

All draggisis, 35c.; by mail, post paid, 50c, Circulars free. 











CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 














| Our * *Clingfast’” Nipple,pure gum, clings tight, 50c.doz., postpaid, 


| 
} 





The Gotham Co., Warren St., New York. | 
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‘A “YARD OF POPPIES,” FREE { 


Send us 25 cents for a Six Monthe’ alia ription to IN- 











) 

2 GALLS’ MAGAZINE, and we will send you a “Va of 
) Flowers,” in all their beautiful Colors, FREE. Mention { 
4 which we shall send, Poppies or Panasfes. Address 

f J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. { 
{ A“YARD OF PANSIES,” FREE 








NOVELS, HAND-BOOKS, 
MUSIC and PLAYS. Cata- 
bogne. Free. You will find 


something of great interest 

in it to you, POPULAK BOOK C0., Masonic Temple, Chieago 
5 

fant’s clothes, 26 pat., 0c. Short clothes, 

% pat.,30ec. Full directions, kind, amount 


material required. Mrs. F. B. PHILLIPS, Keene, N.H. 





HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
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Washboards 
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